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A PROJECTED SETTLEMENT IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS.* 


THERE is no doubt that there is something peculiarly attractive in the 
Arctic Regions. To the stay-at-home, the intense cold, the boundless 
ices, the scant population, the dreary wastes, the dangers and the diffi- 
culties, the mysterious and the unknown, all combine to invest realms 
certainly not of a naturally alluring aspect, with that mixed wonder, awe, 
and admiration, which impart to them more than beauty—a positive sub- 
limity. To the Arctic explorer, these very mysteries, dangers, and diffi- 
culties, are what constitute the charm of travel. They create those very 
incentives to exertion which meet with their reward in the consciousness 
of the manlipess, hardihood, and skill, to overcome and to triumph over 
them. The unending summer days, and the unending winter nights, have 
each, in their turn, their claims; in the one, man is battling against nature 
in motion; in the other, he has to confront the same stern elements in 
anxious quietude. All the phenomena by which he is surrounded, in the 
sky or on the land, on the ice or below it, have their peculiarities, which 
it is his province to watch, for his safety is often involved in the slightest 
changes. 

There are many, no doubt, who are totally insensible to the charms of 
peril and adventure. It is needless to address ourselves to such. They 
are not of the stuff which constitutes that which true Englishmen most 
glory in—the men who quaintly inquired of Sherard Osborn if he was 
going up there again? They can have no sympathy with the American 
Hall when he says: ‘‘ Everything relating to the Arctic zones is deeply 
interesting to me. I love the snows, the ices, icebergs, the fauna, and 
the flora of the north! I love the circling sun, the long day, the Arctic 
night, when the soul can commune with God in silent and reverential awe! 

am on a mission of love. I feel to be in the performance of a duty I 
owe to mankind—myself—God! Thus feeling, I am strong at heart, 
full of faith, ready to do or die in the cause I have espoused.” 

Mr. Hall had imbibed the idea that there are, or were, survivors of Sir 
John Franklin’s ill-fated expedition. "White men, he believed, can live 
where Esquimaux can, and frequently where and when they cannot; he 
believed that some of the one hundred and five members of that expedi- 
tion, whose fate is as yet unaccounted for, might yet be found habitants 
among the Esquimaux of Boothia, of Victoria, or Prince Albert Lands ; 
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he believed that further records of the expedition, and many important 
relics, might be found in King William’s Land, if search be made there in 
the months of July, August, and September, and he went forth on his 
brave and humane expedition with the spirit which is most likely to ensure 
success. 

The Arctic Regions are as obstinate, however, as those of Central 
Africa and Australia in yielding up their secrets. With the small and 
totally inadequate means at his disposal, Mr. Hall’s expedition was, in as 
far as its primary object was concerned, an utter failure, but he had the 
unexpected good fortune to discover relics of old Martin Frobisher; he 
has considerably enlarged our knowledge of the character, dispositions, 
and modes of life of the Esquimaux; and if he failed to extend our ac- 
quaintance with the geography of these wild regions, all the various and 
interesting imformation which he obtained may be considered as in every 
way tending to enhance the hopes and possibilities of further successful 
exploration. 

Mr. Hall was, it is to be observed, not himself a mariner—he was 
literally an amateur explorer—and he suffered so severely from sea-sick- 
ness at the outset, that had there been a back door to the whaler in which 
he took his passage out, we should probably have heard nothing of Fro- 
bisher Bay, of Grinnell Glacier, and of the simple-minded, hospitable, and 
amiable Innuits. The journey, indeed, never extended beyond the outer 
barrier of those fearful regions in which Parry, Beecher, M‘Clintock, 
M‘Clure, Collinson, and a host of others of our gallant countrymen, have 
been involved, and in which Franklin and his comrades, Crozier and Fitz- 
james, were lost ; but still it contains much valuable and important infor- 
mation, more especially regarding those dwellers in icy regiofis, of whom 
there is supposed to be one family—Arctie Highlanders, as they have 
been picturesquely termed—d welling high up in Smith’s Sound. 

The expedition was composed of the barque George Henry and the 
tender Amaret schooner, formerly the far-famed Rescue of Arctic 
celebrity. The officers and crews of these two vessels numbered in all 
twenty-nine persons. ‘‘ My expedition,’ says Mr. Hall, “ consisted of 
Kudlago and myself ;” and as poor Kudlago died before reaching the 
Arctic Regions, it was soon reduced to “ myself.” Mr. Hall had, it is to 
be observed, a boat and sledge, and his own outfit, of which “ Cincinnati 
cracklings’”—7.c. pork seraps—constituted no unimportant item. 

The onward voyage was cheered by the blowing of whales and the 
rolling of porpoises. Sterry, one of the most spirited of the sailors, took 
up his position by the martingale to harpoon one of the latter, aud as 
they would not come near enough, he whistled to them. 

“ But,” said I, “ please to tell me, Mr. Sterry, what do you do when 
you see a whale ?”’ 

“Oh, then we always holler,” was his quaint reply. 

Mr. Hall was a genuine enthusiast; when he first got among the ice- 
bergs he must fain mount one, but in getting down he unfortunately trod 
on his boat-hook, and inflicted a bad wound upon himself, which confined 
him to his couch for some days. The poor Esquimaux, Kudlago, having 
penenes of a cold contracted when grossing the banks of Newfoundland, 

is remains were committed to the deep with every mark of respect. 
“The Sabbath morning, a cloudless sky, the sun shining in all its glory ; 
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the cold, dark-blue ocean, its heaving bosom whitened over, here and 


there, with high pinnacled bergs; the lofty peaks of ‘Greenland’s icy 
mountains’ peering down from a distance in the east—these were some 
of the impressive features in the scene attending the burial of Kudlago 
at sea. An hour after the George Henry had been given to the 
leading wind, I turned my eyes back to the ocean grave of Kudlago— 
a snow-white monument of mountain size, and of God’s own fashioning, 
was over it!” 

This was an iceberg, and it constitutes, with its beautiful pinmnacled 
elevation, one of the many pretty little illustrations which help us on with 
the text in a work which at times indulges too much in the literary 
aurora borealis style to suit English tastes. 

The expedition had left New London on the 29th of May, 1860, and 
it reached the coast of Greenland in the first days of July. They had 
such good fishing here that in one hour a ton weight of codfish and 
halibut was taken by the use of only three lines. On the 7th of July 
they came to anchor in the Danish harbour of Holsteinborg. The expe- 
dition was kindly entertained here ; a first acquaintance was made with the 
Esquimaux, who are here carefully tended and educated by the Danes, 


' and dogs were purchased for the sledges. A curious feat is mentioned 


of the Greenlanders, that they can turn summersets in the water seated 
in their kyacks. They will go over and over, and that with only wetting 
their hands and face. It is, however, a feat only performed by few. The 
affinity of this word kyack to the kaik, or, as it is generally written after 
the French fashion, caique, of the Bosphorus, leads us to point out here a 
remarkable affinity in the names of persons, which, strange to say, rarely 
extends to the names of places, or to the ordinary language of 
Innuits, to the languages of Central Asia—Kok-kong, Oo-soo-kong, 
Kou-nung, Kun-ni-u, Pun-nie, Nik-u-jar, Menun, Melak, Kood-loo- 
toon, are cases in point. 

On the 24th of July the expedition left the coast of Greenland for the 
opposite side of Davis’s Straits. On the 7th of August they were still 
trying to make for a harbour, when they discerned a whale-boat. On 
coming up, it proved to contain nine runaways from American whalers, 
The immediate wants of these desperate characters were humanely re- 
lieved, after which they continued their perilous voyage. It appears, 
from the testimony of one of the survivors, that, after leaving the George 
Henry, they crossed Hudson’s Straits, waiting four days on Resolution 
Island for a fair wind, and thence making the coast of Labrador. Here 
two of the party ran away, after robbing the others. All alike were 
perishing with cold and hunger. Still they held on for dear life. One 
of the party died of starvation. His body was cut up and eaten. They 
then began to murder one another. According to Sullivan’s narrative, 
they first attempted to kill him, but he having stabbed one of his oppo- 
nents, it fell to the lot of the latter to be eaten instead of Sullivan. 
They also ate their boots, belts, and sheaths, and a number of bear-skin 
and seal-skin articles they had with them. At length they were picked 
up by a boat’s crew of Esquimaux and taken to Okoke, and thence to 
Nain—a missionary settlement on the coast of Labrador. One of the 
two who had run away was likewise picked up, but he could not give 
any satisfactory information regarding his companion! Instead of feel- 
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_ ing grateful for the hospitality the survivors received at the missionary 

establishment, they are said to have conducted themselves shamefully, 
and ultimately to have shipped under assumed names, feeling ashamed 
to return to their native country. 

On the 8th of August, 1860, the expedition reached its anchorage 
secure in the harbour they had been long seeking. This was on the west 
side of Davis’s Straits, and in what appears to be part of Cumberland 
Strait, down which we afterwards find Captain Parker and his son sail- 
ing, but which Mr. Hall calls “ Cornelius Grinnell Bay.” The land to 
which this bay and Field Bay belong, constitutes part of the “Meta 
Incognita” of Frobisher, the portion which lies between these bays and 
Frobisher Bay being the seat of the old navigator’s settlement in Countess 
of Warwick Sound, and the more barren portion which lies between 
Frobisher Bay and Hudson’s Straits is called Kingaite by the natives. 
The whole of the territory, however, essentially constitutes “ Frobisher’s 
Land.” 

The strip of land that lies between Grinnell and Field Bays and 
Frobisher’s Bay is so narrow, that the journey from Field Bay to 
Frobisher’s Countess of Warwick Sound was merely a few miles in ex- 
tent. Between Lok’s Land, or rather island, and the extremities of the 
same strip, called “ Blunt’s” and “ Bache” Peninsula, was Lupton’s 
Channel. 

It is necessary to understand these few preliminary points, for the 
whole interest of the narrative depends upon them. The portion called 
Kingaite by the natives was only explored at a few points, and it appears 
to be composed of an iron-bound coast crowned by a prodigious glacier, 
which yearly contributes its icebergs to the ocean ; but the strip between 
Grinnell Bay and Frobisher Bay is very broken and rocky, and deeply 
indented with bays, full of rocks and islands. There were more than 
enough to enable Mr. Hall to pay a compliment by naming one or an- 
other of them after every one of his individual friends, as also after Arctic 
celebrities and public personages. The three bays in Frobisher’s Countess 
of Warwick Sound were, for example, called Lincoln Bay, Victoria Bay, 
and Napoleon Bay, in the order of precedence as given by our Arctic 
King of Arms or Bays. 

Mr. Hall laboured hard to establish friendly relations with the 
Esquimaux in Grinnell Bay, and he succeeded perfectly. This was of all 
the more importance, as the same parties were always turning up in dif- 
ferent portions of the peninsula, on both sides, and it was by their aid, 
especially that of the females, that he was enabled to explore Frobisher’s 
Bay. His first impressions were that they were a kind-hearted, hospitable, 
and well-disposed race of beings, and these impressions, with the exception 
of occasional bad treatment of their wives, he appears to have had no reason 
to alter. We are introduced individually to these Innuits, and the his- 
tory of themselves and their families is succinctly narrated. There was 
one old lady supposed to be upwards of a hundred years old. Consump- 
tion, said to have been brought into the country by Europeans, now, 
however, makes sad havoc among them. ‘There was one blind man, 
“Blind George” as he was called, who, with his pretty daughter, often 
figures in the narrative. ‘There was one Ugarng, who had been to the 
States. His reminiscences of New York were: ‘Too much horse—too 
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much house—too much white people. Women? Ah! women great 
many—good!” There were also the relatives of poor Kudlago, who 
were much grieved when they heard of his decease. Mr. Hall's two 
great friends, however, were Ebierbing and his wife Tookoolito, who had 
both been to England, had been presented to Queen Victoria, and who, 
with a child afterwards born to them, returned with him to the States. 

On the 16th of August they sailed for Nu-gum-mi-uke, the intended 
winter-quarters of the George Henry and Rescue. The bay they left 
was, we have seen, named, by Mr. Hall, Cornelius Grinnell Bay, and Nu- 
gum-mi-uke was named Cyrus Field Bay; but as both are much fre- 
quented by whalers (there were several there when they arrived), their 
owners probably know the said bays by other names, which may lead to 
some confusion. The remainder of the summer was spent in fishing and 
shooting, and in pleasant intercourse with the natives. Ugarng’s wives 
are described as being really good looking, and capital workers, chewing 
more seal, reindeer, and walrus skins for boots and mittens than any 
other women in the country. This chewing process is one of their prin- 
cipal modes of making the skins pliable, and changing them into any 
desired form. It is a labour always performed by females, never by men. 
The Innuit women were also admirable tailors and bootmakers when 
working in skins, and they washed clothes to perfection. 

On the 27th of September there broke upon them a fearful gale, which 
entailed the loss of Captain Hall’s expedition-boat and of the far-famed 
Rescue, and came near proving the destruction of the George Henry and 
all on board—thus putting an end to all projects of ever reaching King 
William Land. This destructive storm was followed by wondrous dis- 
plays of aurora lights, which Mr. Hall describes in his own peculiar 
way: 

“‘T had gone on deck several times to look at the beauteous scene, and 
at nine o'clock was below in my cabin, going to bed, when the captain 
hailed me with the words, ‘Come above, Hall, at once! The world is 
on fire !’ 

“ I knew his meaning, and, quick as thought, I re-dressed myself, 
scrambled over several sleeping Innuits close to my berth, and rushed to 
the companion stairs. In another moment I reached the deck, and, as 
the cabin door swung open, a dazzling, overpowering light, as if the world 
was really ablaze under the agency of some gorgeously-coloured fires, 
burst upon my startled senses! How can I describe it? Again I say, 
no mortal hand can truthfully do so. Let me, however, in feeble, broken 
words, put down my thoughts at the time, and try to give some faint 
idea of what I saw. ; 

“ My first thought was, ‘Among the gods, there is none like unto 
Thee, O Lord ; neither are there any works like unto Thy works !’ Then 
I tried to picture the scene before me. Piles of golden light and rainbow 
light, scattered along the azure vault, extended from behind the western 
horizon to the zenith; thence down to the eastern, within a belt of 
space 20 deg. in width, were the fountain of beams, like fire-threads, 
that shot with the rapidity of lightning hither and thither, upward and 
athwart the great pathway indicated. No sun, no moon, yet the heavens 
were a glorious sight, flooded with light. Even ordinary print could have 
been easily read on deck. 
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“Flooded with rivers of light. Yes, flooded with light; and such 
light! Light all but inconceivable. The golden hues predominated, 
but, in rapid succession, prismatic colours leaped forth. 

“ We looked, we saw, and trembled ; for, even as we gazed, the whole 
belt of aurora began to be alive with flashes.”’ 

No noise accompanied this wondrous display. All was silence. Yet 
the beams seemed as if descending, and about to burst upon them. As 
they retired to their cabins, Captain Buddington said he had seen nothing 
like it during eleven years’ experience. ‘‘ And to tell you the truth, 
friend Hall,” he added, “I do not care to see the like ever again.” 

On the 13th of October they were joined by Captain Parker in the 
True Love, and his son in the steam-ship Lady Celia. The steamer had 
towed the sailing-ship from Niountelik, in Northumberland Inlet, to what 
Mr. Hall chooses to designate Grinnell Bay, but which must have been 
known to them as Cumberland Straits and Bay—the said straits being 
a channel one hundred and twenty-eight miles long. 

The George Henry was closed in with ice on the 19th of November, 
but it was not until the 6th of December that they felt she was secure for 
the winter. On the 24th of November the first Polar bear was shot, and 
Mr. Hall says he liked it better than the best of beef-steaks. 

On the 1st of January, Mr. Hall made his first discovery of a practice 
among the Innuits which did not help to raise them in his estimation. 
A poor woman, named Nukertou, had been some time sick, and Mr. 
Hall had been tending her, when, on going to see her on the above- 
mentioned day, he found them building a new igloo (snow-house) for 
her. 

“Upon inquiry, I found that it was to be her living tomb! I was 
thunderstruck. A living tomb! And so Tookoolito said, according to 
custom, it must be; and so it was. : 

“On the 4th of January, Nukertou was removed to the new igloo. 
She was carried thither upon reindeer skins by four women, who took 
her in through an opening left for the purpose at the back, not by the 
usual entrance. Snow blocks were then procured, and the aperture well 
closed, while a woman stood by, and gave instructions what todo. An 
ordinary entrance was then made, and, as soon as completed, I went into 
the igloo. 

“ Nukertou was calm, resigned, and even thankful for the change. Of 
course she knew it was to be her tomb; but she was a child of her people, 
and as she had now become a helpless burden to them, with only a few 
days more to live, it seemed to me that she took it as a matter of right 
and justice, and no one could object. Therefore she was thankful that 
her last moments were being so carefully seen to. 

“ A new igloo of stainless snow, a well-made bed of the same material, 
where she could breathe her last, would make her few remaining hours 
happy. True, she would be alone—for such was the custom of her 
people—but she did not fear it. She was content, and appeared cheer- 
fully resigned.” 

Mr. Hall, who was not precisely bound by the customs of the Innuits, 
although he could not interfere with their superstitions, did not leave the 
poor creature to be thus buried live. He continued to visit her, and his 
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chief friend, Tookoolito, went with him; but she would not stay to the 
death. If they did so, the skin-dresses they had on, she said, would 
never do to put on again; and when at last the poor Innuit died, Mr. 
Hall had to lay the corpse out himself. 

In order to try and do something in the way of exploring, and more 
particularly to accustom himself to actual life among the Innuits, Mr. 
Hall made an excursion in the same month of January, 1861, to Grinnell 
Bay by sledge and dogs. His companions were Ebierbing, Tookoolito, 
and Koodloo, the cousin of the deceased Nukertou, and when they started 
the thermometer was 62 deg. below freezing point! 

“Over hill and mountain, through vale and valley,” away they went. 
Mr. Hall, who “ perspired profusely,” was so happy, that he declares that 
no ‘party should think of travelling in these regions without an Innuit 
man and his wife, for the latter, above everything, is, he declares, the “ all 
in all,” or at least “the better half.” How much more sensible he must 
have become of tlris fact when he had to depend for his progress, and on 
some occasions for his life, upon female rowers? A heavy gale—which came 
on while encamped in a snow-hut on the floe in Davis’s Straits, kept them 
for a day confined within, and finally, to their great terror, set the ice in 
motion—did much to dispel this temporary enjoyment. It was not without 
difficulty that they extricated themselves from their perilous position and 

ined the shore ice. Arrived at Rogers’s Island, several seals were 
obtained, and excellent meals added to the cheerful light and genial 
warmth of the now well-fed lamp. Mr. Hall had, it is to be observed, 
learnt by this time to live a la Innuit. He enjoyed seal’s blood, luxuriated 
on raw meat, chewed blubber with zest, and long before he had left the 
country, even relished the contents of reindeer-paunches, devoured the 
entrails of seals and walrus, and did his best with whale-skin and even 
tougher materials. 

The absence of guile und the extreme simplicity of these children of 
nature, may be judged of by the following incident : 

“That night I was alone with Tookoolito and Punnie, the latter 
Ugarng’s third wife, she having come to our igloo to keep company with 
us until the husbands returned (they had gone out sealing). It was very 
cold—the thermometer down to 57 deg. below freezing point. Now m 
usual sleeping-place was between Ebierbing and Koodloo ; but they being 
absent, I had to lay on the general bed, wrapped in my furs and blankets. 
During the early part of the night my feet were almost frozen. 1 tried 
all I could to keep them warm, but in vain. At last a smooth, low voice 
reached my ear : 

“* Are you cold, Mr. Hall?’ 

“T answered, ‘ My feet are almost frozen. I cannot get them com- 
fortable.’ * 

* Quick as thought, Tookoolito, who was distant from me just the space 
occupied by little Punnie (that is, Punnie slept in the middle), got down 
to the foot of her bed; thence she made passage for her hands directly 
across my feet, seizing them and drawing them aslant to her side. My 
modesty, however, was quieted when she exclaimed ; 

“<« Your feet are like ice, and must be warmed Innuit fashion !’ 
“ Tookoolito then resumed her place beneath her tuktoo (reindeer) furs, 
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intermingling her hot feet with the tce-cold ones of mine. Soon the same 
musical voice said: 

“Do your feet feel better ?’ 

“T responded, ‘ They do, and many thanks to you.’ 

“ She then said, ‘ Well, keep them where they are. Good-night again, 
sir.’ 

“ My feet were now not only glowing warm, but hot through the re- 
mainder of the night. When I awoke in the morning, as near as I could 
guess there were no less than three pairs of warm feet all woven and 
interwoven, so that some difficulty was experienced to tell which were 
my own.” 

Mr. Hall spent forty-two nights in snow-huts upon this occasion, and 
suffered at times severely for want of food. The men often failed in 
bringing in a seal, although they waited sometimes for two days and a 
night in the intense cold over their holes; but he obtained much insight 
into the means adopted to sustain and enjoy life by these singular people 
of the north, and recording his own experience of igloo life, he says he 
enjoyed it exceedingly. ‘I was as happy as circumstances permitted, 
even though with Innuits only for my companions. Life has charms 
everywhere, and I must confess that Innuit life possesses those charms to 
a great degree for me.” If the gallant traveller had had, however, to 
take his turn for two days and a night at the seal-hole, would he, we 
might be permitted to ask, have liked it so well? But we must give him 
every credit for a very rare amount of resignation and contentment under 
adverse circumstances. 

On his return to the ship, the sudden change from the pure atmosphere 
of a snow-house to the warm, confined air of a small cabin, was not at all 

leasant, and at first he could not sleep. Two or three cases of scurvy 
had, in the mean time, declared themselves on board, and two of the worst 
were sent to live with the Innuits on fresh meat, walrus and seal, for 
their recovery. One of these men, who appears to have been a French- 
man, although called John Brown, perished by a sad mishap. He had 
improved so much that he started on his way back to the ship, with only 
a young dog, instead of an old one, whose instincts would have been more 
unerring. He lost his way, and his tracks being afterwards followed up, 
he was found cold and rigid as the ice around him, ‘‘ He died facing the 
heavens, the left hand by his side, the right extended, and his eyes directed 
upward, as if the last objects mirrored by them were the stars looking 
down upon him in his death-struggles.” The last must be accepted asa 
slip of the pen, for the poor man’s face, we are told, bore evidence that 
his death had been like sweet sleep. The struggles had been, poor 
fellow, when he was fighting to find his way and could not, and when he 
was endeavouring to rouse himself from the sleep of death. - His tracks 
indicated feebleness—almost a blindness. Two rods before reaching the 
final spot of his death, the disturbed snow showed that he had fallen 
down, and that great effort had been made to regain his walking posture. 
The place where he was found also exhibited unmistakable signs of a ter- 
rible struggle to raise himself up again; but alas! a foe as irresistible as 
iron had been fastening his fingers upon dim all the night long. The 
poor fellow was not above eighteen years of age. It would appear from 
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the map, judging from the position of “ French Head,” which was named 
after him, that he wandered far, far away from the ship, in a southerly 
direction. Indeed, the search for him was not effected without very great 
fatigue and exposure, and no small amount of danger. 

The exceeding spirit and courage of the Esquimaux dogs may be 
judged of by an incident which occurred shortly before this ee 
event. One of Hall’s dogs, yclept Barbekark, killed a reindeer aT | 
by springing at its throat and severing the windpipe and jugular vein. It 
then returned to the ship, and would not rest contented till it had induced 
some of the men, by whining and other demonstrations, to follow him 
some miles off, where his valuable prey lay dead. It is mainly owing to 
the sagacity of these dogs that the Innuits are enabled to find the seal- 
holes. ‘The dog, sniffing the air, finds it charged with seal odour, and 
then follows it to the windward till he leads his master to the spot where 
a seal has its hole. The man then proceeds prospecting, with his s 
through one to three feet depth of snow—for the seal makes its hole 
through the ice, but not through the snow—until he finds the small 
opening in the ice which leads to the main seal-hole. 

On Monday morning, April 22, 1861, Mr. Hall started on a first 
trip to Frobisher Bay. He hiad previously obtained from the natives 
traditions of the old Elizabethan navigator’s visits and whereabouts. 
His attention was mainly directed to two islands in Countess of War- 
wick Sound — one of which is, indeed, known as “ Kodlunarn,” or 
“White Man’s Island.” The pass leading over the neck of land 
which separates Davis’s Straits from Frobisher Bay at Countess of 
Warwick Sound, is much frequented by the natives, and, although it 
is at times steep and fatiguing, the scenery is described as grand 
and captivating. Mr. Hall called it ‘Bayard Taylor Pass.” The 
view obtained of Frobisher Bay and of the opposite iron-bound coast of 
Kingaite, with its great glacier some hundred miles in length, and at 
times over a thousand feet in elevation, must have been peculiarly im- 
posing. 

The Innuits were encamped down in Warwick Sound, and they, as 
usual, received our explorer hospitably; but he had to make one of ten, 
men, women, and children, compacted and interwoven, into a snow-hut 
of as many feet in diameter. The waters of Frobisher Bay were at this 
season open, and its surface was dotted over with broken ice, which was 
floating quietly about. Ducks were innumerable. “ For miles and miles 
around,” says Mr. Hall, “the waters were literally covered and black 
with them, making such a thundering, indescribable medley of sounds as 
quite startled me. Talk about ‘ absence of life’ in these regions of ice 
and snow! Why, before my eyes were countless numbers of animated 
creatures, from the winged fowl of the sea to the seal and walrus! What 
do all these creatures live upon? Why are they here? The waters must 
be alive with other innumerable creatures! Soon ‘ great whales’ will be 
here, and for what? Is there food for them, too ?” 

Naturalists have long ago been aware that the Arctic Seas are more 
prolific of life than any other portions of the ocean; and we merely 
adduce this as a further exemplification of the fact. Mr. Hall accom- 
plished little that is worth recording on the occasion of this journey ; but 
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he took his share in an Innuit feast, the description of which merits a page 
in the “ Almanach des Gourmands.”’ 

“ First came a portion of seal’s liver, raw, and warm from its late ex- 
istence in full life. This, with a slice of ooksook (blubber), was handed 
to each, and I made away with mine as quick as any of the old adepts. 
Then came the ribs enclosed in tender meat, dripping with blood. How 
ambrosial to my palate! Lastly came—what? Entrails, which the old 
lady drew through her fingers yards in length. This was served to every 
one but me in pieces of two or three feet long. 1 saw at once that it was 
supposed I would not eat this delicacy, but, having partaken of it before, 
I signified my wish to do so now ; for, be it remembered, there is no part 
of a seal but is good. J drew the ribbon-like food through my teeth, 
Innuit fashion ; finished it, and then asked for more. This immensely 
pleased the old dames. ‘They were in ecstasies. It seemed as if they 
thought me the best of the group. ‘They laughed—they bestowed unon 
me ail the most pleasant epithets their language would permit. I was 
one of them—one of the honoured few !” 

On the lst of May, 1861, the George Henry was relieved from her 
ice-fetters, and Mr. Hall began to make preparations for a journey up 
Frobisher Bay, Captain Buddington supplying him with a boat for that 
purpose. ‘The Innuits who were to go with him, good as they were as 
guides, as companions, and as hunters and purveyors of food, would 
also have their own way ; indeed, elsewhere he remarks, “‘ We Americans 
talk about ‘freedom and independence,’ but we are far behind these 
Northerners. While we are pleased with shadows, the dusky sous of an 
Arctic clime enjoy the substance. They will do as they please, without 
any one having the acknowledged right or power to say to them, Why 
do you so?” This, it is to be observed, was written in 1861! Hence, 
it was not until the 27th of May that Mr. Hall was able to start on a 
trip to the waters of Frobisher Bay. At this season of the year, night 
was chosen for travelling. In the daytime the snow was slusiy, and on 
land the fatigue was too great, and ultimately he had to give it up and 
return to the ship, and, after an excursion to Lok’s Island, he again 
joined the George Henry, which, on the 17th of July, broke from her 
eight months’ imprisonment, and swung to her chains in the tidal waters 
of “‘ Rescue Harbour.” The wreck of the Resewe was also set free at 
the same time, tossing about to and fro on the waves. The sailors did 
not relish this fact at all. ‘They attributed the want of success attending 
the George Henry in whaling to the circumstance of bringing the escue 
with them as a tender. Some said she had never been anything but a 
drawback since first built, and that she had nearly caused the loss of 
numbers of lives; and now she seemed to hang about them as an omen 
of ill lueck—as a ghost ! 

At length, on the 9th of August, 1861, Mr. Hall fairly started on his 
boating expedition to Frobisher Bay. His companions were Koojesse 
and his wife ‘“ Belle,’ “Charley” and his wife *‘ Susy,’’ Koodloo and 
the widow “ Suzhi:’’ all Innuits, it will be observed, and three out of 
the six—females. They made Lupton Channel, which separates Lok’s 
Land from the main, the same day. A strong tide was running through 
towards Davis’s Straits, “whirling, foaming, roaring, and boiling like a 
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caldron.” By dint of hard pulling they got through and encamped in a 
small cove on the main, or what Mr. Hall calls “ Bache’s Peninsula.” 
This channel forms the subject of one of the many p woodcuts. 
They had a glorious supper of seal, ducks, and coffee at this their first 
encampment. The Innuits catch ducks by drowning them. They pursue 
them so closely that they have not time to take breath on coming to the 
surface, and are thus easily exhausted and captured. 

Lok’s Land is tabooed to the Innuits by superstition. They have a 
tradition that a whole tribe was lost off the island by some sudden break- 
ing up of theice, or other more mysterious catastrophe, and hence it is 
to them a “ dreaded land,” where they will neither encamp, nor hunt, nor 
fish. The consequence is that walrus, seal, and birds abound there more 
than anywhere else, but the island is not frequented by reindeer, their 
favourite food being scarce. . 

Frobisher Bay had no ice upon its waters, except a few bergs, and not 
a ripple disturbed its surface as Mr. Hall and his Innuits navigated its 
north-eastern coast. As the said Innuits would never forego a chance 
when it presented itself of capturing bear, reindeer, or seal, and as the 
were, besides, exceedingly fond of duck-hunting after the fashion just 
described, progress on this journey was both slow and uncertain, and Mr. 
Hall, who had little influence with the men at first, lost all by the time 
the journey was nigh its termination, the Innuits showing, indeed, when 
he was laid up with boils—the result, probably, of change of diet—un- 
mistakable signs that they were not to be treated as menials. 

The second day’s journey brought them, however, to the islands in 
Countess of Warwick Sound. They killed a fine bear on their way. 
Arrived at the islands, Mr. Hall got the women to row him to Niountelik, 
the most northerly of three—they being on the central one—and here he 
found sea-coal, which he believes to have been left there by Frobisher’s 
expedition of 1578. Great was Mr. Hall’s joy. “Great God! Thou 
hast rewarded me in my search !” is his recorded ejaculation ; and one of 
the women said that he acted just like an angeko (one of their wizards or 
inspired men), for he danced, and laughed, and made a complete 
“summerset” on the coal! On their return they had an excellent supper 
on bear meat—“ beef-like, bright red, and juicy.” “ Ineomparable,” 
says Mr. Hall, “is the relish with which I have partaken to-night of the 
Polar bear-meat, with its two-inch coating of fat, white as the driven 
snow.” They obtained eight hundred pounds of fresh meat*from “ Ninoo,” 
as the Innuits call a bear. Whenever they kill a ninoo, they inflate the 
bladder, and attach it, with several peculiar charms, to a staff, which must 
be kept in a prominent position—in the boat whilst travelling, or on the 
tupic, or skin tent, while encamped. In accordance with Innuit eustom, 
it must be thus exposed for three days and three nights. ‘The liver of 
the ninoo is not eaten, and is said to be poisonous. , 

While on the central island, where they delayed a day hunting tuktoo 
(reindeer), the sound of icebergs falling from Grinnell Glacier on Kin- 
gaite into the sea could be distinctly heard, although some thirty or 
forty miles distant. On the 13th of August they started again, and 
made Toong-wine, where is an excellent harbour surrounded by magni- 
ficent mountains, and where was also an Innuit encampment—chiefly 
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old friends. The number of Innuits, indeed, on all Frobisher Land, 
appears to be very small, and since consumption has broken out among 
them, is becoming yearly smaller. At this spot were some monuments 
of stone, one of which was very remarkable, being in the form of a cross, 
and about six feet high. 

They had a difficult and tedious passage across the sound, consuming 
two and a half hours in making three miles, and shipping much water. 
The rise and fall of tide—some thirty feet-—made progress, indeed, all 
along the coast, difficult, not to say dangerous. The land was low, with 
iron-looking mountains in the background. But some spots showed signs 
of verdure, and altogether our enthusiastic explorer declares that “the 
scene was charming.” 

On Sunday, the 18th, they reached another Innuit encampment on 
what Mr. Hall calls “ Waddell Bay.” There were both friends and 
relatives among them, so the meeting was additionally pleasant. “Piovi- 
sions were also abundant. Venison and seal meat were hung to dry on 
strings, and the women were busily occupied in sewing skins. Their 
next bivouac was at Cape Stevens, where the rocks being apparently of 
a more friable nature, as also fossiliferous, they had been worn into 
caverns and fantastic shapes, or had been tumbled down in strange 
chaotic confusion. ‘God built the mountains,” exclaims Mr. Hall, 
“and He tumbleth them down again at His will! Overhead was hang- 
ing the whole side of a mountain, ready, as it seemed, at any moment, 
and by the snap of one’s finger, to fall! I felt as if obliged to take light 
and gentle steps. I breathed softly ; and, as I looked and looked again, 
I praised God for all His mighty works.” This is the true spirit in which 
to visit the Arctic regions, with a heart to feel the wondrous works of 
nature, and an intellect to ascribe them to an omniscient ruler. 

Crossing Ward’s Inlet, which was explored on a subsequent sledge 
journey, they reached “ Rae’s Point” at the extremity of “ Becher (Bel- 
cher?) Peninsula,’’ where they met with more old friends. These Innuits 
were well off, having killed ookgook, the largest kind of seal, but one of 
their women, “‘ Twerong,” was dying of consumption, and an angeko was 
‘“‘ankooting” her, or performing various superstitious ceremonies. On 
the 22nd, Mr. Hall landed on an island which he called “ Frobisher’s 
Farthest,” probably because the bay is not navigable to vessels of any 
size beyond that point, and also because Frobisher does not appear to 
have known it was a bay, whereas it terminates not far beyond. 

Beyond this point, also, the coast on the north-east side lowered and 
became covered with verdure. Reindeer also now abounded. The waters 
were teeming with animal life. Seals were so plentiful, that nothing but 
their skins were kept. Ducks were also so numerous, that it was almost 
an incessant hunt—more from habit on the part of the natives, says Mr. 
Hall, than from necessity. Add to all this, they soon came to a great 
river abounding in salmon, as did likewise another river which they met 
with at the head of the bay. Mr. Hall called the first “ Sylvia Grinnell 
River,” the second “Jordan River,” and the country in which they oc- 
curred “ Greenwood’s Land.” This discovery constituted, in fact, the 
most important feature of the expedition—not so much in the sense of its 
determining the so-called “ strait” to be a “ bay,” as in discovering so in- 
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viting and so promising a tract of country in such a region and in such 
a position. Considering, however, that Frobisher had visited the lands 
in which this pretty and secluded nook is situated within a century of the 
semi of America, and that he had occupied the same in the name of 
Queen Elizabeth, it seems to have been a work of supererogation to have 
claimed the same lands for the United States in the nineteenth century. 
Mr. Hall, however, did not think so, for, when at the head of the bay, 
he says: 

oe a glad was my heart as I planted the flag of America upon that 
mountain-top, and beheld it fluttering to the breezes of heaven in the 
sun’s light. The red, white, and blue—the argent stars—seemed gifted 
with a speaking spirit that said, ‘God hath ever blessed, and ever will 
bless, this emblem of freedom and power!’ ‘Yes,’ said I, mentally, 
‘that banner now floats where white man never stood before. The 
American flag precedes all others in proclaiming that this is the inceptive 
moment when civilisation, with ail its attendant virtues, makes hither its 
advance.’ ” 

We are happy to say we have no such example of enthusiasm running 
riot in the pages of our Arctic navigators ; yet the discovery effected by 
Mr. Hall, interesting as it is, is but that of a green field, as compared 
with what they (and even some of Mr. Hall’s countrymen, as Kane and 
others) have effected. 

As it was on “ Silliman’s Fossil Mount,” so it was at “ Sylvia Grin- 
nell River.” ‘ Now beside a noble river. Its waters are pure as crystal. 
From this river I have taken a draught on eating on its banks American 
cheese and American bread. The American flag floats flauntingly over 
it, as music of its waters seems to be ‘ Yankee Doodle.’ ”’ 

The spot is decidedly one of exceeding interest. There seems no 
doubt that, at the head of Frobisher Bay, a milder climate prevails than 
in Cumberland Bay and elsewhere in Frobisher Land, or the luxuriant 
vegetation that is around here could not be. The green plain, the grass- 
clothed hills, are abundant proofs of this. Mr. Hall declares that he 
never saw in the States, unless the exception be the prairies of the West, 
more luxuriant grasses on uncultivated lands. Pasture-land for stock, he 
adds, could not be excelled anywhere! “In a little spot not over four feet 
Square, one could count,” he adds elsewhere, ‘‘ more than fifty kinds of 
vegetation. Mosses, grasses, berry-bushes, flowers, willows, and man 
other plants.” All these were, however, quite diminutive; the blue- 
berry bushes were only from an inch to two inches in height. The women 
were constantly bringing presents of ripe fruit to our explorer, who was 
laid up at this time with boils. Of animals and birds, there were reindeer, 
rabbits, lemmings (or Lapland marmots), seals, eider-duck, partridges, 
white owls, and small chirping birds, besides many others that would 
escape the notice of a sick man without any pretensions to a knowled 
of natural history. Such abundant life unfortunately brought with it 
the disadvantages of bears, and apparently of numerous wolves. There 
are few doubts but that the head of Frobisher Bay would constitute an 
excellent site for a settlement from which to disseminate Christianity and 
the blessings of civilisation among the Esquimaux of Frobisher Land, 
just as the Danes are doing in Greenland. ‘There are admirable har- 
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bours along the coast, including Countess of Warwick Sound, Peter 
Force Sound, Ward Inlet, and others. Although the crop of verdure 
would afford probably but a scant stock of hay for winter fodder, still it 
is possible that some sheep and goats might be reared; at all events, the 
colony would not be worse off in this respect than Greenland, where a 
few sheep are reared, and the natural resources in sea-fish, salmon, wild- 
duck, and game, appear to be, if anything, more promising. The great 
drawbacks, after climate and ice, are the tides, which leave extensive 
flats at low water, and render navigation difficult. 

Mr. Hall is, however, very enthusiastic upon the subject. Writing of 
Tookoolito, he says: “To give this woman an education in the States, 
and subsequent employment in connexion with several of our missionaries, 
would serve to advance a noble and good work. And yet I must state 
that, unless a working colony, or several of them, were established, co- 

rating in this work, and laws were made by the fundamental power 
that should be as rigid relative to whalers visiting the coasts as those of 
Denmark to Greenland, all would be as nought. The working or trading 
colony would make its government school and church institutions self- 
supporting. Let the plan of Denmark for Greenland be followed. It 
is a good one, and works well.” 

The advantage of a settlement in Frobisher Bay would not apply 
merely to ameliorating the condition, and indeed preserving the handful 
of Innuits who dwell on Frobisher Land, but placed as it is in a central 
position between Davis’s Strait and Hudson’s Strait, it would be of in- 
calculable importance to whalers frequenting those seas and more 
northerly latitudes, to which there are no openings, save by one or other 
of those two straits, to merchantmen visiting Hudson’s Bay, and to all 
Polar expeditions. Notwithstanding the failure of Frobisher’s expedi- 
tion, which was foolishly bent on procuring gold, there is every reason to 
believe that the mineral resources of the mainland are various and pro- 
mising. At all events, the interests of .Great Britain and of British 
North America are much more deeply interested in instituting a settle- 
ment at an available point, where such would be of use, and in a central 

sition for sueccour in case of disasters, than the United States. It is 
very desirable, in many respects, that this district should be examined by 
a competent mineralogist and naturalist. A settlement placed in such a 
position would constitute neither more nor less than the key to all the 
Arctic lands, and are we—after ages of toil and labour, after an amount of 
perseverance and endurance which have entailed as much real honour to 
our navy as our most glorious victories, after sacrifices which have made 
the Arctic regions and the long-sought-for north-west passage household 
words in every cottage in Great Britain—to quietly hand over that key 
to the keeping of another power? What names do the great Polar seas 
at present bear? Hudson’s Bay and Straits, Davis’s Straits, Baffin’s Bay, 
Fox Channel, Wellington Channel, Laneaster Sound, Barrow Straits, 
Queen’s Channel, Jones’s Sound, Melville Sound, Banks’s Strait, and 
Byam Martin Channel. What names do the most extensive Polar lands 
bear ? Greenland (discovered by a Norwegian), Frobisher Land and Cock- 
burn Land, Southampton fslands, North Somerset, Devon, Lincoln, and 
Cornwall, Melville Peninsula, Boothia, Victoria Land, Prince of Wales’s 
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Land, Prince Albert Land, Prince Patrick Island, Wollaston Land, Mel- 
ville Island, Cornwallis Island, King William Land, and Grinnell Land. 
All these, with the most trifling exceptions, are discoveries effected by the 
enterprise and endurance of Britons, and, with the exception of Grinnell 
Land, bear British names. Is it for a moment to be supposed that the 
discovery of a well-known inlet, terminating in a omen fertile 
bay, is to entitle another power to institute a colony in the very heart of 
those seas which are more frequented than any others by all the maritime 
nations of Europe and America in pursuit of whales, walruses, seals, and 
fish, and, by concentrating them, to reap, as it were, all the advantages 
of centuries of toil, travel, and expenditure, both of money and life? 
We hope not; and we feel certain that the mere fact of our calling 
attention to such a project will be sufficient. 

Mr. Hall returned by the coast of Kingaite, reinforced by an additional 
boat of friendly Innuits; but they do not appear to have liked this 
portion of the undertaking. The coast is iron-bound, and the interior a 
glacier. Numerous islands and rocks render navigation very perilous, as 
Mr. Hall himself experienced, his life having been preserved by the 
courage and energy of Innuit female rowers; there was little or no 
animal life, and they were probably less intimate with the details of the 
coast, so at length rebellion broke out in the little party. ‘“ When 
Koojesse, who steered the boat, was directing our course away from the 
Kingaite side, and when I requested him to remain where I wished to 
make an examination, he curtly and even savagely replied, ‘ You stop ; 
I go.’ I was forced to smother my anger, and submit to the mortifi- 
cation of being obliged to yield before these untamed children of the icy 
north.” 

Leaving the inhospitable coast of Kingaite, then, for the time being, the 
Innuvits crossed over to Becher (or Belcher) Peninsula, and they hailed their 
return to their own land with shouts, firing of guns, andother demonstra- 
tions of joy. A fair wind enabled them to speed their way rapidly along 
the coast. At one spot where they landed the Innuits thought there was 
gold, but Mr. Hall says it was only “ fool’s gold,” by which, we suppose, 
he means mica. Visiting the islands in Countess Warwick Sound, he 
made further discoveries of relics of Frobisher—an excavation, which he 


supposed to be the commencement of a mine, a ship’s trench, the ruins - 


of houses, fragments of tile, glass, and pottery, a large piece of iron, and 
other relics. All this on Kodlunarn, or “ White Man’s Island.” Further 
coal deposits were also found on Niountelik Island, and at a point called 
Ek-ke-le-zhun. At length, after a fifty days’ journey, solely in the com- 
pany of Esquimaux, Mr. Hall re-joined the George Henry in Field Bay. 
As usual, he felt the change from the free cold air of the tupics or (tents) 
to that of the stove-heated ship very much. ‘ For many days,” he says, 
“before getting back to the ship the mountain-streams had been fast 
bound in chains of ice, yet as a general rule, and excepting the time 
during my recent sickness, I had always slept well. Now, however, I 
could not sleep, and was restless and disturbed.” 

On his return to the ship, Mr. Hall was surprised to find that his 
protégée, Tookoolito, had given birth to a first and only child, a very in- 
teresting little girl, who, having been born within ten months of their ac- 
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quaintance, may be said to have belonged to the expedition, and was, 
with its parents, brought to the United States, where it most unfortu- 
nately died. 

So intense was Mr. Hall’s anxiety to extend his researches—the main 
interest. of which lay with him in proving how lasting traditions are 
among the Esquimaux, and that detailed information concerning the fate 
of the Franklin expedition could be obtained in a similar manner—that 
he started upon another boat trip on the 7th of October, but, encounter- 
ing a severe hurricane, he was obliged to return to the ship. 

Just when preparations were making for the latter to make its way 
home, the pack-ice came down Davis's Straits, and in a moment, as it 
were, the fate of the ship was sealed, and she was imprisoned in Field 
Bay for another winter. This was on the 17th of October—the ship had 
intended to leave on the 20th! 

The results of this detention were, however, several interesting addi- 
tions to general knowledge. A further intimacy was obtained with 
regard to the customs of the Esquimaux. Further instances of the 
heartless system of leaving dying females to their fate, abandoning them, 
and, in fact, burying them alive, presented themselves. On one occasion 
an attempt was made to rescue a poor woman thus cruelly deserted, but 
she was found dead in her ice tomb. We have already observed upon 
the traces of Asiatic origin preserved among these people in their names 
of persons; the same are occasionally to-be met with also in the names of 
places, as Tikkoon, Ooksoon, Annawa, Keloun, and others, The system 
of Angekos is also a precise counterpart of the Shamanism of the Tun- 
guzians on the Amur, and there are many other points of resemblance. 
There is, indeed, every reason to suppose that Arctic America was 
peopled wd Behring’s Straits. Twice, however, Mr. Hall repeats the 
same statement, that he believes that the race, at all events on Frobisher 
Land, is fast disappearing. ‘It seems to me,” he says at page 50, 
vol. i., “that the days of the Innuits are numbered. There are very 
few of them now. Fifty years may find them all passed away, without 
leaving one to tell that such a people ever lived.”” Again, at page 314, 
he says: “ The race is fast dying out. Not many years more, and the 
‘ Innuit’ will be extinct.” 

The accidental detention of the ship in the ice was also turned to 
good account by Mr. Hall in performing further sledge journeys. One 
of these was undertaken to the islands in Countess of Warwick Sound 
in search of an anvil, of the existence of which there a was tradition current 
among the natives, but which appeared, somehow or other, to have got 
down to the line of low tides. The dogs, on this oecasion, got so ravenous 
that they sprang upon the pack on the sledge, and it was with great dif- 
ficulty that they were prevented devouring everything. Mr. Hall’s old 
friend Tweroong was found to have perished. Being unable to walk, 
an igloo had been, as usual, built for her; she was placed in it.without 
any food, and with no means of making a fire-light, and then abandoned 
to die alone! 

On the Ist of May, 1862, Mr. Hall made his way aeross Frobisher 
Bay to Kingaite coast. In“crossing the bay they found abundance of 
hummocky ice, and the snow-wreaths were numerous, abrupt, and high. 
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Turning up a narrow bay, the face of an abutting glacier was seen, 
roving the truth of his previous anticipations, that there were iceberg 
ischarges on Kingaite side. The glacier itself was then ascended by 

following the footsteps of a Polar bear. After a toilsome ascent of two 

miles a sea of ice was reached, at this season in part covered with snow, 
but the crystal blue ice cropped out here and there, giving relief to the 
view of an apparently illimitable sea of white around. The height of the 
glacier was estima to be at this point, which was close to the loftiest 

up of mountains on the Kingaite coast, called by Mr. Hall “ Presi- 
dent’s Seat,” three thousand five hundred feet, and its extent at least one 
hundred miles, for it reached over to Hudson’s Straits. Fifty miles of it 
was in view. Mr. Hall returned from this interesting excursion to the 
ship on the 21st of the same month. 

After various minor sledge exploring trips made in the month of June, 
Mr. Hall got together another party of natives at Cape True to go with 
him by boat once more to Countess of Warwick Sound. His object 
was to search again for the anvil, and he became convinced that the 
thick-ribbed ice had embraced it, and had carried it away from the land 
in its grasp. He was rewarded for his trouble, however, by finding 
several more relics of Frobisher’s expedition. The “ Svetiad, land” — 
Lok’s Island—was also explored on this occasion. 

Mr. Hall was finally summoned from a last trip to the same remark- 
able locality of Countess of Warwick Sound by Captain Buddington, 
who announced. that the ship was nearly free of ice. This was on the 
8th of August. On the 9th the ice had cleared away, the ship was 
swinging lazily to her anchors, and all now required was to weigh them 
and spread sail. This was soon effected, and the good ship George Henry 
was off St. John’s, Newfoundland, by the 21st of the same month, ar- 
riving at New London on the 13th of September. 

Mr. Hall has, we believe, taken his departure on a second expedition 
of research, accompanied by Ebierbing and Tookoolito, and we heartily 
wish him safety and success on his most praiseworthy mission. He has 
certainly, by his familiarity with Innuit habits and manners, done much 
towards ensuring success—the more especially as he has learnt to live 
like them—but we doubt if he has means enough at his disposal to 
effect a journey so far as King William’s Land—at least, without im- 
minent danger— notwithstanding his reliance on the resources and 
friendly feelings of the Esquimaux. 
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WOODBURY. 
BY MRS. BUSHBY. 
Part THE EIGHTH. 


I, 


THE DEPARTURE OF O’ FLYNN. 


THERE was a dinner-party at Sir Robert and Lady Joliffe’s, to which 
Mr. and Mrs. Percival and Miss Stuart were invited. Captain St. George, 
who was a cousin of Lady Joliffe’s, took Madeleine down to dinner, and 
endeavoured to make himself as agreeable as possible during the repast. 
He spoke of her dear Paris, and all its brilliant and refined gaiety, and he 
paid her several compliments, not such coarse and vulgar speeches as she 
was accustomed to hear from Daniel O’Flynn, but delicately and grace- 
fully turned. Madeleine was enchanted, was full of animation, and looked 
extremely beautiful; Mrs. Percival looked lovely, and was, as usual, 
pleasing and amiable; but Alfred was gloomy, cold, and silent. The 
lady who sat by him tried in vain to drag him into conversation, till 
finding that she could get nothing but “ yes” or “no” from him, and 
not caring to sit like a dummy, she addressed herself to her other 
neighbour, a very deaf old gentleman, who was willing enoguh to talk, 
though he heard nothing that she said, and was quite at cross purposes 
with her. 

In the evening, after the dinner guests had gone, Captain St. George 
fell into raptures about Madeleine. 

“T declare, Amy,” he said to Lady Joliffe, “she is such a bewitching 
little creature, that I would not mind marrying her—that is, if she has 
any money ; I can’t take a pauper, however charming she may be.” 

“‘T do not suppose she can be rich,” said his cousin. “TI have heard 
that both Colonel and Mrs. Stuart were very extravagant. But, Fred, 

ou really must not be rushing headlong into any folly about this girl. 

ray remember it is easy to get into a matrimonial scrape, but not so easy 
to get out of one. And remember, too, that you are engaged, or almost 
engaged, to Lady Alice.” 

“IT am not at all compromised in that quarter, Amy ; if I were to marry 
to-morrow, Lady Alice could not bring an action of breach of promise, 
et cetera, against me. And if this captivating little Madeleine had only 
ten thousand pounds, I would take her rather than Lady Alice, with her 
two thousand a year.” 

“You would be a great donkey, then, my good cousin. Lady Alice is 
not so pretty as that little French girl, but she has been much better 
brought up, and would make a better wife. You surely know that Miss 
Stuart’s mother ran off with Lord Darlington, after having made herself 
notorious with a Russian prince?” 

“ Well, the daughter is not to blame for that.” 

“There is a saying, ‘ Like father, like son,’ and it may be, ‘ like mother, 


like daughter,’ Fred.’’ 
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“ But no one says a syllable against Mrs. Percival; she seems to be 
thought quite a pattern of perfection in this neighbourhood.” 

‘Oh, she lived with her father’s relations formerly; she never even 
saw her mother from her earliest childhood, and is quite a stranger to 
her.” 

“ Mrs. Percival is a nice person, but what a disagreeable fellow that 
Percival is!” exclaimed, Captain St. George. ‘“ Did you observe how 
bearish he was at dinner to-day, and how sullen he looked, because Miss 
Stuart and I contrived to get up a little flirtation ?” 

“ There is some excuse for this looking sharply after his young sister- 
in-law, Fred; her dying father committed her to Mr. and Mrs, Percival’s 
guardianship, and Mr. Percival probably perceives that the girl is 
flighty, and rather light-headed. He is in a responsible position in 
regard to her.” 

“ But if I am willing to take her guardianship upon myself ?” 

“ He cannot know your thoughts; flirtation means nothing ; but I do 
hope, Fred, that you will not get seriously entangled with that little Miss 
Stuart, and throw off your allegiance to Lady Alice.” 

Lady Joliffe bade her cousin good-night, and he betook himself to a 
cigar, and to think over the respective merits of the two young ladies 
mentioned in the preceding discussion. 

Alfred Percival’s and Daniel O’Flynn’s private interviews still con- 
tinued, but at length a change seemed to have come over the spirit of 
these communings. O’Flynn’s broad, florid, pursy face exhibited marks 
of disquietude and anxiety unusual to it, his arrogant self-sufficiency 
seemed somewhat checked, and there was a restlessness about him very 
different from his usual dull composure. From these confidential meetings 
Alfred now came forth with ill-suppressed joy—joy which he seemed 
anxious, however, to conceal from his lately beloved friend, who, on the 
contrary, looked dispirited and dismayed. 

Mrs. Percival was at a loss to account for the change in O’Flynn, but 
she was soon put in possession of the truth, namely, that some past 
transactions, not very honourable to him, had been discovered by parties 
who had been injured by them, and who now threatened exposure and 
punishment. 

Agnes, always kind-hearted and amiable, was sorry for him in his dis- 
tress, yet she could not but rejoice that he had determined on leaving 
England to avoid the impending prosecution. She did not like his 
familiarity with her sister ; she did not like his mysterious meetings with 
her husband, or the strange influence he seemed to exercise over him; and 
she felt his presence an incubus on the family. 

“ We have nothing in common with him,” she could not help saying 
to Alfred, “and it is hard to be annoyed with the presence of a vulgar 
and disagreeable stranger. He will suit the low Irish whom he will meet 
in New York much better.” 

Alfred liberally assisted his friend with his time and his purse ; all due 
preparations were made at Woodbury to 


Speed the parting guest. 


And O’Flynn at length took his departure from Britain for the United 
States, carrying with him neither the esteem of the rich nor the benedic- 
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tions of the poor. Unloved, unpitied, and unregretted, for not even 
Madeleine appeared to miss him. 

He was gone, and Alfred seemed to breathe more freely; a weight 
seemed removed from his mind; and the clouds that had been long 
thering on his brow were suddenly cleared away. In the hilarity of 

spirits he even proposed an excursion to one among the most fre- 
quented watering-places. 

Madeleine was delighted, and Agnes much pleased at the idea of this 
agreeable excursion ; but just then a letter was received by Alfred from 
his cousin, Edgar Howard, announcing that he was about to return to 
England, and saying that he would be very happy to go to Woodbury as 
soon as the ship was paid off, and was delighted at the prospect of 
meeting his dear cousin again, and of becoming acquainted with his wife, 
of whom their late uncle, Mr. Montague, had written him in the highest 
terms. 

“This will prevent our leaving home, Alfred,” said Agnes, when she 
had read the letter, “‘or, at least, make it necessary for us to put off 
going for some time; we cannot possibly be absent when your cousin 
arrives. How glad you will be to see him; so shall I. It is very fortu- 
nate that Mr. O’Flynn is gone; I don’t suppose that Edgar would have 
liked associating with him.” 

** Yes, it is indeed most fortunate,” replied Alfred. ‘I am sure I am 
infinitely obliged to the people who threatened to prosecute him; he was 

ming very troublesome, and I did not exactly know how to get rid of 
him. i hope he may never come back to be a millstone round my neck 


“If he even does return from America, you must keep him at a greater 
distance, dear Alfred, and not allow him to take up his quarters here 
anew. You will, of course, goto Portsmouth or Plymouth, at whichever 
port he may arrive, to receive your cousin ‘on his return to England, and 
give him a cordial invitation to Woodbury ?” 

“ ‘Why no, Agnes, I think it would be better for us to be off before he 
arrives. It would be very awkward to receive him here, at Woodbury. 
Remember, Aggy, this place was to have been his—he expected to have 
had it, at least. I wonder that you, who are so considerate of every- 
body’s feelings; cannot perceive that it will be rather trying to Edgar to 
come here only as a guest, when he looked forward to being a master.” 

“True, true; you are right, Alfred, it might cause him some pain; at 
any rate, on his first arrival. I was only thinking that we would do all 
we possibly could, by marked kindness, to make up to him for his loss.” 

“Tt is not likely that any amount of kindness from anybody could 
make up for the loss of a valuable property, and some thousands per 
anpum.”’ 

** J should place sincere affection before money,” said Agnes. 

“Would you? ‘Then I believe you are the only living individual in 
the civilised world who entertains such an idea.” 

“Oh, no, Alfred! Do not say that—do not accuse civilisation of 
being so inimical to kindly feeling. Let me remind you,” she added, 
smiling sweetly, and leaning her hand on ‘his shoulder, “ that a certain 
Mr. Alfred Percival married Agnes Stuart from affection, well knowing 


that she had not a penny, and that her family were poor. Has he ever 
regretted it ?” 
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“ No—never, Aggy dear—never! I think we had better get away 
as soon as we can, so as not to seem to avoid Edgar. And, moreover, 
instead of only going to Cheltenham, or Harrogate, or Tunbridge Wells, 
" had better cross to the'Continent. They say Spa is a delightful 

ace.” 

“Spa? That is in Belgium. I should be frightened of falling in 
with my unfortunate mother there, and that horrible Lord Darlington. 
You know they went to Brussels.” 

‘Many people go to Brussels that don’t go to Spa. But set your 
mind at ease about meeting your mother. She and her friend have gone 
to Italy. I happened to hear so the other day from an old college chum 
of mine, who mentioned having met them at Naples.”’ 

“Then that removes my only objection, and Madeleine, I am sure, 
will be enchanted to go to Spa.” 


II. 
A FAREWELL MEETING. 


THERE were two individuals to whom the report of the approaching 
departure of the Percivals to the Continent caused great vexation, and 
these were—Captain St. George and Rose Ashford. 

Captain St. George had just prevailed upon his cousin, Lady Joliffe, 
to invite Madeleine Stuart to spend eight or ten days with her at 
Coningsby House—Sir Robert’s seat near Woodbury. He had counted 
upon at least a week’s flirtation with the young beauty, without any 
annoyance from her guardian, Alfred Percival, and much provoked he was 
to find that she was going to Spa with her sister and brother-in-law, 
and could not accept Lady Joliffe’s invitation. 

“I do believe that fellow, Percival, is carrying the girl off to avoid 
me!” he exclaimed to his cousin. 

** Nonsense, Fred—you are too conceited. Why should Mr. Percival 
take her all the way to Spa to avoid you ?” 

Nevertheless, there was more truth in the assertion than Lady Joliffe 
supposed. Alfred Percival did not at all like St. George’s attention to 
Madeleine, and he told Agnes that such a vaut rien would be a miserable 
match for her sister, even supposing that he had any serious intentions. 

Agnes took the alarm immediately; she informed Alfred that Made- 
leine seemed charmed with the handsome young officer, and added that, 
if he, Alfred, had a bad opinion of Captain St. George, the sooner they 
took her sister out of his way the better. 

Rose heard with grief, which she could confide to no one, that Mr. 
Percival was going abroad. To her this seemed a sentence of eternal 
separation. And the deep sea was to roll between her. and him! And 
she was no more to see him galloping along the road, no more to meet 
him on the sunny hill-side, or in the shady wood, or to smuggle him into 
her own little sanctum, when evening had spread her veil of darkness 
around, and only the bright stars, the stars that tell no tales, were look- 
ing on ! | 

Si Oh! I shall die—I shall die if Ae goes!’’ exclaimed Rose, in despair. 
“ How shall I ever get through the weary hours—the weary, weary 
weeks and months! And that Mrs. Percival, his wife, will be with him 
—and I! what will become of me? Will he forget me?” 
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Poor Rose was beginning to feel that if sin has its allurements it has 
also its miseries. 

There was a tempest in her soul 

She struggled vainly to control ; 

There, sinful love—fruitless regret— 

And wishes wild in tumult met, 

And passion, like a whirlwind, raged, 

By reason nor by hope assuaged. 


Yes, all was chaos in the wretched girl’s mind, where thoughts of the 
past, the present, and the future, came surging over each other, like the 
foaming waves of a troubled sea. 

“Tf he goes I shall die,” she repeated to herself. But did she really 
think of death—of the passage from this world to another—of the judg- 
ment that might await her there? No. It was only of the desolation 
which would fall upon her when the partner of her guilt was gone, upon 
which her thoughts were centred. “I must see him!” she said; and 
she went by turns to all their usual haunts, but at none of them did she 
find him. She could never meet him except when riding with Miss 
Stuart, or driving her in a low phaeton he had. At such times it was 
impossible to speak to him, therefore she at length determined to write 
to him, having her note conveyed through his favourite groom, begging 
him to meet her at the accustomed place in the wood. 

Alfred Percival went to the appointed rendezvous, and Rose arrived 
soon after him; she was in a state of evident excitement, though trying 
to be calm. 

“Ts it true that you are going away, Mr. Alfred?” she asked, in a 
tremulous voice. 

“ Only for a short time, Rose dear,” he replied. 

“Oh! what will become of me if you desert me? If you go to these 
foreign parts, you will forget me. I know you will, Oh! Mr. Alfred, 
have pity on me!”’ 


And she threw herself on her knees, and held up her clasped hands to 
him. 

“Nay, Rose love, this is nonsense,”’ he said, as he raised her from the 
ground, placed her on a mossy bank, and sat down by her. “ You did 
not grieve so when I went to London after my father’s death, and yet I 
was three weeks away. I shall not be much longer this time. I have 
promised Mrs. Percival and her sister to take them abroad for a short 
time; I can’t take you too, you know, or I would.” 

Rose was only too willing to be deceived, and believe him. She 
smiled through her tears, laid her head on his shoulder, and asked, 
timidly, 

" Will you be glad to come back to me ?” 

«You cannot doubt it, darling,” said the unscrupulous Mr. Percival. 
“What shall I care for Spa when you are not there? But I want to 
speak to you very seriously about your future life, my Rose. My cousin 
writes me that he expects to return to England almost immediately. The 
ship is to be paid off. Of course your brother will hurry home, and if he 
should find out what has been going on, Rose, it will be very unfortu- 
nate. It would be better that he found you a married woman.” 


Rose raised her head from his supporting shoulder, and gazed at him 
with a bewildered look. 
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“ There is young Charlton—he would marry you to-morrow, Rose, if 
you would have him, and why not take him, darling?” 

** And give you up for ever—leave you for one for whom I do not care 
a straw!” exclaimed Rose. 

“No, no; that need not follow. Our intimacy might go on just the 
same. Charlton would have to attend to the business of his = he 
could not be keeping guard over you always, and we might meet, as we 
do now, my own Rose.” 

The girl started up, and, stepping a little way back, she said: 

“ Mr. Percival, I will not bring disgrace upon an honest man’s home. 
It was only the other day that Robert Charlton offered to marry me, but 
I refused him. I ¥ 

“ T am very sorry you did so, Rose,” interrupted Alfred Percival; “ it 
was short-sighted ind foolish on your part to refuse so good an offer. To 
what are you looking forward? J can’t marry you—I can’t take you to 
live in the house with Mrs, Percival—what will you do by-and-by, when, 
in the course of nature, your father dies ?” 

Rose only sighed. 

‘You should think a little of realities, Rose, I have just told you that 
the Vigorous may be expected very soon. Now, it is probable that your 
brother will be more wide awake than your father and your grandmother, 
who seldom or ever stir ten yards from their own doors. Remember that 
woman Mrs. Percy’s tongue was let loose upon you long ago, and she 
will begin again, and set all the village gossips talking, when your 
brother arrives. Nobody could say anything if you were married; you 
should look ahead, Rose—you really should.” 

“Ah! Look ahead! You never gave me such advice formerly, Mr. 
Alfred—never !’” murmured poor Rose, suppressing with difficulty her 
tears. ‘My brother Richard is not coming,home in the Vigorous. 
He was ill when it left, and his captain kindly promised to get him 
transferred to another ship. He has been promoted, and is now warrant- 
officer. It is not likely that he will return to England for another year 
at least, maybe longer.” 

“T am glad to hear it on your account, and I hope, before he comes 
back, that you will have got over your scruples, Rose, dear, and be 
settled in a comfortable house of your own.” 

Rose shook her head, her heart was too full to allow her to speak. 

Alfred felt tired and bored, but he was obliged to show some kind- 
ness to the poor young woman, and to cheer her a little before bidding 
her good-by. Rose clung to him as if her very existence depended 
upon him, but he managed at last to get rid of her, and, as he galloped 
homewards, he mentally exclaimed, 

“Confound the girl! What cursed folly not to accept that young 
man, Charlton. I suppose, now, she will be a burden on me for the rest 
of my life. When I come back from the Continent I must try to get 
her shipped off to Australia. If O’Flynn had been here, he could have 
managed this for me, as he sticks at nothing, and, I verily believe, would 
commit a murder for a tolerably handsome reward.” 
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II. 
GOING TO SPA. 


Mrs. Barwe x had offered to take charge of her little girls, Cecil and 
Sophia Frances, who, by Alfred’s wish, had been called after his mother 
and his late aunt, Mrs. Howard, but Agnes would not consent to leave 
them behind. The party, then, that started for Belgium, were Mr. and 
Mrs. Percival, their two children, Madeleine Stuart, Mrs. Percival’s 
maid, a nurse, and a courier, who had agreed to act as valet to Mr. Per- 
cival. 

Agnes had never been to sea in her life, not even for the shortest 
voyage, except across to Fifeshire by the ferry-boat, when she resided in 

> aheq therefore she was soon put hors de combat, and obliged to 
retire to her berth ; while Madeleine, who was quite well, sat laughing 
and talking with Alfred Percival on deck, joined by one or two pleasant 
passengers, until a late hour. They were going to Antwerp, and having 
slowly passed up the “lazy Scheldt,” the passengers, all dressed and 
ready to land, assembled on deck at the unearthly hour of half-past five 
in the morning; at six o'clock, as.an old gentleman observed, “ the 
morning seemed over before the usual hour for anybody to dream of 
getting up.” 

The douaniers came on board, and Agnes, who was new to the scene, 
was amused by it; they accosted her, as usual, with, “ Madame, vos 
clefs,” but she did not answer as the cockney dame in a certain little poem 


did : 





“Sir, that is not my name, 
*Tis— Mrs. Toby Suooks. La! what a shame 
To search that bag—that’s but a drop of brandy, 
1 brought it ‘cause I thought it would be handy.” 


And now the time had come 

The luggage to secure. 

Few people can endure 
With patience to perform this task, 
And cross papas were heard to ask 
How, in the devil’s name they were ‘to find 
The endless baggage of their womenkind. 
If there’s a thing on earth that gentlemen detest 
More than another, north, south, east, and west, 
lt is a bandbox! ‘Trunks, portmanteaus, cases, 
Elicit from the male sex but wry faces ; 
Whilst every tiny bandbox brings a curse. 


Agnes was not allowed much time to see 


Antwerp, with all its quaint old buildings, and its store 
Of churches, pulpits, altars, reliques, and the like. 
And paintings, said to be, by Rubens and Vandyke— 


for Alfred and Madeleine were both anxious to push on to Brussels, 
where they anticipated more amusement; where there are theatres, 
splendid shops, and gay promenades—places more in accordance with 
Madeleine’s taste than gloomy churches or galleries of paintings. Not 
that Brussels is deficient in these, but it is more of a gay French town 
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than a sombre Dutch one. Though Alfred was never very willing to 
part with his money, Madeleine managed to coax him into buying for 
her some of the pretty light jewellery to be found in the Rue Montague 
de Ja Cour ; and Agnes was delighted at his kindness in thus gratifying 
her sister’s “ girlish fancy,” as she called it, for these showy baubles. 

At length they reached Spa—a place, as Murray truly says, “almost 
made up of inns and lodging-houses”—and they soon settled themselves 
at the best hotel. Two pretty young women, like Mrs. Percival and 
Madeleine, were speedily observed, and as acquaintances are quickly made 
in such resorts of the gay world, the party from Woodbury were before 
long immersed in society. Madeleine was rejoiced to find here some 

ple she had known formerly in Paris, especially her cousin: Octavie, 
the widow of the French préfet, who had laid aside her mourning, and 
had come to Spa, pour s’égayer. 

Madeleine was not im the least abashed at meeting those who were 
well aware of her mother’s shameful escapade; while Agnes, could she 


_ have been guided by her own feelings, would have left Spa immediately, 


and gone anywhere to avoid the inquisitive and, as she imagined, sneer- 
ing looks of those who were cognisant of Mrs. Stuart’s guilt and Colonel 
Stuart’s fate. 

Alfred Percival seemed to be furnished with the hide of a rhinoceros ; 
nothing appeared to make an impression upon him; while Madeleine was 
like an ephemera, living for its little moment utterly devoid of reflection; 
like a bright shadow, like a sunbeam, like a rainbow, vivid and beautiful, 
but without an atom of solidity. 

The tastefully-dressed, the somewhat coquettish, but certainly pretty 
and pleasing French widow seemed anxious to establish her connexion to 
the English party, who lived at the most fashionable hotel, and had every 
appearance of wealth. 

It is astonishing what magic there is even in the semblance of riches. 
Wonderful how the multitude bow down to the golden calf! The 

atest donkey that ever brayed in human voice, if a millionnaire, 
would be much more courted, thought much more of, than the patriot, 
the hero, the philosopher, the man of genius, the wit, the wisest, the 
cleverest, or the best. Of a surety Mammon rules the world, though 
it is equally certain that we brought nothing into the world, and can take 
nothing away from it when we leave it. 

Three or four mornings after their arrival at Spa, Octavie joined the 
Percivals and Madeleine during the early promenade, the “ Promenade 
de Sept Heures,” when the people drench themselves with mineral water 
from the “‘ Pouhon,” and she invited herself to breakfast with them in 
order that she might, as she said, “causer un peu” with Madeleine. 
Neither Alfred nor Agnes spoke French with any fluency though they 
both understood it, therefore Octavie’s attempts to strike up a flirtation 
with Alfred were not responded to with the avidity that might have been 
expected from that gentleman’s accustomed gallant attention to all pretty 
women. 

Mr. Percival took himself off to the reading-room “to look through 
the English papers ;’ Mrs. Percival amused herself in painting some 
charming wild flowers she had gathered the evening before amidst the 
winding sunny walks which lead up to the heights overlooking the little 
town, which, as every one who has been at Spa knows, is situated in the 
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midst of hills, forming a part of the chain of the Ardennes. Octavie had 
thrown herself on a sofa, and was trifling with some petty fancy work, 
while Madeleine, who certainly was a votary of the goddess Vacuna, and 
who much of her time in total idleness, was sitting on a low stool 
near her cousin's sofa, half teazing, half petting Octavie’s lapdog. 

“Do tell me, cousin,” she said, “ what the duchess, papa’s duchess, did 
without him when poor papa was killed ?” 

Agnes started, and laid down her pencil. 

“ Why, my dear,” replied Octavie, “she was au désespoir for some 
time, and even talked of giving up society and retiring into a convent, 
and a Carmelite convent of all places, where they are so strict. She took 
counsel from a priest who is quite devoted to that order; an excsedingly 
handsome young man he is, an immense favourite among the pious 
dames of Paris; yes, both among the juvenile and the ancient saints. So 
he got hold of the bereaved duchess—he certainly has magnificent eyes 
—and had nearly managed to consign her and her fortune to a nunnery, 
when there arrived in Paris a Spanish grandee, Count Munos Olivarez ; 
he was handsomer and more charming than even the apostle of the Car- 
melites. The duchess met him first at a quiet little soirée at the house 
of the Spanish ambassador. The Spanish stranger admired her very 
much, and paid her great attention; the duchess began to dry her tears 
for your poor papa, and it ended in her giving up the Carmelites, disap- 
pointing her confessor, and being persuaded to resume her throne as the 
queen of beauty, and a leader of the fashionable world.” 

**] should not like to go into a convent,” said Madeleine, shuddering. 

** Of course not ; the fasts and the vigils would not suit you; besides, 
it would be a thousand pities to cut off your beautiful huir,” replied 
Octavie. 

The two Parisian friends then went on to discuss people and past 
events of whom and of which Agnes knew nothing, and she left them 
gladly to spend the rest of her morning with her dear children, whose 
society was more congenial to her. 

“ Alas!” she exclaimed to herself, as she passed slowly along the 
upper corridor to the cheerful apartments engaged as day and night 
nurseries for the children, “‘ how painful it is to observe that poor Made- 
leine’s levity; it was shocking to hear her speak with so much indifference 
of our unfortunate father’s death, and without the slightest hesitation of 
the disreputable woman, duchess though she is, who had lured him from 
his home ties. Ah! how fortunate for my darling little girls that they 
will be brought up in a quiet, well-conducted English circle! How 
doubly fortunate that they have such an excellent father—one so tho- 
roughly moral, so exemplary in every respect !” 

She opened the nursery door, and found little Cecil, with the gravity 
and importance of a schoolmistress, endeavouring to drum into the still 
smaller Sophy’s memory Watts’s hymn, 

How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each passing hour, 


And gather honey all the day 
From every opening flower ! 


“Mamma !” cried Cecil, “should Sophy not learn to be a busy bee ? 
She says she can’t be a bee.” 
Agnes laughed : 
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“ Sophy is right there; she can’t turn herself into the insect called a 
bee, but she may imitate its good habit of being always busy. I see she 
is very busy just now tearing out the pretty curls from her poor wax 
doll’s yellow wig.” 

“ That’s mischief,” said the little moralist, Cecil, “ and nurse says it is 
better to do nothing than to do mischief.” 

“ But those who do nothing generally end in doing mischief, darling,” 
replied Mrs. Percival. 

“ Then Aunt Leina will end in doing—oh, so much mischief—for she 
is not like the busy bee; she never does anything at all.” 

“‘ Hush, Cecil dear! you must not make such ill-natured remarks; you 
will be a naughty little girl, if you do.” 

The child, who was evidently intent on telling something, continued : 

“Papa need not have bought that pretty workbox for Aunt Leina 
yesterday, for she never sews like you, or nurse. We were in the nop. 
and I begged him to buy something for Sophy and me, but he would 
not. So nurse bought us these two little baskets. See how pretty they 
are,” she said, bringing forward from a table in the corner of the room 
two articles of the beautiful painted wooden-work such as is sold at Spa. 

“It was extremely kind of you indeed, nurse, to give the children 
these charming little baskets,” said Mrs. Percival. “ But do not accus- 
tom them to ask for things which strike their fancy—it will make them 

“1 don’t want to be greedy like Aunt Leina,” cried Cecil. ‘“ Papa 
bought her such a number of pretty things at Brussels, and he did not 
buy any for you.” 

The nurse coughed, and walked towards the window. 

“‘ Because your papa knew, dear, that Ido not care for ornaments, and 
that I should be much more obliged to him for giving them to my sister. 
Would you not be very glad if any one gave a pretty toy to darling 
Sophy?” 

The child thought a moment, and then answered. 

“ Yes—but I would be very glad to get one too.”’ 

There spoke human nature. 


IV. 


NEW ARRIVALS. 


Nor long after the Percivals had come to Spa, two Scotch gentlemen 
arrived there; they seemed nearly of the same age, but evidently were 
not brothers. They were both fine looking men—said the gossiping 
ladies who spoke of them to Mrs. Percival and Madeleine ; one of them, 
the taller of the two, had very dark hair and eyes, and seemed to have 
been bronzed in some warm climate. The other was fair, with blue eyes, 
and, though graceful in figure, was less athletic than his friend. 

Who were they ? Who could they be? Madeleine was most anxious 
toascertain. She and her party had been absent from Spa for nearly two 
days, on an excursion to the cave and village of Remouchamps. Although 
this interesting place is only about nine miles from Spa, the road to it is 
stony and bad, and up steep hills, across rugged heaths, and down into 
wild ravines. It takes, therefore, no inconsiderable time to reach the 
little inn at Remouchamps, and some hours to visit, in not too hurried 
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and scrambling a manner, the grotto, the path to which is slippery and 


wet, Lights and a guide are required for descending into this cave, 
which is watered by a subterranean stream. 

Agnes was delighted with the cave and its surrounding scenery, and 
would willingly have lingered longer among these strange displays of 
wild nature, but Madeleine was im a fever to return to Spa, with its 
Redoute, its promenades, and its gay re-unions. On reaching their hotel 
they heard of the recent arrivals, and on Mr. Percival sending for the 
list of names, they saw “ Lord Eskdale and Mr. John Lawson, from 
Scotland.” 

‘Lord Eskdale!” eried Agnes; “ why, he must be the son of my good 
great-grandmother’s and Aunt Meenie’s friend, Lady Eskdale ; and Mr. 
John Lawson, can he be my old Edinburgh acquaintance, Johunie 
Lawson ?” ; 

Mrs. Percival’s face flushed, and her eyes sparkled as she exclaimed 
this. 

Johnnie Lawson, with his black eyes, stood vividly before her, while she 
reverted in thought to the bygone days of her cheerless childhood. 

“ Lady Eskdale !” said Madeleine; “I am sure I have heard poor papa 
speak of her, and a daughter of hers, Lady Janet, who wanted to marry 
him. Mamma used sometimes to tell papa that he had better have 
married that Scotch giantess,.Lady Janet Dundas; and then papa used 
to say he wished he had done so, just to teaze mamma.” 

The Scotch new comers made their appearance at the table d’héte 
dinner, which Mr. Percival and his party frequently joined, but no con- 
versation passed between them; however, lord Eskdale seemed to ad- 
mire Madeleine, who made very good use of her eyes, and was full of 
smiles and animation as she spoke to Alfred and to others near her, by 
turns in French, English, and Italian. Agnes was more quiet in her 
manners, but Mr. Lawson thought that she was more beautiful than the 
lively Madeleine, and was charmed with her deep blue, thoughtful, mild 
eyes, and her exceedingly sweet smile. 

“T have surely seen that lovely face before, and those dreamy eyes !” 
he exclaimed to the earl, whose whole attention was directed to the 
coquettish-looking little linguist. 

“Perhaps in Hindostan,” said his companion, scarcely glancing at 
Mrs. Percival. 

“No, it seems to me to be a vision from the still further past. Some- 
thing conneets that lady in my mind with my Scottish home of early 
years.” 

“That is surely Johnnie Lawson,” thought Agnes, “and I almost 
fancy that he reeognises me; but, after all, it is vain and silly to think 
that he can remember me.” 

There was a ball at the rooms that night, and the Percivals and the 
Scotch gentlemen were all at it. Lawson had looked over the visitors’ 
book, and had seen the name of “ Miss Stuart.’’ 

“ Ah, then I am right!” he exclaimed. “It must be Agnes Stuart 
herself. How lovely she is!” 

“‘ A beautiful creature, certainly,” replied Lord Eskdale ; “ we must try 
to be introduced.” 

Among the company at the ball was a Colonel Murray, who had been 
several weeks at Spa, and knew all the élite of the visitors. 
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Lawson seized upon him. 

“ Are you acquainted with that very pretty Miss Stuart, Murray, who 
is staying at the same hotel with us? and can you tell me if she is con- 
nected to the old Scotch family, the Stuarts of Glen Alpine?” 

“ Yes, she is; her father, Colonel Stuart, was the last of the race. He 
was killed in a duel; it was a sad affair.”’ 

«You will tell it to me another time, but now I want to be introduced 
to Miss Stuart ; will you present me?” 

“ Certainly,” said Colonel Murray, turning towards a group of ladies 
and gentlemen at a little distance. 

* Holloa!’’ cried Lord Eskdale. “ Are you stealing a march on me, 
Lawson? That won’t do; Murray must introduce me also.” 

“T shall be happy to do your bidding, Eskdale,” said Colonel Murray. 
“ But for once the commoner must take precedence of the earl, for I pro- 
mised Lawson first.” 

They went up to the above-mentioned group, and Colonel Murray was 
about to present Mr. Lawson to Madeleine, who had just been dancing, 
when he suddenly drew back a step. 

“ This is not the Miss Stuart I meant ; not my—not Agnes Stuart.” 

He uttered these words in a low voice to Colonel Murray, but Made- 
leine heard them, and took upon herself to reply to them. 

“No, Iam not Agnes; she is my old sister, and my chaperone.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Colonel Murray. “ But, Miss Stuart, the term old 
does not apply to Mrs. Percival.” 

“Did you ever learn your namesake’s English grammar, Colonel 
Murray?” asked Madeleine, saucily. “It used to be the horror of my 
childhood, and I have some faint idea of what was called comparative 
degrees being mentioned in it. Now, speaking according to the rules of 
grammar, Agnes is old compared to me.” 

John Lawson did not listen to her nonsense ; the “ Mrs. Percival” fell 
harshly on his ear. Then Agnes Stuart—the pretty, bashful girl whom 
he had remembered from his boyhood, the lovely creature whom he had 
80 often, amidst the burning sands of India, pictured to himself meeting 
again in his dear native Scotland—was a married woman, lost to him for 
ever ! 

The castles in the air he had been so busily building since the dinner 
at the table d’héte were in a moment demolished, like “the baseless fabric 
of a dream,” and his countenance lost its eager expression, yet after 
Colonel Murray had introduced Lord Eskdale to Madeleine, Mr. Lawson 
went with him to be presented to Mrs.. Percival. , 

“T have not the presumption,” he said, “to suppose for a moment that 
you can recollect me, but I remember you at Mr. Rossignol’s dancing- 
school in my juvenile days.” 

Agnes frankly and simply held out her hand to him as she replied: 

“ But I do recolleet you; I should have been very ungrateful had I 
forgotten my High School preux chevalier. Ah! those childish days 
seem like a dream to me.” And Agnes sighed. 

Mr. Lawson was not so conceited as. to take the sigh to himself. But 
he sighed also, while he said: 

“ These bright, yet too Heeting days, have been more than a dream to 
me. You cannot imagine how I, who have so long been an exile from 
my early home, have clung to the dear recollections of the past.” 
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The sets were just forming for a quadrille, and John Lawson thought 
it incumbent on him to ask Mrs. Percival to dance it. 

“ Thank you, no,” she said; “I seldom dance, but I will get you a 
partner, if you will allow me.” 

He declined the offer, and remained standing by her side. 

Presently Madeleine tripped by, leaning on Lord Eskdale’s arm, while 
two or three gentlemen were following her, crying : 

“ Mais, Mademoiselle !’’ 

* Ma, Signorina !” 

But she only laughed and shook her fan at them, Madeleine had a 
habit of engaging herself to three or four partners for the eame dance, 
and she always chose the one she liked best, or threw them all overboard 
if another gentleman asked her to dance whom she preferred to the rest. 
This bad habit might have occasioned some mischief in Germany, but 
the French and Italians, though of unquestionable bravery, and knowing 
the rules of etiquette, are not so much given to brawls as are the blus- 
tering Germans. 

“ Lord Eskdale, I presume, is the son of the Countess of Eskdale who 
used to live in Queen-street, in Edinburgh?’’ asked Agnes of Mr. 
Lawson. 

“ Yes, her only son; but she is well provided in daughters.” 

“ Ts, you say; then she is still living? I remember thinking her a 
very handsome old lady in my childhood.” 

“She is a fine-looking old lady still, and wonderfully active for her 
age. She is most anxious for her son to marry, but the earl has not yet 
found any one to make an impression on his flinty heart. His mother 
tried hard to bring about a match between him and the daughter of a 
Highland laird—a baronet. She thought she had carried the day ; but 
no, Eskdale urged that there was one objection, and that was fatal—she 
had large, ugly feet! It is a pity the damsel had not possessed the fairy 
feet of your sister.” 

John Lawson did not say your fairy feet, though he admired Agnes’s 
own pretty little feet, which now and then peeped from under her tasteful 
half-mourning dress. 

The two sat down, and for a few minutes watched the dancers in 
, Silence. Madeleine seemed to glide through the quadrille, with her 
graceful little figure and light airy steps. Her vis-a-vis was her cousin, 
Octavie, whose partner was Colonel Murray, a more agreeable companion 
than she had found Alfred, to whom she had been condemned for ten 
minutes. Colonel Murray spoke French well, and had no objection to 
a flirtation with the lively French widow. Near the dancers in that 
quadrille stood a gentleman with folded arms, and a countenance expres- 
sive of sullenness or annoyance. 

“ Pray,” said Lawson to Agnes, “ who is that gentleman—he sat near 
you at dinner to-day—the one with folded arms, who looks so sternly at 
your sister? Her gaiety, one would think, should elicit smiles rather 
than frowns.” 

“That is Mr. Percival, my husband,” replied Agnes, somewhat coidly. 
“ He is my sister’s guardian.” 

“Oh! I beg your pardon!” said John Lawson, who perceived in a 
moment that his remark on Mr. Percival had not been very palatable to 
Agnes. “That must be rather an anxious office when the ward is s0 
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young and beautiful. Do you like quadrilles?” he hurried on to say. 
« J retain a weak predilection for the old-fashioned country-dances.” 

« T should like reels better than either,” replied Agnes, whose face was 
again lighted up with smiles; “but these are only patronised at the 
annual Caledonian balls in London, Speaking of country-dances, re- 
minds me of Mr. Rossignol’s dancing-school. Have you ever heard of 
any of his pupils—those who were our contemporaries, I mean ?” 

The little word “our” from her lips drew another sigh from Johnnie 
Lawson. He did not at once answer Agnes; his eye had wandered 
towards Alfred Percival, and, with his quick perception, he observed in 
an instant the sinister expression of his countenance. 

‘A bad man!” Lawson ejaculated to himself. ‘‘ The features are 
handsome, but I do not like his look. She is thrown away on him, I 
feel certain.” 

He then turned to Mrs. Percival and said: , 

“Excuse me, I have a shocking habit of falling into reveries. You 
were speaking of our’—he put an emphasis on the word—“ bygone 
days in Edinburgh, and some of our dancing-school friends, or rather 
foes. Poor Bob Scott fell at Waterloo; though little more than a boy, 
he died a hero’s death, and was much regretted in his regiment. That 
virago, Miss Bab Beatty, ran off with a penniless ensign, to the great 
disgust of all her family, who had expected that her beauty would have 
obtained a brilliant match for her. They had quite settled that she was 
to turn Lord Eskdale’s head when she came out. Poor Bab! she has 
had an unfortunate career.” 

*‘ How ?” asked Agnes, with much interest. 


“ Why, she ran away from the ensign because she was soon tired of 
his poverty. It was the old song borne out : 


For lack of gold she’s left me—oh ! 


She took up her quarters with a Major Mostyn, at Madras. The ensign 
was too poor to pay for a divorce, but death did that job for him; he 
died of cholera in the East Indies, and his widow expected the major to 
marry her. However, her temper was too imperious, so Major Mostyn 
got rid of her, and married a very nice quiet girl, But Barbara, who, 
as you may remember, was not easily put down, contrived to become the 
wife of an unlucky Irishman, and went with him to Canada. ‘The 
settled somewhere in the backwoods; but whether she has left him, or 
remains with him, I have not heard.” 

“And her dear friend, Miss Carry Cumming?” asked Agnes. She 
was going to say, “whom you selected to replace me.’’ But she stopped 
herself. 

“She is still Carry Cumming. I saw her in Edinburgh the other 
day. She has become extremely devout, and is quite wrapped up in the 
Free Kirk.” 


“‘She has chosen a much better path than her former friend, then,” 
said Agnes. | 

“Yes ; but she is a very disagreeable person, always snubbing people, 
and on the gut vive to fish out everybody’s sins—in fact, an inveterate 
seandal-monger.”’ 

“It is odd,” remarked Agnes, “ that very religious people, or at least 
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people who assume to be extremely religious, are sometimes 80 censorious, 
so uncharitable in their judgment of their fellow-creatures.” 

“ But these people, Miss Stuart”—he corrected himself—‘ Mrs. Per- 
cival, these people cannot be readly religious ; they may pore over the 
Bible all day, but they do not take in its meaning.” 

“No; they may be full of religion in words and forms, but they have 
not the religion of the heart.” 

“ They have no hearts, probably, at all. And, in some respects, this 
is happy for them,” added Mr. Lawson, somewhat bitterly. 

Agnes looked at him with surprise, while she exclaimed : 

“ Happy to be heartless ?” 

“Yes; for if in the heart lie the sources of joy, in it also lie the 
sources of sorrow.” 

Johnnie Lawson looked sad as he said this, and Agnes felt convinced 
that he had met with some disappointment, probably in love. His eyes 
were fixed on her sympathising countenance, and neither of them spoke 
for a minute or two, until Agnes, thinking it would be better to bring 
her old Edinburgh friend back to some common-place subject, asked if 
any of Lord Eskdale’s sisters were married. 

“Yes. Lady Campbell and Lady Flora, and the youngest one, 
Dorothea.” 

“ Not Lady Janet ?” 

Lawson laughed. ‘ No, not Lady Janet; though she has made most 
desperate efforts, they say, to become a matron. Perseverance such as 
hers, however, deserves success ; and it is not impossible that now, when 
she is nearly half a century in age, she may accomplish her long cherished 
and often defeated wish; for an old nabob, with liver complaint, gout, 
dyspepsia, sciatica, and a whole host of complaints, appears inclined to 
take her for—his nurse and wife. When were you last in Edinburgh?” 
he asked. 

“T left it when I was about fifteen to go to a London boarding-school, 
and I have never been there since. I married at seventeen, and Alfred 
and I have been living ever since very quietly in the south of England. 
I must introduce you to Alfred,” she added. 

Mr. Lawson bowed rather stiffly. 

In the mean time, Lord Eskdale had been pouring all manner of com- 
pliments and flattering speeches into the ear of the delighted Madeleine, 
whose face was glowing with pleasure in spite of the frowns of her 
brother-in-law, whose brow was becoming darker and darker. 

“Do you know, Lord Eskdale,” said Madeleine, laughing, “that I 
had nearly been your niece?” 

“ My niece! How so?” 

“Why, your sister, Lady Janet Dundas, and my papa had nearly 
married in Edinburgh ; but mamma came in the way———” 

“ Are you like your mother?”’ asked Lord Eskdale. 

“ Yes, I am thought very like her,” replied Madeleine. 

‘Then I forgive your father for preferring her to my sister Janet, and 
I am only too glad that you are not my niece.” 

* What is the matter with ce monsieur, your cousin’s husband?” asked 
Colonel Murray of Octavie, in one of the pauses towards the end of the 
quadrille, 


“ Mais, vraiment, je n’en sais rien. I cannot imagine,” she continued, 
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in French, “ what is the matter with him. He looks at your friend, ce 
milord, as if he would like, as you English say, to have a boxing-match 
with him. I find Mr. Percival very stupid.” 

“Ts he a great tyrant in his own family?” 

“ Not at all. His wife adores him, and Madeleine is also very fond of 
him.” 

*“‘ He seems to look more sharply after his wife’s sister than after his 


’ wife,” said Colonel Murray, glancing towards the sofa, where Mr. Lawson 


and Mrs. Percival were sitting, talking, apparently, with much earnest- 
ness to each other. 

“ Oh, that is quite natural,’ replied Octavie. ‘“ He knows that his 
wife is like an iceberg to everybody but him. He can trust Aer entirely. 
But poor little Madeleine, you see, is like a straw blown about by the 
wind. She has not been brought up either like a French girl or an 
English girl. A French girl knows nothing of the world until she 
marries; an English girl is accustomed to the world almost from the 
time she leaves her nursery, and therefore is not so impressible as if she 
had been a recluse until she grew up. Madeleine’s mother took her into 
society when she was quite a child, and, having made a precocious child 
of her, she tried to keep her back when she began to feel and act like a 
young woman. She requires to be a little looked after at her age, espe- 
cially as, to say the truth, she is rather giddy.” 

The dancing was not kept up until a late hour at Spa, and the time 
for departure seemed to arrive, therefore, very soon to Agnes as well as 
to Madeleine, both of them having spent the evening agreeably. 

“ Must I go!” cried Madeleine, when Alfred came to summon her. 

*‘ Yes, unless you choose to be locked up here in the dark alone all 
night,” he answered, crossly. 

“Oh! as to that, you would come to the rescue, Lord Eskdale, would 
not you? And Colonel Murray would come, and il marchese, and the 
Dutch baron, who is broad enough to be made a battering-ram of.” 

“A whole regiment of volunteers would come to release you,” said 
Lord Eskdale, gallantly. 

Madeleine made him a graceful curtsey, and went with her brother-in- 
law to be equipped for walking home. ‘The Rooms were so near the 
various hotels, that it was the custom for the frequenters of the soirées 
to walk home. 

Lord Eskdale followed them, and managed to put on Madeleine’s 
shawl, though Alfred insisted on placing the lace veil over her head, and 
tying it under her pretty little chin. John Lawson had been left, with- 
out the slightest interference from Alfred, to help Mrs. Percival in putting 
on her cloak, and had drawn its hood carefully over her head, that she 
might not catch cold during the short walk homewards. He hesitated 
for a moment whether to offer her his arm, but seeing Mr. Percival 
walk out with Madeleine, Lord Eskdale guarding her on the other side, 
and Colonel Murray escorting Octavie, who resided at a different hotel 
from the Percival party, he took courage, and begged leave to walk home 
with Agnes. 

Arrived at their hotel, Alfred Percival hurried the ladies up-stairs, 

aying no attention to Agnes’s whispered request that he would ask Lord 

Eskdale and Mr. Lawson to partake of the little supper they had ordered 

in their salon. He only bowed coldly to the gentlemen, and Agnes did 
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not like, without his permission, to ask them up. On sitting down to 
supper, Madeleine exclaimed : 

“You deserve to have your ears boxed, Alfred, for being so inhos- 

itable. I am sure there is plenty of cold chicken and cold tongue here 
th for these poor fellows and us. They will have to go starving to bed.” 

“ Not at all, Madeleine ; they can get refreshments down stairs if they 
choose. I am too tired to be worried with strangers. I should not so 
much have minded that man Lawson, for he is a quiet sort of person ; but ° 
Lord Eskdale is a forward puppy, and I don’t like him.” 

“ But I do,” said Madeleine, “and I won’t allow you to be rude to 
him; do you hear ?” 

‘7 hear,” said Alfred, with one of his blandest smiles ; “ and—‘to hear 
is to obey.’” 

“Very well. You see I keep him in better order than youdo, Agnes,” 
she added, turning to her sister. 

Agnes laughed, and looked benevolently on the gay girl. 

“ What a curmudgeon that fellow is!’ exclaimed Lord Eskdale to Mr. 
Lawson, when the ladies had ascended the first flight of stairs and dis- 
appeared. “ Did you not hear Mrs. Percival whisper to him to ask us to 
supper ?” 

The two gentlemen had some refreshments in one of the smaller rooms 
adjoining the large salon in which the table d’héte was served, and then 
retired to their apartments. These opened into each other, and the friends 
went into the nearest, Mr. Lawson’s bedchamber. 

“1 never met such a delightful, fascinating little creature as that Miss 
Stuart is!’ said Lord Eskdale. “I am more than half in love with her 
already.” 

‘She is very pretty, and very lively,” replied Lawson. ‘ But I admire 
her sister more. She is charming.” 

“It won’t do to fall in love with her, Lawson; forbidden fruit, vou 
know.” 

“ T can’t fall in love with her, Eskdale, for I did that long ago. I fell 
in love with her when she was a little girl in Edinburgh, some time before 
I went to India.” 

*“* What a marvel of constancy youare! It isa pity she had not waited 
for you ; you would have made her a better husband than the one she has 
got. He does not seem to care a straw for her.” 

“ He seems very indifferent indeed,” said Lawson. 

“‘He is a most disagreeable animal. But never mind, my good fellow, 
he may break his neck some of these days in hunting, and then you can 
marry the widow.”’ 

“ He takes too good care of himself, depend on it, for any such happy 
catastrophe to occur.”’ 

“Oh! there are many chances and changes in this mortal life, as we 
age informed somewhere in the English Prayer-book. But now good- 
night ; we must turn in, as we have to rise at dawn of day, to be ready for 
that villanously early promenade de sept heures. I go to dream of what 
may take place,” he added, gaily. 

“ And I to dream of what never can take place,” said John Lawson, 
with a rueful look. 

“ Nonsense, my dear fellow! Who knows what will take place ? 

Nil desperandum est.” 
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ABOUT INFERRING THE MAN FROM THE BOOK. 
A CASE OF NON SEQUITUR. 
By Francis Jacox. 


One of those essays which the author of ‘‘ The Caxtons” collected into 
a volume, a quarter of a century at least before he devoted his practised 
pen to the everyway riper series entitled “Caxtoniana,”’ takes for its 
theme the difference between Authors and the impression conveyed of 
them by their works. 

Sir E. B. Lytton, in that essay, expresses his belief that there is much 
less difference oe een the author and his works than is currently sup- 
posed ; and that it is usually in the “ physical appearance” of the writer 
—his manners, his mien, his exterior, that he falls short of the ideal a 
reasonable man forms of him—rarely in his mind. The feeling of dis- 
appointment is accordingly treated as usually a sign of the weak mind of 
him who experiences it,—“a foolish, apprentice-sort of disposition, that 
judges of everything great by the criterion of a puppet-show, and expects 
as much out of the common way in a celebrated author as in the lord 
mayor's coach,”* 

That shrewd and sensible people are apt, nevertheless, to utterly mis- 
calculate the man in the author, is an every-day truism in practical life. 
“Had any one formerly brought me to Erasmus,” writes Montaigne, * I 
should hardly have believed but that all was adage and apophthegm he 
spoke to his man or his hostess.” Whereas Erasmus, depend upon it, cast 
no such pearls as epigram or rhetorical flourish before any such swine as 
the body-man that ran his errands, or the crone that did his chares. 
But Montaigne’s impression was one common in all ages, and to, and 
about, all sorts of men. 

Izaak Walton tells us that many and many turned out of their road 
purposely to see Richard Hooker, in his parsonage at Borne, whose life 
and learning were so much admired. But what went they out for to 
see? a man clothed in purple and fine linen? a man of stately presence 
and enthralling gifts of speech? ‘“ No, indeed; but an obscure harmless 
man ; a man in poor clothes, his loins usually girt in @ coarse gown or 
canonical coat ; of a mean stature, and stooping, and yet more lowly in 
the thoughts of his soul; . . . of so mild and humble a nature, that his 

oor Parish-clerk and he did never talk but with both their hats on, or 

th off, at the same time.”{ Pilgrims had to pause and take breath 
before they could identify that threadbare, blushing parson with him that 
penned Ecclesiastical Polity. 

Kant’s style of conversation was so popular and unscholastic, that an 
stranger acquainted with his works, would have found it difficult to be- 
lieve that in this delightful and genial companion he saw the profound 
author of the Transcendental Philosophy.§ 





* See, passim, the opening pages (3-14) of “ The Student.” 
+ Essais de Montaigne, 1. iii. c. ii. t Walton’s Life of Hooker. 
§ De Quincey, The Last Days of Kant. 
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Almost all the tragic and gloomy writers, it has been remarked, have 
been, in social life, mirthful persons. The author of the Night Thoughts, 
says Moore,* was a fellow of infinite jest ; and of the pathetic Rowe, Pope 
says, “He! why, he would laugh all day long—he would do nothing else 
but laugh.” Of La Fontaine, the /armoyant German novelist, over whose 
rose-coloured moral-sublime, as Mr. Carlyle has it, what fair eye has not 
wept ? we are told that Varnhagen von Enset found him a man jovial as 
Boniface, swollen out on booksellers’ profits, church preferments and fat 
things, “to the size of a hogshead ;” and not allowing his pretty niece to 
read a word of his romance-stuff, but “keeping it locked from her like 

oison.”—As Mr. Thackeray says of the tragical paintings of Alexander 
MColiop, “No one would suppose, from the gloomy character of his 
works, that Sandy M‘Collop is one of the most jovial souls alive.” And 
among the variety of painters whom Clive Newcome associated with at 
Rome, there were some, we read,§ with the strongest natural taste for 
low humour, comic singing, and Cyder-Cellar jollification, who would 
imitate nothing but Michael Angelo, and whose canvases teemed with 
tremendous allegories of fates, furies, genii of death and battle. 

Describing his first introduction, by Wordsworth in 1808, to “ Mr. 
Wilson of Elleray,” De Quincey says that, “‘ (as usually happens in such 
cases,) I felt a shock of surprise on seeing a person so little correspond- 
ing to the one I had half unconsciously prefigured.”|| Christopher North’s 
own daughter and biographer comments on the probable disappointment 
so many people must feel at Raeburn’s beautiful portrait of her father in 
his fervid youth—“ so tidily dressed in his top-boots and well-fitting coat, 
with face so placid, and blue eyes so mild, looking as if he never could do 
or say anything outré or startling,—can that be-a good picture of him we 
have seen and heard of as the long-maned and mighty, whose eyes were 
as the lightnings of fiery flame," &c. &c. Very unlike Christopher of 
the Crutch, indeed. But very like the author of Lights and Shadows of 
Scottish Life. 

Washington Irving with pleasurable surprise found Gifford, whom he 
met frequently in John Murray’s drawing-room, “ mild and courteous in 
his manners, without any of that petulance that you would be apt to ex- 
pect,”** and quite simple, unaffected, and unassuming. 

Those who knew Etty “only in his works,” remarks his biographer 
(and William Blake’s),ft often formed conclusions of the man sufficiently 
wide of the mark; accused him, as he says, of being a shocking “and 
immoral man ;” even those who had heard of the painter as being per- 
sonally “‘a decent kind of man,” still inferring of his mind that it must 
needs be “a gross one.” By the self-evident portraiture of his auto- 
biography, however, and the testimony of intimates to his simplicity of 
character and earnestness, and to the singleness and purity of his aims, 
the real Etty$} has been proved a very different figure from the Etty of 
good people’s fancy. 





* Life of Byron, ch. xlvii. t Denkwiirdigkeiten (1837-8). 
~ The Newcomes, ch. xvii. § Ibid., ch. xxxix. 
| Memoir of John Wilson, vol. i. p. 127. q Ibid., p. 26. 


* Life and Letters of Washington Irving, vol. i. ch. xxvii. 
tt Mr. Gilchrist. Ti See Life of W. Etty, R.A., vol. ii. pp. 254 sq., 317 sq. 
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So again, in Mr. Trimmer’s Reminiscences of J. M. W. Turner and 
his Contemporaries, reference being made to the dictum that you may 
tell a man by his paintings as you may by his handwriting, John Con- 
stable, R.A., is thus mentioned, in opposition to that maxim. “I knew 
Constable’s paintings long before I knew Constable, and formed a very 
wrong estimate of his character. His paintings give one the idea of a 
positive, conceited person, whereas any one more diffident of his powers 
could not be.”* 

Mrs. Gore somewhere says, 4 propos of Byron, that everybody knows, 
who knows a great poet, that poets are the least poetical of God’s or the 
devil’s creatures, unless when hanging over a sheet of wirewove, crowquill 
in hand. “ Did I tell you that I met Wordsworth at Mackintosh’s last 
week,” writes Jeffrey, ‘“‘and talked with him in a party of four till two 
in the morning? He is not in the very least Lakish now, or even in any 
degree poetical, but rather a hard and a sensible worldly sort of a man.” 
Possibly Wordsworth, on this occasion, in his insuperable distrust of his 
Edinburgh reviewer, kept a mask on his face, and a bridle to his lips, all 
night, purposely that he might not be seen as he was. But divers ac- 
counts of his companionship, from quite other quarters, corroborate the 
impression here produced.—It is not wholely and solely caricature that 
Mr. Poole indites, in his picture of Little Pedlington’s Bard, as seen at a 
conversazione. ‘*Simple in appearance, unaffected in manners [so Mr. 
Rummins describes him]—instead of the popular poet, you would be 
inclined to set him down for nothing more than one of yourselves. . . . 
But so it ever is with genius of a high order.” And, truly, records the 
author of “‘ Paul Pry,” depicting the scene and the company,—there sat 
the illustrious poet, neither attitudinising, nor sighing, nor looking either 
sad, solemn, or sentimental, nor in any manner striving after effect, but 
unaffectedly swallowing tea and munching hot muffins, with as much 
earnestness as if, to repeat Rummins’s phrase, he had, indeed, been 
“nothing more than one of ourselves.’’f 

Leigh Hunt has pictured Handel, with all his sublimities, and even his 
delicacies and tricksome graces, as a ‘‘ gross kind of jovial fellow,’’ who 
announced by a plethoric person (to use the Gibbonian style) the ample 
use he made of his knife and fork.§ 

Of Leigh Hunt himself, by the way, an accomplished American bears 
witness, that “ of all the literary men I have known, no one, it seems to 
me, so thoroughly corresponded in his person, manner, and impression to 
the idea one would form of an author from his works. There was the 
same exquisite charm in both. His conversation was like his essays, full, 
rich, genial, and pervaded with a delicate perfume.” || 

Mr. Sala knows an enthusiastic amateur of music who posted to Berlin 
to see the illustrious composer of the Huguenots,—and was bitterly dis- 
appointed to be introduced to a “little, snuffy, old Jew-man.” The 
half-crippled dotard, it is further remarked, whom the children at Chelsea 
used to run after and point at, and call “ Puggy Booth,” could not have 





* Life of J. M. W. Turner, vol. ii. p. 78. 

+t Jeffrey to Cockburn, 30th March, 1831. 

t Little Pedlington, ch. ix. 

S Round Table Essays: On the Poetical Character. 

; Letter of W. W. Story to Thornton Hunt, 4th March, 1861. 
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satisfied many that he was Joseph Mallard Turner, the painter of “ Car- 
thage” and the “Shipwreck.” The flabby lame gentleman, Mr. Sala 
adds, who had a horror of growing fat, and drank more Hollands-and- 
water than was good for him, scarcely realised that exquisite Ideal in the 
turn-down collar and Albanian costume, engraved on steel as a frontis- 
piece to the “ Giaour.’’* 

Byron, indeed, we find urging Moore to assure society that he is not 
the misanthropical and gloomy gentleman commonly supposed, “but a 
facetious companion . . . as loquacious and laughing as if I were a 
much cleverer fellow.”+ And he tells the same correspondent, four years 
later, of a visit he has just had, at Ravenna, from an American hero- 
worshipper: “ But I suspect that he did not take quite so much to me, 
from his having expected to meet a misanthropical gentleman, in wolfskin 
breeches, and answering in fierce monosyllables, instead of a man of this 
world.”{ A more distinguished American testified of the noble poet, to 
their common friend, Francis Jeffrey,§ that there was nothing gloomy or 
bitter in Byron’s ordinary talk, but rather a wild, rough, boyish pleasantry, 
much more like nature than his poetry. 

“Dr. Channing small and weak !”’ exclaimed a Kentuckian inquirer, 
who was a fervent admirer of his writings; “1 thought he was six feet, 
at least, in height, with a fresh cheek, broad chest, voice like that of 
many waters, and strong-limbed as a giant.” || 

In racy contrast with which, take Thomas Moore’s journalised impres- 
sion of the author of ‘‘ Gebir” and the “ Imaginary Conversations,” whom 
he met for the first time at Mr. Milnes’ (now Lord Houghton), together 
with Messieurs Rogers, Robinson, Carlyle, and Spring Rice. “ Savage 
Landor a very different person from what I had expected to find him; I 
found in him all the air and laugh of a hearty country gentleman, a gros 
réjoui ; and whereas his writings had given me rather a disrelish to the 
man, I shall take more readily now to his writings from having seen 
the man.” 

Grimm (Baron, not Brother, ether Brother) takes note that the greater 
number of comic poets have been bilious and melancholy people, and that 
**M. de Voltaire, who is very gay, has written tragedies only—gay 
comedy being the one sole composition in which he has not succeeded ;”** 
the alleged explanation being, that he who laughs, and he who makes 
laugh, are two very different men. It is in allusion to some such dis- 
crepancy that M. Cuvillier-Fleury observes, in a notice on Madame d’Ar- 
bouville, that “ Le monde, et surtout le monde des lettres, est plein de 
ces contrastes. L’auteur du Malade imaginaire était triste, auteur du 
Resignation passait pour enjouée.” t+ The author of Letters to Eusebius 
has laid it down as a general rule, that all satirists are amiable men; and 
points to our English satirists as having been eminently so. Poor gentle 
Cowper, in his loving frenzy, as Mr. Eagle words it, wielded the knout 
stoutly, and had it been in his religion, would have whipped himself like 
a pure Franciscan ; and yet he loved his neighbour. ‘And it is our 





* Travels in the County of Middlesex. 

+ Byron to Moore, March 10, 1817. t Ibid., July 5, 1821. 

§ See Life of Jeffrey, II. 205. || Life of Channing, part iii. ch. vii. 
Diary of Thomas Moore, May 22, 1838. 
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belief that Swift was good and amiable, and as little like a yahoo as those 
who depict him as one.””* Father Garasse, who engaged in a paper war 
against Etienne Pasquier, which produced such grands flots de bile et de 
jiel—so inordinate a secretion of bile and gall—has been thus portrayed 
by a devoted admirer of his antagonist: “ L’auteur de tant de fougueuses 
diatribes fut en effet un ecclésiastique réglé dans les mceurs, doux et facile 
dans le commerce habituel de la vie, d’un caractére devoué et généreux.”t 
M. Deltour, in a chapter on the Irritable Character of Racine, reminds us 
that this poet, “so prompt and so terrible in taking literary vengeance,” 
was he of whom Madame de Sévigné said that he was cruel in his verses 
only; and that he was, au fond, like Boileau, the most devoted of friends, 
the most benevolent‘and generous of men.t The “arrogant and vitu- 
perative Warburton,” writes Isaac Disraeli—who, by the way, professes 
always to consider an author as a being possessed of two lives, the intel- 
lectual and the vulgar; so that “in his books we trace the history of his 
mind, and in his actions those [sie] of human nature’§—the bullying 
Bishop, says Literature’s old Curiosity-shopman, “ was only such in his 
assumed character ; for in still domestic life he was the creature of bene- 
volence, touched by generous passions.”’|| The Abbé Prévét is described 
by Rousseau as being, in private, a very amiable and extremely simple 
man, whose heart gave life to his writings, and who, in society, showed 
nothing whatever of the spleen and sombre colouring observable in his 
works.§ Southey, in one of his letters, is full of a “ most extraordinary 
book”** by Dr. Ezra Stiles, sometime President of Yale College, than 
which nothing more thoroughly rancorous could have been written by 
Hugh Peters himself. “And yet Ezra Stiles was a kind, simple-hearted 
creature, so that the milk of his nature, and the vinegar and gall of his 
prejudices, make the strangest compound in the world.”t{ Contrasting 
the personal pleasantness of Joseph de Maistre with his polemical 
“cruelty,” M. Nisard wants to know how to reconcile so much bitterness 
with so much bonhomie; and adds: “ M. de Maistre n’en est pas le seul 
exemple. Le dix-septiéme siécle en offrirait plusieurs, & commencer par 
Bossuet . . . si sévere comme docteur de |’ Eglise, si bienveillant et si ac- 
commodant comme l’homme.”’ tt 
There is a passage in Boileau averring, or bidding others aver, 


——qu’an fond cet homme horrible, . 
Ce censeur qu’ils ont peint si noir et si terrible, 
Fut un esprit doux, simple, ami de l’équité.§§ 


Madame d’Arblay expresses her agreeable surprise at finding in “ Mr. 
Professor Young, of Glasgow,” not a caustic satirist, but a bonhomme with 
a face that looks all honesty and kindness, and manners gentle and 
humble. “It was a most agreeable surprise to find such a man in Mr, 
Professor Young, as I had expected a sharp though amusing satirist, from 





* Essays from Blackwood, by Rev. John Eagles, p. 250. 


Léon Feugére. ¢~ Les Ennemis de Racine par F. Deltour, ch. v. 
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Warburton and his Quarrels. § Les Confessions, 1. viii. 


* History of the Three Judges. 
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his comic but sarcastic imitation of Dr. Johnson’s ‘ Lives,’ in a criticism 
upon Gray’s ‘Elegy.’” In the same letter Madame Fanny remarks of 
Mr. Broome, “ He has by no means the wit and humour and hilarity his 
‘Simkin’s Letters’ prepare one for; but the pen and tongue are often un- 
equally gifted.”* Which frequent inequality seems to have particularly 
struck Madame’s sister, in the instance of Lally Tollendal, who recited 
his Mort de Strafford to that lady, at the De Staél’s request. “ I had 
a great curiosity to see M. de Lally. I cannot say that feeling was 
gratified by the sight of him, though it was satisfied, insomuch that it left 
me without any great anxiety to see him again. He is the very reverse 
of all that my imagination had led me to expect in him: large, fat, with 
a great head, small nose, immense cheeks, nothing distingué in his manner; 
and en fait d’esprit, and of talents for conversation, so far, so very far 
distant from our Juniperiens,t and from M. de Talleyrand, who was 
there, as I could not have conceived, his [Lally’s] abilities as a writer and 
his general reputation considered. He seems un bon gargon, un tres 
honnéte garcgon, as M. Talleyrand says of him, et rien de plus.”t Mis- 
tress Phillips seems as fond of interlarding her sentences with French, as 
if she, too, had married a French refugee. M. Lally might have penned 
some pretty stanzas, and recited them, in reference to her disappointment, 
or disenchantment, had he been aware of it,—in the style, say, of Mr. 
Chauncy Hare Townshend’s copy of verses “To the Lady who Came to 
See the Poet,” and who, we presume, found him not exactly after her 
ideal: 
For outward things with inward jar, 
And far from trath will roam, 
And oft abroad the image mar 
The heart had form’d at home. 


But Authors loftier language need 
Than outward gait or look : 

Tis better, then, thou only read 
The Poet in his Book.§ 


At Lausanne, in 1783, Samuel Romilly met with the Abbé Raynal, of 
whom he had formed the highest expectations,—which, however, were 
“sadly disappointed.” His conversation “ was certainly so inferior to his 
celebrated work, as to give much countenance to the report, which has 
been very common, that the most splendid passages in it were not his 
own.”|| Many a base misgiving of this kind must have crossed, if not 
lodged, in the brain of those who have sate, like Miss Newcome at the 
Bryanstone-square dinner-party, in close and eager scrutiny of an actual 
Author actually seated on the next chair. ‘ Miss Newcome has been 
watching the behaviour of the author, by whom she sate ; curious to know 
what such a person’s habits are; whether he speaks and acts like other 
people; and in what respect authors are different from persons ‘in 





* Madame d’Arblay to Mrs. Phillips, 1798. 
t Meaning the De Staél and Narbonne circle of French refugees at J uniper. 
~ Mrs. Phillips to Mrs. Lock, April 2, 1793. 
§ The Three Gates, p. 343. 

| Memoirs of Sir S. Romilly, I. 51. 3rd ed. 
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society.’”** Among savants, and in her cabinet, Madame Daciert loved 
to show herself savante; but everywhere and with everybody else, she 
was simple, easy, and common-place enough to pass for quite an ordin 
Daughter of Eve. The Countess Hahn-Hahn evidently refers to herself 
in her representation of the Countess Ilda Schénholm, whom Ulricht 
has idealised into. a German De Staél, but who, on acquaintance, exhibits 
not a trace of his type of an authoress, being simply composed and un- 
affected, and not giving herself the smallest trouble to attract attention, 
in her utter indifference to the impression she may make. 

The man Bailly was hard to be recognised by admirers of his sparkling 
Letters. His modesty and embarrassment were such§ that people were 
utterly at a loss to reconcile with that dry aspect and equally dry conver- 
sation—dry as remainder biscuit—the authorship of the ¢rés spirituelles 
“ Lettres sur l’Atlantide,” addressed by him to Voltaire. 

Miller describes Mason as sullen, reserved, capricious, and unamiable; 
and this which he declared to be “ the real character of this celebrated 
poet,” he inserted, he said, as a lesson to mankind, to show them what 
little judgment can be formed of the heart of an author, either by the 
sublimity of his conceptions, the beauty of his descriptions, or the purity 
of his sentiments.|| 

The late Mrs. Richard Trench, in one of her replies to her congenial 
Irish correspondent, Mrs. Leadbeater, remarks that she has never seen 
Miss Edgeworth, and does not very much regret it, having invariably been 
disappointed whenever she had greatly admired a book, on being intro- 
duced to its author. 

Nearly a decade later, we find the same observer giving the same cor- 
respondent a description of Hayley, the “ bard who sang so sweetly the 
‘Triumphs of Temper,’” as himself ‘ somewhat irritable and irascible.” 
She had just been’ paying the old gentleman a visit, at his little villa, 
near Bognor,—“ the prettiest nutshell possible, a miniature paradise ;”— 
and thus she reports of the aspect and bearing of the suave, sweet singer, 
chez lui: ‘His look and manner denote impatience, curbed by good 
breeding ; and his nieces seem much afraid of him; so, I perceived, did 
his visitors and old friends. I think his manner and the expression of his 
face create awe rather than put one at one’s ease.”** 

A few months later, again, we find Mrs. Trench recording in her 
always interesting journal a conversation at Lord Clifden’s on the “ de- 
lusive opinion that authors were best known by their works.” And this 
appears to have set her upon inditing a jeu d’esprit, supposed to be a con- 
tribution to a Review a century after date, and quizzing her old friend 
Samuel Rogers. The Reviewer of 1920 is made to lament that no 
materials are then extant (thanks to long civil wars) for a character-por- 
trait of “that pleasing versifier.” Yet, in fact, an author (he goes on to 





* The Newcomes, ch. xxiv. ¢ See Saint-Simon’s account of her. 
In the novel of that name, 1841. 
Mémoires du Comte d’Allonville. 
|} See “ The Doctor,” ch. exxvi. 
€ “This may partly be my own fault, but I believe it is 80 common a feeling, 
that those to whom admiration gives pleasure, ought rather to wish to retain their 
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an. 2, 1811. 
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say) is best known by his works; and he does not hesitate, therefore, to 
pronounce Samuel Rogers one of the mildest of men, wholly without gall, 
and abounding in bonhomie. His writings teem with ‘so much mild- 
ness, and such exquisite feeling for all the tendernesses of domestic life, 
as speak him one whom to know was to love, who never suffered a sharp 
word to pass his lips, and in whom his friends could have had no fault to 
lament but an excess of meekness.”* Those only can fully relish the 
ironical humour of this, who are familiar with the cynical causeries of the 
poet in question, and his recognised relationship to the Sneers, Backbites, 
and Candours of colloquial fame. 

Referring to the abundant discussions the world has heard, first and 
last, about the life and character of Rabelais, M. Sainte-Beuvet expresses 
his belief that those who might expect to find in him the exact man of 
his book, a sort of curé-médecin, a jovial buffoon, always in his cups, and 
at least half-seas-over, would be very much disappointed. 

That Beaumarchais who is generally looked upon as a Gil Blas, a Guz- 
man d’Alfarage, in short as the model of his own Figaro, is said to have, 
in reality, borne no sort of resemblance to these personages, but to have 
been an easy dupe in matters of business, and far more of the victim 
than the sharper in money transactions.t 

The habitués of Mr. Murray’s shop are strenuously exhorted by Byron 
to disabuse their minds of certain prejudices against Alastor. ‘* You are 
all mistaken about Shelley. You do not know how mild, how tolerant, 
how good he was in society.”§ De Quincey describes most people as 
feeling towards William Godwin, as the author of Political Justice and 
the husband of Mrs. Wolstonecraft, with the same alienation and horror 
as of a ghoul, or a bloodless vampire, or the monster created by Franken- 
stein. “It may be supposed that 1 had not shared in these thoughtless 
impressions ; and yet, from the audacity of his speculations, I looked to 
see a loud, clamorous, and perhaps self-sufficient dogmatist ; whereas the 
— most apparent on the surface of his manners were a gentle 

ignity of self-restraint and a tranquil benignity.”’|| 

Miss Braddon signalises in her typical “ sensation” writer for the masses, 
Mr. Sigismund Smith, the indescribable difference between such an author 
as he appears on paper, and as he is known to the very few friends who 
know anything about him at all. In the narrow circle of his home Mr. 
Smith is a very mild young man, who “ could not have hit any one if he 
had tried ever so; and if you had hit him, I don’t think he would have 
minded—much.”’ It was not in him, we are told, to be very angry ; or 
to fall in love, to any serious extent ; or to be desperate about anything. 
“Perhaps it was that he exhausted all that was passionate in his nature 
in penny numbers, and had nothing left for the affairs of real life.” 
Naturally enough, people who were impressed by his fictions, and were 
curious to see him, left him for the most part with a strong sense of dis- 
appointment, if not indignation. “They had their own idea of what the 
author of the ‘ Smuggler’s Bride’ and ‘ Lilia the Deserted’ ought to be, 





* See Mrs. Trench’s Remains, pp. 424 sg. 
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and Mr. Smith did not at all come up to the popular standard; so the 
most enthusiastic admirers of his romances were apt to complain of him 
as an impostor when they beheld him in private life.” Was this meek 
young man the Byronic hero they had pictured? Was this the author 
of “Colonel Montefiasco, or the Brand upon the Shoulder-blade” ? The 
had imagined, of course,* a splendid creature, half magician, half waned, 
with a pale face and fierce black eyes, a tumbled mass of raven hair, a 
bare white throat, a long black velvet dressing-gown, and thin tapering 
hands, with queer agate and onyx rings coiling up the flexible fingers. 

Rogers and Moore being once in colloquy on the subject of Young the 
poet, who, despite his supremely sombre poetry, was “ a very merry fellow 
in conversation,” the author of the Pleasures of Memory observed to him 
who sang the Loves of the Angels, “I dare say that people who acé¢ 
melancholy as he [Young] did, must have a vent in some way or other. 
Now, mutes at funerals, | can imagine them, when they throw off their 
cloaks, playing leapfrog together.”’t 

It is a comfort to know that the majority of French contributors to 4 
Roman terrible are, on good authority,t young men of sens assis, per- 
fectly masters of themselves, with more facility than genius, and, some of 
them, excellent fathers of families, irreproachable husbands, and ex- 
emplary ratepayers. 

Wieland used to appeal piteously against his critics, from his lax 
writings to his moral life, and wished they “could see him in his quiet 
home-like home, they would then judge otherwise of him.” 

On breaking up from a “ very pleasant and joyful evening” which 
Doctor Robertson the historian, with Alexander Carlyle and others, had 
spent with Smollett at Chelsea, Robertson expressed to Carlyle his great 
surprise at the polished and agreeable manners of their host, and the 
great urbanity of his conversation. He had imagined, it seems, that a 
man’s manners must bear a likeness to his books; and as Smollett had 
described so well the characters of ruffians and profligates, that he must, 
of course, resemble them.§ 

Thomas Moore goes to dinner at Rogers’s to meet Barnes, of the 
Times, plus Lords Lansdowne and Holland, Messieurs Luttrell and 
Tierney. Result: “ Barnes very quiet and unproductive ; neither in his 
look nor manner giving any idea of the strong powers which he unques- 
tionably possesses.”’|| Moore found a like result when he met Henry 
Cockburn at Jeffrey’s, in 1825. 

Dr. Chalmers, at his last visit to London, within a week or two of his 
sudden death, records in his Diary the pleasant and unlike impression of 
Mr. Carlyle that personal contact: gave him: ‘His talk not at all 
Carlylish, much rather the plain and manly conversation of good 
ordinary common sense, with a deal of hearty laughing on both sides,” 





* The Doctor’s Wife, ch. ii. 
¢ Diary of Thos. Moore, Feb. 18, 1829. 
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According to Scott, no man was ever less known by his writings than 
Henry Mackenzie. You would suppose a retired, modest, somewhat 
affected man, with a white handkerchief, and a sigh ready for every 
sentiment. No such thing. “H. M. [at 83, too] is alert as a contract- 
ing tailor’s needle in every sort of business—a politician and a sportsman 
—shoots and fishes in a sort even to this day—and is the life of company 
with anecdotes and fun. Sometimes his daughter tells me he is in low 
spirits at home, but really I never see anything of it in society.”"* Half 
a dozen years later, Sir Walter jots down the decease of the Man of 
Feeling: “I got notice of poor Henry Mackenzie’s death . . . . gayest 
of the gay, though most sensitive of the sentimental.” 

So again it has been remarked of Campbell by Leigh Hunt, that those 
who knew him only as the author of “ Gertrude of Wyoming” and the 
“ Pleasures of Hope,” would not have suspected him to be a merry com- 
panion, overflowing with humour and anecdote, and anything’ but 
fastidious. “ Very unlike a puritan hetalked!"{ Mr. Hunt, in another 
place, expresses the astonishment he once felt, on finding that the “ gentle 


Mr. Hayley,” whom he had taken for 
A puny insect, shivering at a breeze, 


was a strong-built man, famous for walking in the snow before daylight, 
and possessed of an intrepidity as a horseman amounting to the reckless.§ 
In his “ Feast of the Violets,” again, Leontius commemorates the con- 
trast between Mrs. Shelley’s looks and her books : 


So sleek and so smiling she came, — stared 
To think such fair clay should so darkly have dared.|| 


Perthes spent two evenings with Jean Paul, who exerted himself (his 
visitor says) to appear in the best light. But Perthes, by his own ac- 
count, did not hear him utter one significant word, one deep view, one 
result of great inner experience. ‘ His conversation was throughout 
wearisome and obscure. For half an hour Jean Paul put us to sleep with 
receipts for sleeping. None of the lightning flashes and scintillations of 
fancy, the striking similes, or the glowing pictures with which his works 
abound, appeared in his conversation.”4; And Perthes left him, convinced 
that the man who, as an author, belonged to the tenderest and richest 
minds of Germany, was not, therefore, necessarily tender and soft- 
hearted. 

lt is the old story, as regards heart and feeling, of Richter’s English 
model and prototype, Laurence Sterne. And it is the old story, as re- 
_ intellectual display, of Oliver Goldsmith and ever so many more. 

Bruyére has commented on the practical paradox that you’ll find “ un 
homme parait grossier, lourd, stupide; il ne sait pas parler, ni raconter 
ce qu'il vient de voir”—all literally and specially applicable to Goldsmith, 
as Boswell and others picture him in company ; but what La Bruyére 





* Diary of Sir Walter Scott, Dec. 6, 1825. 7 Ibid., Jan. 17, 1831. 

+ Autobiography of Leigh Hunt, ch. x. 

§ “It is not improbable that the feeble Hayley, during one of his equestrian 
passes, could have snatched up the ‘ vigorous’ Gifford, and pitched him over the 
hedge into the next field.”—Ibid., ch. xii. 
|) Blue-stocking Revels, canto ii. q Life of Perthes, vol. ii. p. 101. 
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then proceeds to say is equally so,—namely, that “s'il se met a écrire, 
c’est le modéle des bons contes ; il fait aa les animaux, les arbres, les 
pierres, tout ce qui ne parle point: ce n’est que légéreté, qu’ dlégance, 
que beau naturel, et que délicatesse dans ses ouvrages.”* “Good 
Heavens, Mr. Foote,” exclaimed an actress at the Haymarket Theatre, 
‘“‘ what a humdrum kind of man Dr. Goldsmith appears in our green- 
room, compared with the figure he makes in his poetry!”| He was 
Garrick’s butt, too, as one who 


——wrote like an angel, and talked like Poor Poll. 


We are told that Lord Dorset was so much struck by the extraordinary 
merit of “ Hudibras,” on its publication in 1663, that he must needs be 
introduced to the author. This was effected, accordingly, at a tavern, 
whither Mr. Fleetwood Shepherd brought his lordship as an untitled 
friend. With this result: that Mr. Butler, while the first bottle was 
drinking, appeared very flat and heavy; at the second bottle, brisk and 
lively, full of wit and learning, and a most agreeable companion; but 
before the third bottle was finished, he “sunk again into such deep 
stupidity and dulness, that hardly anybody would have believed him to be 
the author of a book which shouted with so much wit, learning, and 
pleasantry.” He had his lucid interval, however; which is more than 
we find allowed of some wits, at any stage whatever of the bottling 
process. Next morning, Mr. Shepherd asked Dorset his opinion of 
Butler, and his lordship ingeniously replied, that Samuel was like a nine- 
pin, little at both ends, but great in the middle.’ 

This golden mean redeemed Butler. He was not always little—not 
always “at both ends,” semper in extremis. But poets and philosophers 
of almost equal renown have been denied, by associates and compotators, 
the redeeming point of any such middle passage. 

When Leslie, the painter, was at Ayr, all enthusiasm about Burns, he 
came across an old man who said he had often had a gill of whisky with 
Rab. “ What a delightful companion Burns must have been,” indiiaed 
Mr. Leslie. ‘Oh, not at all,’ the old man replied; “he was a silly 
chiel ; but his brother Gilbert was quite a gentleman.”{ Before we make 
much of this auld body’s testimonial, we should like to know (but indeed 
inferentially do know) what sort of chiel he was, his ain sel. Quite 
capable, no doubt, of tossing off glass for glass, or gill for gill, with 
Rab the poet ; but less so, possibly, of taking his mental measure, with 
that poor metrical ell-wand of his own. 

It is likely enough that there might be found, here and there, those 
of low estate, to whom Scott condescended, in that genial, uncon- 
descending way of his, who would similarly disparage Sir Walter's col- 
loquial claims. And what are we to say of him, in his real character, 
in this respect? Was Sir Walter the sort of man you might correctly 
predicate from your study of his books? Did the author personally 
answer to his books ; or was he, like so many of his craft, in sheer and 
startling contrast with them ? 





* Les Caractéres de La Bruyére, ch. xii. 
¢ Irving’s Life of Goldsmith, ch. xliii. 
t Memoirs of C. R. Leslie, vol. i. p. 85. 
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Suppose we take his own statement of the case, made early in life. 
Writing to Miss Seward, about the possible prospect of visiting her at 
Lichfield, the author of the Lay of the Last Minstrel says: ‘ You would 
expect to see a person who had dedicated himself much to literary pur- 
suits, and you would find me a rattle-sculled half-lawyer, half-sportsman, 
through whose head a regiment of horse has been exercising since he 
was five years old; half-educated—half-crazy, as his friends sometimes 
tell him; half-everything, but entirely Miss Seward’s much obliged, 
affectionate, and faithful servant, Walter Scott.”* Altogether a man to 
endorse Mr. Emerson’s charge against the “too great fineness, effemi- 
nacy, and melancholy” of modern literature, as attributable to the ener- 
vated and sickly habits of the literary class; and to agree with the rider 
to that proposition: Better that the book should not be quite so good, 
and the bookmaker abler and better, and not himself often a ludicrous 
contrast to all that he has written.t 

Sir Walter used himself to say that, as for poets, he had seen all the 
best of his age and country, and that, except Byron, not one of them 
would answer an artist’s notion of the character. And what was the 
impression that Scott made upon competent observers among his literary 
contemporaries? Joanna Baillie was asked the question, and answered 
that at first she was a little disappointed—* for I was fresh from the Lay, 
and had pictured to myself an ideal elegance and refinement of feature.” 
Nevertheless she said to herself, that, had she been in a crowd, and at a 
loss what to do, she should have fixed upon that face among a thousand, 
as the sure index of the benevolence and the shrewdness that would and 
could help her in her strait.{ Lockhart records the opinion of “ not a 
few persons of undoubted ability and accomplishment,” that the genius 
of the great novelist and poet rarely, if ever, revealed itself in his talk.§ 
It was in reference rather, perhaps, to Abbotsford belongings, than to 
the personnel of its proprietor, that Miss Edgeworth exclaimed, on one 
of the happiest days in Scott’s life, and with a look and accent which 
those who saw and heard it never forgot, as he welcomed her at his arch- 
way, “ Everything about you is exactly what one ought to have had 
wit enough to dream !”| 

Before quitting Sir Walter’s always pleasant presence, let us take 
passing note of his Diary record of the death of William Knox, reputed a 

t of promise, if not approved one by performance—hymns and spiritual 
songs being the main offspring of his muse. Our present interest in him 
consists simply in the fact, that in his own line of society he was said to 
exhibit “ infinite humour ;” whereas all his works “are grave and pen- 
sive—a style, perhaps, like Master Stephen’s melancholy, affected for the 
nonce.” 

On the other hand, there are authors of infinite jest, seemingly of 
drollery all compact, who, in private life, look and are as grave and 
pensive as the above hymn-writer was not. Thomas Hood may fairly 
represent the class, as so signally one who 





* Scott to Miss Seward, 1805. t+ Man the Reformer. 
i See Lockhart’s Life of Scott, ch. xv. § Ibid., ch. xli. 
August, 1823.—Ibid., ch. lix. 
Diary of Sir W. Scott, Dec. 8, 1825. 
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——-shows, as he removes the mask, 
A face that’s anything but gay.* 


In one of Hood’s letters from Coblentz we read: “The artist who is 
coming out to take my portrait will have a nice elderly grizzled head to 
exhibit. What! that pale, thin, long face the Comic! Zounds! I 
must gammon him, and get some friend to sit for me.”+ ‘ He must 
flatter me, or they will take the whole thing for a practical joke,” 
Hood writes to another friend, some eight months later. Shortly before 
his death he punningly writes to the author of “ Essays from the Times,” 
“My bust is modelled and cast. It is said to be a correct hkeness: two 
parts Methodist, to one of Humourist, and quite recognisable in spite of 
the Hood all over the face.”§ The artists and contributors to the London 
Charivari are, personally, one may pretty safely affirm, just about as 
much like Punch, as Hood was like the image formed of him by nine- 
teen-twentieths of those who took in, and in this one point were taken in 
by, the Comic. /Nor, by general testimony, was it in looks alone, but in 
mien and manneé?ts, however unobtrusive and even reserved, that he left 
upon you the impression of an essentially and constitutionally sad-hearted 
man. 








BENEDICT AND BACHELOR. 


BY JAMES M‘GRIGOR ALLAN. 


Messrs. Benepict and Bachelor are men who very fairly represent 
the conditions respectively implied by their names. Benedict, the married 
man, is a stout, warm, comfortable personage, engaged in trade. He is 
about forty-five, nearly bald, not particularly literary in his tastes; in 
short, a highly respectable, common-place man. Bachelor, who is un- 
married, is a tall, thin man, about thirty, with a keen, restless eye, 
addicted to literary pursuits, poor, and jovial. These men cherish what 
is called “a sneaking kindness” for each other, though so unlike in every 
respect. They often meet, and never meet without sparring together— 
I mean with the tongue, not with the fist. Their favourite topic of dis- 
pute is the grand question which has been argued from time immemorial, 
and which will probably be discussed till the end of the chapter: Whether 
marriage or celibacy is the preferable condition. I love to listen to them, 
and generally carry away some new lights on this topic, so deeply inte- 
resting to the whole human race. Shall I hide these lights under a 
bushel? No. : 

The following discussion took place after dinner, in presence of some 
dozen or soof men. I lay stress on this fact, which doubtless contributed 
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* Thackeray. + Hood to Lieut. de Franck, April 28, 1837. 
t To Dr. Elliott, Dec. 2, 1837. 
§ Thos. Hood to Samuel Phillips, 1844. 
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not a little to the racy frankness of the speakers; and additional piquancy 
was added by the circumstance that the married and single men were 

tty equally represented by the guests, who regarded Benedict and 
Bachelor as their respective champions. Bachelor began the fray by 
some reflections on the happy state. Benedict immediately took up the 
gauntlet, and spoke as follows : 

“T am sorry to hear such sentiments from Mr. Bachelor's lips. I wish 
I could add surprised. The only excuse for a bachelor depreciating 
marriage, is that he does not know what he is talking about. Only 
contrast the two conditions of life. The married man has a home. He 
knows that when his daily business is over, there are bright and joyous 
faces to welcome him there. What does Shakspeare say? If my memory 
does not deceive me, he says something to this effect: That it is sweet 
to see the honest watch-dog mark your coming, and look brighter when 
you come.” (A laugh, in ‘which, however, Mr. Bachelor does not.jo‘n.) 
“IT may not have quoted the passage correctly—I don’t think IT have— 
but that’s the sentiment of it. Now, turn to the bachelor. He has no 
home. You can’t apply that sacred name to the lodgings where the 
miserable man is taken in and done for—waited on by hirelings, or 
rather not waited on, for they never answer the bell. The bachelor has 
no wife to prepare his milk and corn, as some person somewhere says.” 
(Apother laugh.) ‘ Pardon me. I don’t pretend to accuracy in quota- 
tion. Mine is a busy life. J have a family to provide for, and can’t find 
time to pore over books. The bachelor is a melancholy waif and stray. 
He is an encumbrance to everybody, and only tolerated by his landlady 
on account of the money he spends. He is the prey of the common 
lodging-house-keeper, who is remarkable for skinning her victims alive, 
like the eels. And let me tell you, misguided young men, who glory in 
your misfortunes! that the bachelor is dreadfully cheated. He is bullied 
by his landlady, and cheated by his laundress. I remember my own 
bachelor days.” (“ V ery wild days they were ; no wonder you remember 
them.”) “I treat that interruption with silent contempt. Iam not to 
be diverted from my subject. Think of the bachelor’s unsocial, unsatis- 
factory dinner at an eating-house ; that is, the meal they dignify by the 
name of dinner—a lukewarm plate of meat, instead of the cut from the 
nice family joint, served piping hot, with the delicious gravy.” (Here 
several bachelors sighed heavily. It was evident their feelings were 
deeply touched by this eloquent gastronomical argument.) “You will 
say these are prosaic considerations. They are so, but ” (Confused 
cries of “ No, no”—“ Not at all”—“ Highly important”—“ Go on’ — 
* Bravo,” &c. Elated with the impression he was making, Mr. Bene- 
dict continued :) “They are important. Our health depends on our 
digestion ; our digestion on our dinner. I know that bachelors often sit 
down to far better dinners at their clubs than married men can afford to 
do in the bosom of their families.” (“I believe you, my boy!”) “Very 
true ; and more shame to them for doing so. ‘The bachelor dines in a 
lonely and unsocial manner, so he tries to make amends by sumptuous 
fare and expensive wines. I know men who spend a guinea on their 
dinners, and they complain they can’t afford to marry—the selfish gor- 
mandisers! I don’t wish to decry the pleasures of the table in modera- 
tion, or a jolly good dinner occasionally, such as we have enjoyed to- 
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day; but I ask you, my friends, what wines, what after-dinner conver- 
sation, what wit, can compare with the rosy faces of the children which 
surround paterfamilias at the dessert at home?” (Omnes: “ Bravo, 
Benedict !”) “To come to more serious considerations : What has the 
bachelor to live for? Come, Bachelor, answer for Philander, Lovejoy, 
Singleman, Guttleton, and the rest of you! What have you to live 
for? What interest binds you to life? A bachelor has no inducement 
to get on in the world, or make more money than is just sufficient 
for his own selfish, mischievous, and too often criminal pleasures.” 
(“ Benedict, ped language is unparliamentary.” Laughter from the 
applause from the married men.) ‘I will not be put 
down. 1 repeat—‘ too often criminal pleasures.’ I say a bachelor 
won’t work as hard as a married man, and I appeal to the bachelors pre- 
sent as illustrations of what I say. Philander and Lovejoy think only of 
leasure ; Guttleton of good living ; Heviswel of adorning his person ; 
Doublefirst is a mere bookworm; Bachelor has literary ambition and 
talents, I admit, but, like all literary men who are single, he has no spur 
to action; he won’t work.” (Great laughter and applause from the 
married men.) ‘‘ Why should a bachelor exert himself to win wealth or 
fame? He has no one to share with him. Look, then, at the two por- 
traits I have sketched. First, see the bachelor, living alone, spending his 
money extravagantly, mischievously on himself, plunging into excesses 
to forget his misery, daily growing more eccentric, selfish, and confirmed 
in his bachelor habits. What becomes of the poor wretch if he passes 
forty without marrying? Either he marries his cook, or he sees himself 
condemned to a lonely old age, without children, without any induce- 
ment to live. Now, look at the benedict, surrounded by a happy family, 
with every solace, every comfort to cheer his age. I ask you, bachelors, 
to try and imagine all the endearments of the domestic circle—of those 
sacred ties which, in your ignorance and inexperience, you so foolishly 
despise—and I solemnly demand what fancied bliss, what day-dream you 
are striving to realise in a single life. Speak—answer—if you can. I 
challenge a reply. What do you desire that wedlock does not bestow ? 
What would you have more ?” 

“© Liberty!” said Bachelor. 

Did I possess the collective knowledge of language of all the deans 
who have written and are writing upon philology, I should still be 
unable to depict satisfactorily the effect which this single word (hurled 
like a bombshell in the midst of a general silence) had in dissipating the 
impression of Benedict’s eloquence. I can only compare it to a similar 
result in “‘ Les Misérables,’’ where the republican Combeferre answers 
the eulogy of Marius on Napoleon by the same word—* Liberty !” 
Only one of the married men joined in the merriment of the bachelors ; 
one or two hung their heads ; others looked indignant at this attempt to 
throw ridicule on the sublime peroration of Benedict, who had spoken in 
perfect sincerity, and could see no joke in Bachelor’s rejoinder. 

“What? What ?” he exclaimed, hastily. ‘I don’t understand.” 

“My dear Benedict,” said Bachelor, gravely, but with a wicked twinkle 
in his eye, which showed he meant mischief, “have you read Aisop’s 
Fables ?”” 

“Of course I have when I was a boy,” said Benedict. “ Pshaw! 
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stick to the point, if you have really anything to say. Speak to the 
question.” 

“T am doing so,” said Bachelor. “ Have you ever read the fable of 
the Wolf and the Mastiff? As you may not have read it lately, permit 
me to refresh your memory. The mastiff was plump, the wolf was half- 
starved. The lean wolf envied the sleek mastiff, listened eagerly to the 
dog’s account of his good fare and easy life, and was persuaded to accom. 
pany him and try the same mode of life; from which it would appear 
that wolves, like men, are material, worldly, and selfish in their views. 
The two friends were jogging along, when the wolf suddenly spied a 
crease in the dog’s neck, and asked the cause of it. The dog replied it 
was nothing of any consequence, and was for a long time unwilling to 
satisfy the wolf’s curiosity. At last, however, the mastiff explained that 
the mark on his neck was caused by a ring—I beg your pardon, Benedict 
—I mean a collar, to which he was chained at night. Upon learnin 
this, the wolf magnanimously refused to accompany the dog farther, and 
bade him farewell, saying: ‘I prefer leanness with liberty to plenty with 
slavery.’ Need I point out the analogy of this apologue to the question 
under discussion? Do you take, Benedict ?” 

Here followed a laughing chorus from the bachelors, in the midst of 
which the single-minded Benedict, who still remained quite innocent of 
Bachelor’s drift, said, pettishly : 

“No, I don’t take. I don’t know what you mean by all this rubbish 
about a dog aud a wolf.” 

Bachelor resumed : 

“You, Benedict, are a married man, stout, comfortable, and prosperous, 
trying to persuade me, a poor, thin, uncared-for bachelor, to enter into 
the happy estate. You are the plump mastiff of the fable. Don’t be 
offended at my likening you to a mastiff, for I willingly compare myself 
to the lean wolf. Like the wolf, I am almost persuaded, by your glowing 
description of wedded bliss, to marry a woman with money, and become, 
like yourself, a plump benedict, but my wolfish instinct does not desert 
me. I am wary and cunning, so I fix my eyes steadily upon you, and 
when I have sufficiently admired and envied your general sleek appear- 
ance, I am struck by—not the mark of a collar round your neck—uno, but 
by a plain gold ring on the fourth finger of your left hand. Pardon me, 
Benedict, I don’t mean to call you either a genius or a wizard, but I must 
consider you a slave of the ring. At that awful talisman I shrink back 
appalled, and parody the wolf’s words. Thank you, but I have no further 
appetite for marriage. I prefer liberty with leanness. Excuse me, but I 
possess the instinct of all free-born creatures. You can’t think how I pity 
the caged eagles in the Zoological Gardens. ‘ The imprisoned eagle does 
not pair,’ nor I, if I know it.” 

After the laughter and confusion had somewhat subsided, as Benedict 
declared that Bachelor’s remarks were “all rubbish, and quite irrelevant,” 
it was carried unanimously that Mr. Bachelor should be requested to reply 
more seriously to Mr. Benedict’s speech. 

“‘ There is,” said Bachelor, “a 5 te of men who remain bachelors, from 
no prejudice against marriage, but simply from an irrepressible love of 
liberty. I belong to that class. With me, liberty means something 
more than political and religious freedom. It means social independence. 
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With every respect for such an admirable institution as marriage, I con- 
sider it opposed to the social liberty of the individual. All married people 
are ‘slaves of the ring.’ Does the yoke press most heavily on the husband 
or the wife? The women say one thing, the men another. Into that 
question I do not enter. I concur with everything my friend Benedict 
has said in favour of married life; still I must observe that he has treated 
the subject entirely from a personal and egotistical point of view. He 
has, I may say, viewed marriage from within, not from without, the 
domestic circle, and, as may be supposed, the aspects are very different 
from those points of view. Benedict is a happy man ; but it does not at 
all follow that, placed in his position, J should be happy. My impression 
is, I should not. ‘ De gustibus non est disputandum.’ Benedict has a 
wife, children, a happy domestic circle, a delightful villa—of all which he 
is justly proud. They belong to him, but he also belongs to them. Like 
the mastiff, Benedict is bound: by a chain to his villa, a moral, meta- 
physical chain, it is true, but not the less binding. It is made of elastic 
materials, so that it does not gall much. It lengthens and extends daily, 
to permit him to go to his place of business, or occasionally eveu to a 
farther distance from home; but he must return, Doubtless, it is no 
hardship to return to his pleasant villa. Doubtless, that corner smiles to 
him more than all others in the world. Doubtless, it is a delicious 
slavery for Benedict, and were I not Bachelor I would be Benedict. 

“Do not imagine (as Mr. Emerson says) that I slight the personal 
relations. This is a favourite charge with married people against bachelors. 
It is a grave mistake. My heart is framed for love and friendship, as well 
as Benedict’s, perhaps more so; but I strongly object to being tied for 
life to any one man or woman. As Shelley writes: 


I never was attached to that great sect, 

Whose doctrine is, that each one should select 
Out of the crowd a mistress or a friend, 

And all the rest, though fair and wise, commend 
To cold oblivion. 


To use a significant phrase, ‘I don’t see it.’ I would rather go through 
life ‘on my own hook.’ If the utterance of these sentiments be con- 
sidered criminal, then, indeed, it is high time that Britons should strike 
(at) home against domestic tyranny. Love is a beautiful thing, especial 
to dream and write about, but as Mrs. Siddons said, ‘ Will it wash ? 
That is, will it bear the wear-and-tear of reality; the rude treatment to 
which we expose it? Can we submit the most involuntary and inde- 
pendent of all the sentiments to strict artificial conventional rules ? What 
1s the worth of a promise to worship and adore ten years’ hence? ‘ Yet 
tis so nominated in the bond.’ 

“No, my friends, it is not that celibates are necessarily deficient in 
feeling ; it is because some persons cherish such a high ideal of this sub- 
lime sentiment, love, of this beautiful institution, marriage, that there are 
such worthy old bachelors and old maids. Without wishing to be cynical 
or unpleasant, I must simply remind you that society appears now to re- 
gard marriage from a purely mercantile point of view. e read in the 
papers of a marriage being ‘ arranged between Lord Heritor and Lady 
Louisa Mainchance.’ It is extremely difficult to point out a single match, 
made in society, into which worldly and interested motives have not 
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entered in a greater or less degree. At the risk of being deemed quite 
unfashionable, I will avow I look upon a union of this kind with horror. 
But society appears unable to blush. So far from -feeling ashamed, it 

lories in its degradation, and attempts to impress upon conscientious 
celibates (both men and women) its own iron edicts, and when we demur 
to follow the disgraceful example, it asks, ‘Who are you, who profess to 
be better than your neighbours ?” In plain English, ‘ We have dragged 
in the mire, ch defiled with lucre one of the most elevated and divine 
sentiments of humanity—we have sold ourselves in marriage; why 
shouldn’t you sell yourselves too ?” 

“ But this language is much too strong. Another feature of this mock- 
modest and righteous over-much age! We are too squeamish to call by 
its proper name the fault we are not too scrupulous to commit. Will 
any one deny that matrimony is an affair of the Stock Exchange ?. Fair, 
a delicate, and high-bred women are as much sold in England as in 
Circassia. There is certainly a difference in the modus operandi. And, 
in a@ comparison of the morality of the respective modes, Circassia 
should certainly have the preference. There, women are sold openly. 
Here, the traffic is complicated with hypocrisy; with the most odious 
professions of morality, virtue, and disinterestedness ; and, though last, 
not least, the sacred rites of religion are travestied, by being called in to 
add solemnity to the ignoble barter of hands without hearts! In neither 
country do the women make any objection. In fact, they consent rather 
willingly than otherwise. Such is the deplorable effect of training and 
custom. Fair, and delicate, and high-bred women are taught to bring 
their charms and accomplishments into the matrimonial market. A 
prudent young lady (and all young ladies and young gentlemen are 
prudent now) estimates the luxuriance of her hair, the brightness of her 
eyes, the rose-tint of her cheeks, the vermilion of her lips—all her per- 
sonal and mental charms as her capital—with which to speculate in the 
matrimonial mart. Like the raw material of the merchant, it represents 
so much money. If poor, she goes in, to be sold like a horse at 
Tattersall’s. Why be shocked at the plain statement when we wink at 
the practice itself? I do not reflect on the fair victims. They have 
been trained to it, and they act blindly. The baseness of the transaction 
is, as far as possible, carefully concealed from the chief actors; shrouded 
under a multitude of disguises; smothered by big and beautifull y-sound- 
ing words, such as ‘ Duty, Propriety, Society,’ &e. They are in- 
fluenced by the highest examples, and by the precepts of those whom 
nature teaches them to venerate. Their mothers, or guardians, do all the 
practical chaffering—all the vile, vulgar bargaining—which might shock 
the young and less worldly female mind. So, when I behold one of these 
fair pieces of merchandise, either ticketed ‘for sale’ or marked ‘sold,’ I 
try to think as kindly of her as possible. Nevertheless, I cannot help 
frequently recalling the following lives : 


She kept with care her beauties rare 
From lovers warm and true— 

For her heart was cold to all but gold, 
And the rich came not to woo ; 

But honoured well are charms to sell, 

If priests the selling do. 
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* But all young ladies are not poor. The rich have no need to 
sell themselves. Zhey go into the market as purchasers. They bu 
husbands. You see | am impartial. I don’t spare my own sex. If 
you doubt that there are men so degraded as to themselves in 
marriage, circumspice. I don’t mean in this room—present com- 
pany always excepted—I mean in society. And the men who act thus 
are infinitely more reprehensible than the women who do so; for “the 
latter are comparatively weak and helpless; they are more under 
the iron pressure of society, and must be pardoned if too often they 
live like the parasite ivy clinging to the oak which it partly supports, 
and partly destroys. A man of this kind actually had the audacity to 
lecture me once on the immorality of remaining a bachelor. I am not 
fond of personalities, so I resolved to cure him of using the argumentum 
ad hominem to we! ‘Chattel,’ I said, ‘ you married Miss Chapman, 
@ woman ten years older than yourself, for her money. You had a 
hundred a year, and she had forty thousand pounds. You yourself, and 
everything that you possess, were bought with your wife’s money. You 
are a pensioner on a woman’s bounty, for Mrs. Chattel very wisely kept 
her money in her own hands. And then, how nobly you live! How 
disinterested, how elevated are your relations with society! You have 
already six children, and may have six more. For every child you 
“hook” some rich old bachelor as godfather. The duties of a modern 
godfather are curious : first of all, he is expected literally to fork out a 
christening gift ; then to make his godson his future care, not in a reli- 
gious, but in a practical and worldly sense ; to “ tip” him in the holidays 
(that is, to teach the urchin a lesson which he will be sure to remember 
in after-life—to take money as a present); to get an appointment for 
him when he is grown up ; and it is considered very shabby behaviour if 
the godfather does not leave his godson all his money, or, at least, a 
thumping legacy when he dies.’ How many Chattels are there in 
society, | wonder! married people who are ‘ sponging’ on their friends 
and relatives, or worrying government for appointments for their 
children! And these sort of men and women actually parade their 
shame, boast of their matrimonial speculations, and taunt as ‘old 
bachelors and old maids,’ men and women, who would rather live on 
bread-and-water in a garret, than descend to such fashionable degrada- 
tion. Can you wonder that there are monks and nuns? If I cannot 
have the virgin gold of pure love, at least I will not touch, even with a 
finger’s end, the base alloy of sordid self-interest which passes current in 
society. 

- Then the obtrusive parade of the superior happiness of wedlock is at 
least suspicious. The boasting benedict is like the fanatic who attempts 
to thrust upon others the creed which he has never thoroughly examined. 
Real faith and real happiness are silent. When a man is loud on the 
subject of his domestic happiness, I am inclined to believe he has just 
taken part in a matrimonial quarrel. Awful doubts sometimes intrude. 
The divorce cases, of course, prove nothing. They may have been all 
written by penny-a-liners of strong imaginations to make the papers sell. 
There may have been no such judge as Sir Cresswell Cresswell! But 
the behaviour of married persons in ‘running such a muck’ against 
celibacy is open to two interpretations: are they philanthropists or 
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misanthropes? Either they are so happy and so benevolent that they 
cannot rest till they have made everybody as happy as themselves ; or, they 
are so miserable and so malevolent that they will not rest till all are as 
miserable as themselves. 

“ Marriage, however, is nearly always talked of, and written about, in 
an extremely partial and superficial manner. By far its most important 
aspect (and one rarely touched on) I can only allude to here, as it pro- 
perly belongs to the population question. It is quite a popular fallacy to 
— that every man may marry if he chooses. A man may marry on 
nothing a week, or on very insufficient means, but the prospect of rear- 
ing a family is extremely precarious. The whole question, then, lies in 
a nutshell. It is not whether people choose to, but whether they can, 
marry. People may marry, and have large families, if they can afford 
todo so! Practically, in the present state of society, marriage is an ex- 
pensive luxury, which does not come within the means of all, and of 
which some have a monopoly at the expense of others! Aaimeds pro- 
pagate from instinct without foresight, and their offspring take their 
chance of life and death. The human race is subservient to the same 
general laws which decide, what Mr. Darwin calls, the ‘ natural selec- 
tion’ of plants and animals. If persons will marry and have large 
families, without securing sufficient means of sustenance, their children 
must undergo all the horrible calamities which spring from want. Surely 
it is better to practise some self-restraint, than to bring beings into the 
world to die prematurely, or to languish through a life of poverty. 
Practically, we do see that children thus suffer for the sins of their 
parents; that human beings are dying around us, or growing up morally 
and physically deformed, for want of sufficient or proper sustenance. 
But a merciful God has given man the means of avoiding these calamities 
of poverty and premature death, or of reducing them to a minimum. He 
has given us reason to foresee the probable fate of our children if we 
cannot provide for them. 

“ When will the many perceive that, in relation to marriage, man is 
not above circumstances ? Statistics prove that the number of marriages 
are regulated by the price of labour and provisions. The question for 
men at large is not, will you marry? but, ean you, or ought you to 
marry, in common justice, not merely to yourself and another, but to the 
helpless beings who will probably result from marriage? From this 
— of view, all the little absurd conventional prejudices against celi- 

acy at once disappear. It is certainly not for the monopolists to re- 
proach those who are suffering from monopoly. Instead of married 
persons depreciating celibates, the latter might much more justly address 
the married thus: ‘It is you who hinder us from marrying. In the 
midst of the misery and poverty in which so many live, you have selfishly 
sought your own happiness. You have married and had large families. 
There is food but for a certain number, and if population increases be- 
yond food, there must be poverty. If some have a monopoly of marriage, 
others must abstain. Who are the most worthy of praise? ” 


“ That’s all bosh !’’ said Benedict, who had nine children. 
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MYSTERIES, MORALITIES, AND TURLUPINADES.* 


Tue dramatic poem, known in the middle ages as a “ Mystery,” was 
founded on Holy Writ, or Legends of Saints. Notwithstanding the 
great examples left to them by antiquity, the Franks had no theatrical 
representations until the fifteenth century, when a few citizens of Paris 
clubbed together to represent the Mysteries of the Passion, in a place 
taken for that purpose in the village of Saint Maur, near Vincennes. 
Having had the good fortune to play before Charles VI., these primitive 
actors were so far favoured as to be allowed to perform in a room of the 
Hospital of the Trinity, in the Rue St. Denis, and they took the name of 
“Confréres de la Passion.” 

This theatre of the Confréres subsisted for a century and a half with- 
out rivalry or amelioration, save an occasional change of piece. Those 
which obtained the greatest success were the Mysteries of the Acts of 
the Apostles, by Arnoul and Simon Greban, represented in 1450 (the 
Mysteries of the Passion were first enacted in 1402); the Mystery of the 
Passion, by Jean Michel, in 1490; the Mystery of the Old Testament, 
by Jean Petit, in 1506; the Mystery of the Conception and Nativity of 
the glorious Mary Virgin, with her Marriage, by Joseph de Marnef, in 
1507; the Mystery and beautiful Miracle of Saint Nicolas, with Eighty 
Personages, by Pierre Sergent, in 1544. 

These Mysteries were essentially long, and more or less absurd, and, 
what is worse, essentially coarse. Some idea may be formed of their 
nature by the Mystery of the Old Testament. God, irritated with 
the crimes committed at the cities of the Plains, is about to launch 
the fire of heaven. A personage named “ Misericorde” intercedes in 
favour of the inhabitants of the condemned cities. The Omnipotent 
replies : 

Leur péché si fort me déplait 
Vu qu'il n’y a ni raison ni rime, 
Quw’ils descendront dans l’abime. 


The performance of the Mystery of the Passion extended itself all 
over Europe, and its enactment in Sweden, in the presence of John IL, 
was attended by a strange succession of catastrophes. The man who 
a the part of the Roman soldier, and had to pierce Christ with 

is lance, entered into his part with so much zeal as to actually send his 
lance through the body of the latter, who fell dead upon the doit repre- 
sentative of the Virgin Mary. John II. was so irritated at this mis- 
chance, that he rushed on the stage and cut off the lancer’s head. His 
turn, however, came next, for the public, exasperated by the whole scene, 
actually decapitated their sovereign by way of reprisal. 

These Mysteries constituted at that epoch the standing stock for all 
great festivals and solemnities, such as the marriages of princes, their 
coronation, or public entry into their capitals. The absurdities with 
which they were sometimes accompanied surpass all belief. Thus, in 
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one, Jesus Christ in a periwig, and Satan in a cap with two horns, dis- 
puted and fought, and then finished off by dancing together. An artist 
of the day was so enamoured with his representation of Paradise, 
painted for one of these Mysteries, that he actually boasted that it was 
not only the most beautiful paradise ever seen, but that it was the most 
beautiful paradise that any present ever would see ! 

A new form of dramatic entertainment, to which the singular name 
of “ Moralities” was given, after a time began to divide the favour of 
the public with the Mysteries, and ultimately drove the latter out of the 
field. A Morality was at first, as played in the fifteenth century under 
Louis XIL., a little piece enacted after the Mystery to make people 
laugh. The first inauguration of the “ Farce’? was penned at or about 
the same time by one Jean Bouchet, a lawyer of Poitiers; it was called 
the ‘“* New World,” and embodied a biting satire against the king’s 
avarice, which he was one of the first to laugh at. The plot of one of 
the Moralities, entitled ‘‘ Le Mirouer et l’Exemple des Enfants Ingrats,” 
and which had a great suceess, was as follows: A father and mother, on 
the marriage of their only son, made over to him all their worldly 
goods. Falling afterwards into poverty, they applied to their son for 
relief, but he, pretending not to know them, drove them from his pre- 
sence. The ungrateful son sat down to a venison pasty after this unfilial 
act. Out of the pasty sprang a toad, which fastened on his nose, and 
which nothing could remove. Rightly deeming it to be a divine punish- 
ment, he applied to the priest. The priest referred him to the bishop, 
the bishop to the Pope; and it was only after obtaining absolution from 
the Holy Father that the toad fell from his nose. The moral of the 
story, and the manner in which Papal infallibility are elucidated, are both 
equally striking. 

If the Omnipotent and his Saints constituted the mainstay of the 
Mysteries, Satan was made to play the chief part in the Moralities. 
The representations took, indeed, the names of “ Petite Vie,” or of 
*‘ Grande Diablerie,”’ according as there were more or less than four 
devils on the stage; it was from this that the well-known French 
proverb (which we meet in a stanza of “ Vive Henri IV.), ‘ Faire le 
diable a quatre,”’ was derived. 

The Moralities were sometimes preceded by a prologue. One author 
introduced his piece as follows : ‘* One day I had laid down alone in my 
room, when I was suddenly transported to the gates of hell. There I 
overheard Satan in conversation with Lucifer. He was explaining to 
him the means which he employed to tempt Christians. ‘ As to heretics 
and infidels,’ he added, ‘as they are mine beforehand, I do not trouble 
myself about them.’ When I got home again, I hastened to take up 
the pen and to write down all I had heard of the disguises, tricks, and 
arts by which Satan wins over the souls of the faithful, and I here intro- 
duce them to the public, so that they may learn to be on their guard 
against them.”’ 

This prologue was, for its ingenuity, almost worthy of a modern 
Spurgeon. There was, indeed, at times no little wit, and sometimes 
even a certain amount of ingenuous morality in these pieces. Their 
authors were not, however, always looked upon with a favourable eye. 
One Barthélemy Anneau, who was principal of the College of Lyons, 
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and who planned the “ Mysteries of the Nativity by Personages,” was 
massacred by the populace on the 21st of June, 1565—from the circum- 
stance of a stone having been thrown at the Holy Sacrament, and the 
priest who bore it, whilst passing the college. 

Jean Allais, commonly called Pont Allais, master of “ Moralities,” 
was a great personage in his time, and he appears to have looked upon 
the priests as rivals in business. He was humpbacked, and meeting a 
cardinal one day who happened to be similarly deformed, he put his 
hump against his, and then exclaimed: “ Now, a who will 
say that two mountains cannot come together?” Performances were 
announced at that epoch by the sound of a drum—the playbill was not 
discovered—and Jean Allais once disturbed the congregation at Saint 
Eustache, and that, too, on a Sunday morning, by beating his drum at 
the door. The predicator, exasperated at being abandoned by his 
audience, who went to hear what performances were announced, went 
out himself to the master of Mysteries and Moralities, and asked him, 
“Who made him so bold as to beat his drum while he preached ?” 
“‘ And you,” replied Pont Allais, “ who made you so bold as to preach 
when I was drumming !” 

Philippe Auguste was in one respect one of the wisest men in France, 
for he expelled all comedians from the country, saying, “The theatre of 
the world furnishes quite enough original comedians without there being 
any necessity for imitating or inventing characters.” The introduction 
of theatrical representations, indeed, affected so much the amount ex- 
pended in charity at the very onset, that an edict of parliament mulcted 
the “‘ Confréres de la Passion”’ in an annual sum of eight hundred livres 
parisis; and the tax, as one for the benefit of hospitals, has been handed 
down to the present day. 

Sacred tragic performances, in bad Latin, rhythmed or “ rimaillées,” 
appear to have im enacted in churches prior to the said fraternity. 
They had sacred and diabolic personages, and many of the old abbeys 
were found at the time of the Revolution to possess manuscripts of such 
performances in their archives, and which, when played in the churches, 
were accompanied by choruses, declamation, and gestures. So likewise 
on the public entry of Isabeau de Baviére, wife of Charles VI., in 1385, 
open-air stages were erected, on which certain young people enacted 
“ divers histories of the Old Testament,” with organ and choir of music. 

It was not till the time of Louis XII. that little pieces, in one act, 
were regularly superadded to the Mysteries and Moralities, and desig- 
nated as “ Farces.” We are not told why. The name does not convey 
its own meaning like the two former, and yet it has been handed down to 
the present day. These farces, although a degree below the moralities, 
were not wanting in wit and originality, and, indeed, the ages that fol- 
lowed were often indebted to them for ideas and smart sayings. The 
were often performed on open stages, and the people called the actors 
“ Enfants sans souci,” and “ Histrions, or Cleres de la Bazoche.” Be- 
sides farces, these strolling players also enacted what were called 
** Sottises,” half buffoonery, half sentiment, but which finished by giving 
rise to jests which even scandalised a public accustomed at that primi- 
tive epoch to call things by their right names. 

In 1548 a great revolution took place in theatrical matters. As taste 
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improved, the bringing forward the Deity and Satan on the stage was 

felt to be an impropriety, and the Confréres de la Passion were expelled 

from the Hospital of the Trinity, but were permitted to erect a theatre, 

upon the condition that they should only enact, in parliamentary 

language, pieces the subjects of which were “ profane, legal, and 
onest.”’ 

The members of the fraternity, who professed great piety, and, indeed, 
as we have seen, considered themselves as kind of rivals to the priest- 
hood, were indignant at this treatment, but as they had made a good 
deal of money during the hundred and forty-six years that they had 
exercised their profession from father to son, they succumbed to the par- 
liamentary edict, and purchased the hotel of the Dukes of Burgundy for 
their future performances. It must also be noticed that they had them- 
selves introduced profane subjects on the boards previous to the edict, 
notoriously ‘ Electra,” translated from Sophocles, by Lazare Baif, 
and “ Hecuba, or the Fall of Troy.”” These works constituted a first transi- 
tion from the sacred mysteries and moralities to profane plays. Printing 
had been invented, the epoch of the rénaissance of letters had come with 
Francis I., books were less scarce, and ideas turned towards the theatre 
of the ancients. It was the aurora of a new day in dramatic literature. 
The Greek and Roman authors were first translated, then imitated, and 
finally people became courageous enough to create pieces on subjects not 
previously treated of. 

Lazare Baif, who was one of the first to revive ancient tragedies on the 
French stage, was an abbé, a counsellor of parliament, a master of 
requests, and, lastly, an ambassador at Venice in 1538. Jean de la 
Taille de Bondaroy was, on his side, the regenerator of comedy. They 
were followed by Jodelle, La Rivey, and Villon, who constitute epochs in 
the history of the French drama. Jodelle was honoured with the pro- 
tection of Henry II. and Charles IX.; the first made him a present of 
five hundred golden crowns on the production of his tragedy of 
“Cleopatra.” Ronsard and other poets, who constituted what has been 
called the French Pleiad, had the unfortunate idea of reviving an ancient 
Bacchanalian festival in honour of the said Jodelle, accompanied by the 
sacrifice of a deer. The festivity was looked upon as an act of impiety, 
and it was with difficulty that the Pleiad escaped punishment. Jodelle 
was more remarkable for licence in thought and style than for literary 
merit. One of his pieces is entitled ‘‘ La Mascarade, Momerie ou Muette, 
Pantomime ou Piéce Dramatique.” Jean de la Rivey was almost one of 
the first to compose original comedies in prose. In a scene in “ Les 
Esprits,” in five acts, an old man is introduced who believes that spirits 
have taken possession of his house. Regnard made use of the same idea 
in his “ Retour Imprévue,’’ played at the Frangais in 1700. In another 
scene there occurs a monologue by a miser, who has been robbed of his 
money, of which Moliére availed himself largely in the fourth act of his 
*Avare.” Villon was most celebrated for his farces; one of these, 
“L’Avocat Pathelin,” obtained so marked a success, that, after having 
been played for a century, it was remodelled by Brueys in 1706, to meet 
& more exacting taste, and it still remains in the repertory of the Théatre 
Francais. Villon’s real name was Francois Corbeuil, and Rabelais 
relates that, in his old days being at Poitou, he undertook to revive, in 
Poitevine dialect, the Mystery of the Passion of Our Saviour. Unfor- 
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tunately, there was no dress suitable in point of splendour for the chief 
character, so Villon applied to the sacristan of a convent of Cordeliers, 
who naturally refused. The actors, to revenge themselves, surrounded 
the sacristan one day that he was on his mule going his rounds begging, 
and, disguised as devils, so terrified the mule that the poor monk was 
thrown off, amid the jeers of his persecutors, who shouted out, “ Hé! le 
vilain ! qui n’a pas voulu préter 4 Dieu le pére une pauvre chape.”’ 

The Confréres de la Passion gave up their theatre at the Hétel de 
Bourgogne, after having realised large profits for forty years, to a troop 
of comedians who constituted themselves in Paris under the authority of 
the king. Thus it was that the mysteries and moralities paved the way 
to Greek tragedy, Greek tragedy to comedy and “ La Comédie 
Frangaise,” and the latter to the Théétre Francais, which dates its 
modern existence from the 21st of October, 1680, seven years after the 
death of Moliére. 

In the year 1600, the numbers of those who frequented the per- 
formances at the Hétel de Bourgogne underwent so great an increase, 
that the company divided itself into two, one of which took up its quarters 
in the Marais, at that epoch the fashionable quarter of Paris. Fifty years 
afterwards Moliére formed a third company. 

Robert Garnier succeeded to Jodelle. His style was far from perfect, 
his ideas were extravagant, and his situations unnatural; but, like 
Racine in his day, he was a poet-moralist, and he denounced with talent 
and vigour the vices of the epoch—pride, envy, bigotry, and cruelty. If 
in his “‘ Hippolyte” we see a Phédre-without shame, very different from 
the Phédre of Racine, we must remember that Garnier lived under 
Henry II., Racine under Louis XIV. The French theatre was not 
as yet purified. ‘Les Amours de Thésée et de Dejanire” of Gerard de 
Vivre concluded with the marriage of Theseus and Dejanira, which was 
all very proper, but what was less so were the last words of the actor to 
the audience: ‘‘ Messieurs, n’attendez pas que les noces se fassent ici, vu 
que le reste se fera 14 dedans.”’ 

Hardy, the most fecund of all dramatic poets, since the number of his 
pieces is-said to have amounted to seven hundred, stands at the head of 
the epoch between 1588 and 1630. Some thirty or forty of his plays 
have come down to the present time. There are often good verses and 
pleasant fancies in them, but a sad want of unity in regard to time and 
place, and much of the pruriency characteristic of the age. In “ La 
Force du Sang,” Léocadie, the heroine, is carried away by Don Alphonse. 
In the salad act she is repudiated. In the third she gives birth to a 
son, who, before the act is concluded, is seven or eight years of age. In 
the fourth act Don Alphonse recognises his son ; and in the fifth weds 
Léocadie. One of his plays, “‘ Théagéne et Charielée,” was divided into 
eight days, of five acts each. ' 

The length of his pieces made the public say that he gave them an 
equivalent for their money. This was all the more true, as the prices 
for a pit seat were at that epoch five sous, and ten for the boxes. In 
1699, the price for the pit was raised one sou, and for the boxes two; 
and, in 1716, it was still further increased, by a tax levied for the Hotel 
Dieu. At this epoch the performances began at two P.M., and concluded 
at half-past four. People dined at twelve. There were no lanterns, no 
carriages, much mud, and plenty of thieves. Until 1630, the intervals 
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between the scenes were filled up with choruses, after that year by instru- 
mental music. It is certainly to be regretted that the orchestra does not 
play in our own times between the acts. The profits of a dramatic 
ae were at the same epoch a ninth of the actual returns—all expenses 
and taxes being deducted. 

The period of transition between the old school and that inaugurated 
by Corneille comprised many dramatic writers of talent, but more that 
were either incompetent or ridiculous. In the “ Alboin, ou la Vengeance 
Trahie,” by Chrétien, a Norman poet, the widow of Alboin, obliged to 
wed the royal murderer of her husband, poisons the nuptial cup and pre- 
sents it to the tyrant, who remarks, “ That wine is not good.” “It is 
your taste that is changed,” interpolates the lady. ‘Ah! how it boils 
in my poor stomach,” continues the king. ‘* That is not strange,” quoth 
the queen; “it is the bad that is changing for your good.” “Alas! it 
is poison.” What do you say, Grands Dieux?” “I am poisoned.” 
“You are mad.” “Unless you drink the remainder, I shall think so.” 
“T am not thirsty,”’ quietly remarks the queen. “ Oh, dangerous woman, 
you shall drink it forthwith.” “I drank some as I brought it, and my 
thirst is extinguished.”” “ You must drink, though 


Mechante louve, ouvre ta bouche infime 
Malheureux est celui qui se fie a sa femme.” 


The last verse comprised apparently the whole moral of the piece. 

A kind of tragic-comedies with choruses, after the fashion of the old 
“ Moralities,” used still to be performed at this epoch, now and then, 
especially in the provinces. Thus one Nicholas Soret had “ Le Martyre 
Sanglant de Saint Cécile, et l’Election Divine de Saint Nicolas 4 
l’Archevéché de Myre” performed at Rheims in 1606 and 1624. At 
this epoch, also, such pieces as were not tragic were called “ pastorales,” 
and this custom remained in vogue until the middle of the seventeenth 
century, although many of the so-called pastorales were really comedies. 
The source from whence they were derived was, for upwards of a century, 
the “ Astrée,” a celebrated poetical romance of exceeding length, which 
was commenced by Durfé, and completed by Baro, his secretary. It 
was on the occasion of the performance of the “ Cloreste, ou les Comediens 
Rivaux”’ by the latter, that the celebrated duellist Cyrano, having for- 
bidden the actor Montfleury to appear on the stage for a month, and 
seeing him at his vocation on the boards, called out to him from the pit 
to withdraw, or that he would cut off his ears. Montfleury was obliged 
to obey the bully. “ That rascal is so fat,” said Cyrano of the actor, 
“that he takes advantage of the fact that one cannot beat him all round 
in one day.” 

Pierre du Ryer made himself a name as dramatic author in the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century. Some of his verses were above 
mediocrity, and were even quoted by the Prince of Condé, who had been 
led, by his love for Madame de Chatillon, to war against the throne 
during the minority of Louis XIV. “ Pour obtenir un bien si grand, si 
précieux, j’ai fait la guerre aux rois, je l’eusse faite aux dieux.’’ 

_ The stage had not, however, even at this epoch, been cleansed of its pru- 
riency, and there occur many scenes in Ryer’s plays more fit for an open- 
air exhibition in China, than for a civilised people. It was not, indeed, 
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until Corneille wrought a total revolution in dramatic literature, and 
introduced a due regard for decency and propriety, that crudities of 
expression and cynicisms of situation were discarded from the mage, or 
were not, indeed, considered essential to the success of a piece. airet, 
to judge by examples given by M. A. du Casse, from his “ Sylvie,” his 
“ Duc d’Ossone,” and his “ Silvanire,” although a writer of some merit, 
took extraordinary licenses in this respect. Scudéry, one of the most 
prolific and popular dramatic authors who preceded Corneille, was more 
careful, but still of infinitely bad taste. Boissin de Gattardon, who be- 
longed to the same epoch, even exceeded in the barbarity of his language 
anything that had gone before. One cannot, indeed, says M. du Casse, 
understand in the present day how there ever could have been a public 
who could have tolerated such monstrous things as were performed in its 
presence. Expressions and situations which would not now be permitted 
for a moment were at that epoch accepted as matters of course, and as the 
most simple things in the world. 

Three worthy Parisians, Gauthier-Garguille, Gros Guillaume, and 
Turlupin, acquired, towards the end of the sixteenth century and in the 
earlier portion of the seventeenth, so great a reputation for parodies and 
farces, that their pieces gradually became known by the name of one of 
the trio, and were designated as “ Turlupinades.”” The majority of the 
pieces so designated were nothing better than a play upon words, with 
equivocal jests, but they took wonderfully with the Parisians. ‘“ But 
after all,”’ says M. du Casse, “this is not so very surprising, for are there 
not in the present day in France open-air stages (trétaux de saltim- 
banques), in which ‘ paillasses’ and ‘jocrisses,’ the modern ‘ Turlupins,’ 
attract vast crowds at every fair?” 

The trio, Garguille, Guillaume, and Turlupin, were journeymen bakers 
in the Faubourg St. Laurent, in Paris, in the year 1583, when the idea 
came into their doughy pates that they were in possession of transcendent 
abilities as actors. ‘They set to work to compose pieces, or fragments of 
pieces, with ideas of what was comical which were peculiarly their own. 
The public accepted these coarse facetize with roars of laughter, and their 
reputation having soon extended itself, the whole metropolis disputed the 
privilege of attending at their representations, 

Gauthier-Garguille played the parts of schoolmasters, pedagogues, or 
philosophers, according to the piece, dressed in suitable costume, and he 
declaimed verses or sung songs composed by himself for these peculiar 
characters, as he represented them in his own mind—half caricature, half 
absurd notions of the personages, which somehow or other pleased the 
crowd wastly. 

Gros Guillaume was so fat that he was supported by two waistbands, 
whieh made him look like a barrel with hoops. The characters which he 
selected to represent were mostly persons of a peculiarly sententious, self- 
opinionated nature—persons who deemed themselves wise in their own 
generation, and who endeavoured by their manners and language to con- 
vey the impression that such was the case. He did not wear a mask, as 
was still the custom at that epoch, but he covered his face with flour, and 
that in so dexterous a manner, that when propounding his wise saws he 
would whiten the face of the person he was conversing with. It is said 
that this poor fellow was suffering from an internal complaint, and that 
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he was mainly indebted for his success from his having to utter his comic 
platitudes whilst in the agonies of physical pain. 

Turlupin’s favourite characters were those of valets, intriguers, and 
swindlers, and he threw much life and energy into his performances. 
He was the clown of the party, and to be a successful clown requires 
great readiness and zeal. 

These three men hired a small tennis-yard at the gate of St. Jacques, 
at the entrance of what was at that time the Fossé de |’Estrapade. Here 
they constructed a kind of theatre with painted sails by way of scenery, 
and they gave two performances every day, one in the afternoon and one 
in the evening, twelve deniers being paid for admission. 

Their success was so great, that the actors at the Hotel de Bourgogne 
complained to Cardinal de Richelieu of the three mountebanks, as they 
called them, and said that their rivalry wrought them an exceeding pre- 
judice. Richelieu, who considered himself to be not merely an authority 
in matters dramatic, but also a dramatic author, summoned the trio to 
perform a turlupinade in his presence in an alcove of the Palais Royal, 
at that time Palais Cardinal. They imagined a piece in which Gros 
Guillaume represented the wife, and Turlupin a choleric husband. The 
latter was about, sword in hand, to cut off the head of his better half, 
when the wife, to appease him, reminded him of a “ soupe aux choux”’ 
which she had concocted for him the previous evening. At this precious 
reminiscence the sword fell from the husband’s hands, and Turlupin 
exclaimed, “‘ Ah! the old woman has taken me on my weak side; the 
fat of that soup still lingers around my heart.”’ Richelieu was so much 
amused at this grotesque representation, that he took the part of the trio 
against the actors of the Hétel de Bourgogne, and said the best thing 
they could do would be to incorporate them into their company, for, with 
their aid, people would not always leave their theatre in so gloomy a 
mood as was generally the case. 

The facetious trio of bakers having thus become acknowledged artists, 
they were admitted by the protection of the cardinal as part of the com- 
pany of the Hétel de Bourgogne, but so great a distinction became their 
ruin. One day Fat William had the misfortune to turn a magistrate, who 
was afflicted with nervous twitchings, into ridicule. The public roared at 
the parody, but the magistrate did not like being laughed at on the 
stage ; it affected his judicial dignity, and brought down his official im- 
portance to the level of the burlesque. So the three Turlupinaders were 
forthwith arrested, and consigned to durance vile. This unexpected result 
of their sorry jests had a tragical conclusion. Garguille and Turlupin 
managed to make their escape, and Fat William, was in consequemce, for 
better security, incarcerated in a dungeon. This so affected his spirits, 
or possibly his health, that he died shortly afterwards, and, what is more, 
the grief felt by the two other members of the inseparable trio was so 
great, that they both followed him to the grave the same week. They 
had no pupils, and no successors. The Turlupinades of the real Turlupin 
perished with the trio in 1634, but the name remained, and M. du Casse 
remarks that for one Gros Guillaume, one Garguille, and one Turlupin in 
the seventeenth century, there are in the nineteenth a thousand clowns 
incessantly engaged in performances of quite as questionable taste and as 
— humour as in olden times, to be seen at almost every féte or fair 

rance. 
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CARDINAL WISEMAN. 
IN MEMORIAM. 


BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


ADVERSE opinion! cast no shade 
On virtue’s sun-illumined skies ; 

Let not harsh comment e’en by foes be made, 
When an illustrious and a good man dies. 


We mourn a scholar, one who deeply drunk 
The lucid stream of Greek and Roam lore, 

Who from mist-piercing science never shrunk, 
But all her marvels would explore ; 


Whose great commanding mind ranged varied themes, 


From philosophic truths to fancy’s dreams ; 

Yet was he in his teachings mild, 

And humble as an unlearnt child ; 

Church honours on his head were showered, 
And midst the loftiest prelates still he towered, 
Yet ne’er he passed the poor man by 

With haughty, unobservant eye, 

And Sorrow ne’er, unmoved, beheld, 

And never alms from Want withheld; 

At noble deeds his soul would ever glow, 

More glad warm praise than censure to bestow; 
None said, “‘ False honours unto thee belong ;” 


And none could murmur, “Thou hast done me wrong. 


Thus for a Wiseman, snatched from earth, 

They mourned throughout the land, 

And friend with foe joined hand, 
Sorrowing in common for departed worth. 
The Irish peasant, in his hut of clay, 
Looked sad of heart that day, 
When it was told—his soul had passed away ; 
And men of ancient blood and fame 
Pronounced with sighs his reverend name; 
And priests and bishops, when they heard, 
Prayer for his soul to God preferr’d, 
And wept amid the flocks to tell 
Gone the kind shepherd they had loved so well : 
There was a sigh on England’s throne, 

For bigotry doth sit not there ; 
Yes, many a heart he made his own, 

And none spake ill where all did sorrow share. 


A gorgeous pageant for the dead to-day— 
A solemn Requiem for the sainted soul— 
Religion, now your grandest pomp display, 
usic, your strains of deepest pathos roll!— 
They gathered in that church,* and gloom 
Had made it like a sunless tomb ; 


* The Roman Catholic church, Moorfields. 
April—voL. CXXXIII. NO. DXXXII. 
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Cardinal Wiseman. 


No rays through windows entrance found, 
Black hangings veiled each object round ; 
The lights that from the ceiling hung, 
The tapers that pale lustre flung, 
Only impressive made the “dim serene,” 
By showing faint that sombre scene. 
A mighty concourse crowded there, 
Silent spectators—men of fame, 
And many a woman, high-born, fair — 
From East and West they came ; 
From many a foreign shore, 
To gaze on this last rite, 
Whose grandeur awed their sight, 
And honour him, not needing honour more. 


The church was hushed; a hundred tapers burned 
Around the velvet-covered bier ; 
Arms, gold-emblazed, the eye discerned, 
And slept, for ever closed his high career, 
All that was mortal of the churchman here : 
Priests, canons, bishops, clothed in robes of lace, 
And copes of satin fold, 
And mitres tricked with gold, 
Gleamed like rich waves which sunset beams enchase. 
With noiseless step and slow, 
Bright-glittering row on row, 
Up to the altar now they came, 
And, viewed behind the tapers’ flame, 
Each with a sternly-sad and solemn mien, 
They looked unearthly in their dazzling sheen. 


The Requiem-mass is surging now 
In waves of melody around, 
Voices that make the spirit bow 
To that soul-conqueror—sound : 
And then in notes long-drawn and slow, 
. The chant doth sink and wail in woe ; 
Kyrie Eleison ! on the air 
Floats like a spirit mourning there ; 
Christe Eleison ! sadly falls 
And moans, death’s dirge, along the walls ; 
Then Dies ire follows grand, 
Like sea-roll on some rocky strand, 
The hymn sublime of trembling praise, 
Which voices to God’s mercy raise. 
But soon the incense floats above 
The bier of him, whose soul of love 
Mouuts too on high, and water blest 
Is sprinkled on the gorgeous pall, 
While voices softly swell and fall— 
“ Great Pastor, from thy labours rest 
“© God!” the notes are heard to roll, 
* Receive our much-loved Brother’s soul !” 
More gently still they melt around, 
A thin-drawn thread of wailing sound, 
And faint in silence deep as death, 
While heart-touched hearers hold their breath— 
* Receive our Brother’s soul !” 
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COTTON POSSIBILITIES. 


By ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


XXVII. AND XXVIII.—JAVA AND BATAVIA, 


Dr. J. T. Limsure Brouwer asserted before a meeting convened by 
the Department of Trade in Rotterdam, on December 5, 1861, that 
“cotton might be had in Java at a price to compete profitably with that 
of the British Indies.” He believed that “‘ most of the soils of Java, if 
cultivated, would yield an abundant crop.” His opinions are in the main 
supported by the “ Geographical and Statistical Dictionary of the Dutch 
Indies,” published by Van Kampen, of Amsterdam. The New Orleans 
and Sea Island kinds seem the best suited to the soil and climate, and 
come in at a year old as a second crop, after the rice has been gathered, 
but, when of more than one or two years’ growth, they are subject to the 
attacks of insects. The Javanese are, however, reported to be an indolent 
people, and whether cotton could be successfully grown in Java, with the 
aid of free labour only, appears to be a moot question, which a company 
of gentlemen of high commercial position in Holland have set themselves 
to solve by distributing superior seed, introducing improved appliances for 
ginning, packing, &c., purchasing cotton from the natives, and distri- 
buting prizes amongst successful cultivators. 

In Batavia the subject has been taken up by the Dutch Trading Com- 
pany, and here the Egyptian, seems to be the favourite seed. Florida has 
also been sown with success, as well as Orleans. 


XXXI.—SINGAPORE. 


Pernambuco cotton was grown in Singapore by Sir Jose d’Almeida, but 
with indifferent success, owing, it was said, to the want of a regular mon- 
soon. ‘The pods were allowed to open and dry on the plants before being 
gathered, and thus they became discoloured by the rain and by a glutinous 
exudation from the seed. ‘The remedy for this is said to be an earlier 
collection of the pods—as soon as they burst, indeed—and the drying of 
them by means of the sun and hot air, after they have been picked. But 
labour is so expensive in Singapore that it is very doubtful whether the 
cultivation of any but the most valuable kinds would be remunerative; but 
a limited quantity of Sea Island might be grown between the nutmeg- 
trees, where it is said to do well. 


XXX. AND XXX1L-——-MAURITIUS AND MADAGASCAR. 


Sugar has become so entirely the staple of Mauritius, that we do not 
anticipate the probability of cotton displacing it ; but the Royal Society 
of Arts and Sciences of the island have distributed seed among its a 
dencies, with a view to promote the cultivation of cotton in such of them 
as are suitable. When we speak of the “ dependencies’ of Mauritius, 
our readers may not be aware that if they are not very important they are 
very numerous. In a return made by order of the House of Commons 
in 1826, we find sixty-eight “isles” and forty “ islets” enumerated as 
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subject to the government of the island. The principal, however, are 
rigues, lying in 19 deg. of south latitude, the Scychelles group of 
thirty islands, lying between 3 deg. 38 min, and 5 deg. 45 min. of south 
latitude, the Chagos group of forty-four, ranging between 5 deg. 21 min. 
and 7 deg. 15 min., and the Amirantes group of eleven, between 4 deg. 
59 min. and 6 deg. 12 min. Cotton of a very superior quality was at 
one time grown in the Scychelles and Amirantes groups, but on the 
liberation of the slaves it was superseded, except in so much as was re- 
uired for domestic consumption, by cocoa-nuts. The inhabitants are in- 
dolent French Creoles, or half-castes, demoralised by the rum which they 
produce, and for the distillation of which only they cultivate the sugar- 
cane, and their exports are cocoa-nuts and oil, tortoiseshell, sugar-bags, 
oranges (of very fine flavour), and straw hats. With such a population, 
and their wants so few and so easily supplied, it is not likely that without 
the introduction of British enterprise and Coolie labour the cultivation of 
cotton in this archipelago will be systematically entered upon. The latter 
have been already brought down in small numbers from India. Mauritius 
itself, when a French colony, sent, in 1790, three hundred thousand bales 
of fine cotton to France, and Mr. Morris states that in the Scychelles 
group of islands alone “there are fifty thousand acres of land available 
for the growth of every kind of cotton, from the finest Sea Island to the 
cotton required for the ordinary uses of commerce.” Mr. Caldwell, Crown 
Interpreter of Port Louis, Mauritius, in the postscript to a report which 
we shal! have to quote in reference to Madagascar, says of the Scychelles 
Isles: “I should add that, in 1859, I was sent on board H.M.S. Lynz, 
as commissioner, to visit the dependencies of Mauritius. I paid an official 
visit to the Scychelles Islands, which grow some of the finest cotton in 
the world, and where it was formerly largely cultivated. I believe here, 
also, would be a valuable, though somewhat limited, field for the produc- 
tion of cotton of great fineness and very long staple.” 

Of Madagascar and the prospects of a supply of cotton from that some- 
what exclusive country, Mr. Caldwell speaks hopefully. He considers that 
the island is “ eminently adapted for the production of a large scale of 
cotton, probably very similar to the American variety, as the marshy soil 
near the sea-coast resembles much the descriptions usually given of the 
swamps in the southern parts of the (late) United States. I have not,” 
he continues, “a sample of their raw cotton just now, but I can speak 
distinctly as to the manufactured article.” 

But notwithstanding the terms of enthusiasm in which Mr. Caldwell 
speaks of the enlightened views and liberal policy of King Radama II. 
and his, officers, we fear that, if the prospects of cotton supply from 
Mauritius and its dependencies be remote, those of Madagascar are so in 
an indefinite degree. As we have pointed out before, soil, and even soil 
and climate, for cotton growing are not difficult to find, it is the combi- 
nation of soil, climate, and cheap labour which is somewhat rare—and oa 
the subject of labour Mr. Caldwell is silent. Coolies might be found to 
go cheerfully to Mauritius, where they have always been kindly treated; 
but Madagascar does not bear so good a character for hospitality and 
fraternal feeling. 
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XXXII.—CHINA, 


Cotton is grown in China over some forty degrees of latitude, and is 
the staple production of the level ground around Shanghae. In fact, the 
very word “cotton’’ is derived from the Chinese, the principal cotton- 
fields of the western portion of the empire lying in the province of “ Kho- 
ten.” It is there called “ mie-wha,” or, in other dialects, “ min-fa,” and 
is the Gossypium herbaceum of botanists, being a branching annual of 
one to four feet in height, according to the quality of the soil, and from 
August to October producing flowers of a dingy yellow colour, which 
remain open only for a few hours, during which they perform all the 
functions allotted to them by nature, and rapidly shrivel up and decay, 
the seed-pod maturing quickly, when the outer coating suddenly bursts 
asunder and displays the seeds lying in a bed of pure white cotton. To 
the north of Shanghae a yellow variety of the same species abounds, on 
the banks of the Yang-tze-kiang and near the city of Poo-shung. The 
soil of this vast plain is a strong rich loam, manured by the Chinese with 
the mud taken out of the numerous canals, ponds, and ditches of the 
country, which is spread over the land early in April, and consists 
of a compound of rotten reeds, long grass, and water-plants, mixed 
with the surface soil which the heavy rains have washed down from the 
uplands. The land is prepared by the buffalo plough and three-pronged 
hoe, and the seed is then sowed broadcast, and trodden in by bands 
of labourers. In some instances, when the wheat harvest is late, it is 
necessary to sow the cotton seeds in with the wheat, but it generally suc- 
ceeds the wheat crop. Heavy rains generally follow the sowing season, 
and the cotton sown makes its appearance above the earth, and begins to 
grow vigorously and rapidly. 

The Chinese bestow great labour and pains upon their cotton-fields, 
frequently going over them thinning them out, if sown too thickly, 
loosing the earth about the roots, and hoeing and weeding the ground. 
This attention, combined with the fertility of the soil, is generally re- 
warded by immense crops. The operation of picking has to be performed 
rapidly, as the pods are continually bursting, and, if not gathered imme- 
diately, the cotton falls to the ground, and is damaged or spoiled. The 
farms being mostly small, the farmers’ own families generally carry out 
this work, and Mr. Fortune, in his “ Tea Districts of China,” published 
in 1853, tells us that it is no uncommon thing to see “three, or even 
four, generations” busily picking—from the white-haired grandfather or 
great-grandfather, carrying, perhaps, for the seventieth season, the produce 
into his barns, down to the little children, who bring out their goats, with 
bags slung across their backs, to bear the cotton home. When, with the 
blessing of a dry autumn, it has all been gathered in, it is brought out on 
every fine day and spread upon hurdles raised about four feet from the 
ground, to be dried by the sun. This is frequently a long process, — 
subject to interruptions from the weather, but, as soon as it is completed, 
the seed is separated from the cotton by a simple contrivance, consisting 
of a wheel with two rollers, which sucks in the cotton and rejects the 
seed ; the former is then despatched to market, and the latter saved for 
next year’s sowing. “Early in the fine autumnal ge says Mr. 


Fortune, “the roads leading into Shanghae are crowded with bands 
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of Coolies from the cotton farms, each with his bamboo across his 
shoulders, and a large sack of cotton slung from each end. With these 
they hurry into the town for the purpose of disposing of them to the 
merchants, who have numerous warehouses, from which they send the 
cotton to the other provinces of the empire. These Coolies, or small 
farmers (for many of them bring their own produce to market them- 
selves), are very independent in their dealings. Having reached the first 
warehouse, the cotton is exposed to the view of the merchant, who is 
asked what price he intends to give for that particular quality; and, 
should the sum offered be below the owner’s expectations, he immediately 
shoulders his load and walks away to another merchant. At this season 
it is almost impossible to get along the streets near the sides of the river 
where the cotton warehouses are, owing to the large quantities of this com- 
modity, which are daily brought in from the country. It is bought up 
by the large cotton merchants, who empty it out in their warehouses, and 
then re-pack it in a neat and compact manner before it is conveyed on 
board the junks.” 

The Chinese cotton is peculiarly pure and soft—qualities partly pro- 
duced by a kind of winnowing process to which it is subjected. Being 
spread out on a table, the string of an elastic bow is passed under it, and 
is so manipulated by the workmen that the cotton is tossed in the air, and 
the fibre is by this means separated without injury, while the dust and all 
impurities are also carried off. 

Sir John Bowring, in his “ Visit to the Philippine Islands,” speaks in 
the widest terms of the capabilities of China for producing cotton. He 
says: “The capabilities of British India are great, and the elements of 
success are there ; but the capabilities of China are vastly greater, and I 
believe that, as in two or three years China was able to send raw silk to 
the value of ten millions sterling into the market, and immediately to 
make up for the absence of the European supply, so to China we may 
hereafter look for a boundless supply of raw cotton. She now clothes 
more than three hundred and fifty millions of her people from her own 
cotton-fields. The prices in China are so nearly on a level with those of 
India, that, though they allow an importation to the value of two or three 
millions sterling in the southern provinces of China, importations into the 
northern are scarcely known. The quality, the modes of cultivation, of 
cleaning, and of packing, are all susceptible of great improvements.” 

However, with the vast population spread over the Chinese Empire, 
we entertain very faint hopes of China producing for many years to come 
a surplus supply of cotton beyond her own wants, or becoming an ex- 
porting country to those of Europe. 


XXXII. AND XXXIV.—BURMAH AND PEGU. 

The Kitg of Burmah, “ Alaung-b’hu-ra the Conqueror,” addressed a 
letter, in 1757, to King George the Second, written on a sheet of the 
purest gold, enriched with the very finest rubies, proposing the opening 
up to England of the western half of China through his majesty’s 
dominions. That letter, from some unexplained cause, never reached its 
destination, nor was its fate ever discovered. The King of Burmah was 
then addressed, in official intercourse, as ‘His Imperial Majesty who 
blesseth the noble city of Ava with his presence, emperor of emperors, 
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and excelling the kings of the East and the West in glory and honour, 
the clear firmament of virtue, the fountain of justice, the perfection of 
wisdom, the lord of charity, and protector of the distressed ; the first 
mover in the sphere of greatness, ever wise in council, victorious in war ; 
who feareth none, and is feared by all; centre of the treasures of the 
earth and of the sea; lord proprietor of gold and silver, of rubies, of 
amber, and of all precious jewels ; favoured by Heaven and honoured by 
men ; the lord of power and riches, whose brightness shines through the 
world as the light of the sun, and whose great name will be preserved in 
perpetual memory,’ &c. &c. At or about this time the exports of 
cotton from Burmah reached thirty millions of pounds annually, and 
more recently, Burmah exported to China alone four millions of pounds, 
and to Chittagong and Bengal, vid the Arracon Mountains, a like quan- 
tity. But when the English took possession of Pegu, the population 
withdrew, and the small portion left (short of eight hundred thousand 
souls) grouped itself along the course of the Irrawaddy and in the swamps 
of the Delta, and cotton gave way to rice. 

In 1860, another sovereign of Burmah, Mendoon-Men, the ninth in 
succession from the magnificent Alaung-b’hu-ra of the Golden Empire, 
addressed a letter to the Queen of England, endorsed by his “ Egga- 
Maha-Thinapadi-Aye-baing” (which stands for minister of diplomacy), 
to a somewhat similar effect ; but, alas! the once-splendid empire was shorn 
of its fairest portion, and Pegu, with its port of Rangoon, was in the 
hands of the English. Though the country is as capable as it ever was 
of forming one vast cotton-field, and though the Irrawaddy still runs as 
it ever did from three hundred miles out of the interior down to the port 
of Rangoon, ‘the bold peasantry, a country’s oe is lost. Labour is 
so extravagantly dear, that we are assured “ a day’s work now and again 
is as much as the people care for.” But it is not so much with a view 
of reviving the cotton cultivation in Burmah and Pegu that we include 
them in this series of papers, as for the purpose of pointing them out as 
the direct road to the western half of China, from which, with such 
facilities as they would open up, a large supply might “tee be drawn 
—sooner or later. At present, the cotton grown in Burmah goes in a 
contrary direction, being transported by pony caravans into those parts 
of China where cotton is not cultivated. 


XXXV.—PERSIA. 

On the 2nd Sha’ban, 1277 (answering, in the Christian form of 
computation, to the 11th of February, 1861), his Excellency Mirza 
Ja’ fer Khan, ambassador from the Shah of Persia to the court of Saint 
James’s, addressed a letter to the president of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
declaring that the province of Khuzistan (better known as “ Persian 
Arabia’) is, “from the circumstances of its vicinity to the sea, the fer- 
tility of its soil, the number of its rivers—as, for instance, the Kerkha 
or Karan, the Jearahi, Behbahan, &c.—better adapted than the afore- 
named countries (Zanguebar, or Australia, and India)—that it is, in fact, 
the very best place for the cultivation of cotton—from the foot of the 
mountain ranges of Luristav, Arabistan, and Behbahan, as far as the 
shores of the Persian Gulf and of the Shattu-l’-Arab.” But his excel- 
lency does not say that cotton is, or ever has been, grown there to any 
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extent—only sugar; hence its ancient name of Khuzistan, or “ Sugar- 
land.” So, without at all questioning the truth of his ie state- 


ment, we pass with greater confidence to the report of her Majesty’s 
minister in Persia to the Committee of Privy Council for Trade, in 1861 : 

“ Persia cesar] excellent cotton, and the Kaghazi, or best kind, from 
Isfahan, is declared to be quite equal to the best American. The cotton 
of Mazandaran comes next, and is but little inferior to American. 
Isfahan cotton of the second class, called “Jarkubah,” is very much 
better than that from Khurasan, though inferior to the cotton of Mazan- 
daran. The cotton of Kashan and that of Kum may be classed fourth 
and fifth ; and the Khurasan or Semeran cotton, with which the factory 
is supplied, ranks last of all. As all the six kinds of cotton are grown 
on lands belonging to the Shah, and the factory is also his property, and 
as the cost of manufacture is the same for all kinds of cotton, it is diffi- 
cult to understand why the worst sort should be sent to the factory. 
Expense of carriage cannot be the reason, for though Isfahan is eleven 
stages distant, and Semeran but seven, Kum is only four stages off, and 
Kashan but six. The value of Semeran cotton is (in 1861) only four 
kvians—three shillings and eightpence-halfpenny the pid of thirty-six 
pounds, while that of Mazandaran is worth eleven ktans—ten shillings 
and a penny farthing per pid, and best Isfahanfifteen kians—thirteen 
and ninepence-halfpenny. The Russian Company buys Mazandaran 
cotton, as being of excellent quality and nearest at hand ; and they take 
all the cotton the province can supply. Of course, the thread produced 
at the factory is of a very inferior kind ; and, while there is a waste of 
one-sixth of the cotton there used, the waste upon Mazandaran cotton is 
only one-fourth. The total cost. of the factory to the present day is 
reckoned at little short of three hundred thousand tomans—equivalent to 
one hundred and thirty-six thousand pounds sterling—while the returns 
have been altogether inconsiderable. This result is said to be in part 
owing to peculation. M. Pankoff, the manager of the factory, has just 
gone home in disgust, leaving his salary, twenty-two months in arrear, 
to be recovered hereafter.’’ 

A manufacture “nursed” by government officials in Persia—or, for 
the matter of that, in any part of the East—will survive just as long as 
a bantling left to the tender mercies of a thieving nurse at home, and 
will attain about as vigorous a growth, so that we may safely predict that 
the experiment of manufacturing the cotton in Persia will be abandoned; 
but, even then, we opine that the cotton of Persia, unless the cultivation 
be very much extended, will naturally find its way to Russia, and ke 
forestalled long before it gets to the English markets; and though it 
should not be intercepted, its quality and condition, we are told, will not 
place it in that position in the competition with the produce of other 
countries, that will repay the cost of growth and transit. The seed of 
some of the better kinds may be useful for testing on congenial soils, 
and that, we believe,.is a more ready article of commerce than the fibre. 


XXXVI.— ABYSSINIA. 

The Rev. Doctor Krapf, speaking of Western Abyssinia, writes: “I 
met with hundreds and thousands of camels carrying loads of cotton to 
Wechni and as far as the foot of the Abyssinian mountains. I think that 
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district alone could supply England with cotton till some other proper 
wey on the east and west coasts have been found out. These people 

o chiefly live upon the cotton trade. I travelled through hundreds and 
Guienile of acres of level country, where nothing but cotton-shrubs 
were to be seen. The camels would bring the cotton to Abu-Harras, 
whence it would be shipped on the Nile.” The cotton of Kalabat is 
described as of excellent quality ; but we have no means of ascertaining 
the quantity produced at present in that district, or which it might be 
capable of producing, were increased encouragement and facilities given. 


XXXVII,—S¥RIA. 

The cotton at present grown in Syria is of an excellent colour, but so 
very short in staple as to be of low value in the English market. It is 
an exotic; and in some districts it is an annual, whilst in others it is 
Ss Its cultivation has decreased of late years, and Sessamee seed 

as superseded it in many parts of Syria. This is to be accounted for by 
the low price it commanded in the market, it being sold at Beyrout for 
fourpence, fivepence, and-sixpence per pound. Moreover, the cotton has 
to be transported on the backs of camels and mules, over very bad roads, 
at a cost of, in some cases, a penny per pound. The implements both 
for cleaning and packing the cotton are of a very primitive character, 
and cause great waste, without doing the work effectually after all. Then, 
again, the peculiar customs of the country and the prejudices of the 
people stand in the way of an extension of this cultivation. The common 
cotton of the country can be picked and left to ripen afterwards, whereas 
the long-stapled cotton which it has been sought to introduce would re- 
quire to be picked as it ripened, and the gathering would therefore ex- 
tend over three or four weeks. At present it is the custom to have a 
day appointed for picking the cotton all at-once, in order that no man 
may trespass upon another’s land; and, as the whole crop is thus picked 
in two or three days, it is the practice, as soon as the picking is over, 
to turn the cattle into the cotton-fields. Then, again, the government 
imposts, in the shape of tithe, export duties, &c., are ver _ sa In 
1860, a large meeting was held at Messeri’s Hotel, Constantinople, for 
promoting the growth of cotton in Syria, and a half-promise was got 
from the government that the export duty should be “altered,” but it 
was stated that the tithe was a more difficult matter to deal with. 

But perhaps the greatest discouragement to cotton-growing in Syria 
is to be found in the nature of the tenure of Jand. The government, to 
whom all the lands belong, will neither sell them, nor let them on long 
leases, nor offer any inducement to the tenants to lay out money in im- 
proving them ; nor will they afford any encouragement or help, directly 
or indirectly, to occupiers who might be desirous of introducing this new 
branch of cultivation. It is to be lamented that so large a tract of 
country, lying within the cotton zone, and in every way suitable for 
growing superior cotton to almost any extent, should be used for crops so 
much less profitable ; but the chill hand of government stays all private 
enterprise, instead of lending it a little help and assistance; and we fear 
that the day is yet far distant when more enlightened views will prevail, 
and Syria be permitted to take her proper place among exporting 
countries. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ GRANVILLE DE VIGNE,” “ STRATHMORE,” &c. 





Book THE FIRstT. 


THE BORDER EAGLE. 


CHAPTER IV. 
“1 ANTICO VALORE NON B ANCOR MORTE.” 


Have you ever travelled in the Principalities? If not—go. 

God forbid that they should be better governed, they would be like all 
the rest of the world in no time. They may be ruinous to themselves 
very probably, and a nest of internecine discord for Eastern Europe; but 
they are delightful for the wanderer, and the bird of passage should 
surely have one solitude left wherein to find rest for the sole of his foot. 
Regions where the refined tortures of the Post cannot reach; where duns 
and debts can be defied and forgotten across the stretch of those dense 
pine-woods which sever you from the rest of mankind; where a summons 
to appear as a co-respondent—what a delicate word that is, fancy 
Arthur using it to designate Launcelot!—cannot come to bore you; 
where the only highway to your quarters is a rapid surging river with a 
timber-raft drifting down it ; where, whirled along by gipsy horses and 
gipsy drivers through vast wooded tracks, you halt and wake with a plea- 
sant wonder to find yourself in the broad streets and squares of a populous 
city, where, though you are not more geographically ignorant than your 
brethren, you had not the haziest notion that a city stood, and whose 
very name you do not know when you hear it, waking at the cessation of 
the horses’ gallop and the gipsy Automedon’s shouts, to open your eyes 
upou the clear Moldavian or Wallachian night, with the sound of music 
from some open casement above. Regions such as these are the Princi- 
palities, and I for one would keep them so, from the Danube to the 
Dneister, from the Straits of Otranto to the Euxine, for the refuge of 
necessitous solitaires who have a screw on the Turf, a case in the D. C., 
an inconvenient connexion, a tiresome run upon them from the public, or 
a simple desire for a paradise where a woman will not follow them, where 
letters will not come, where the big game districts are unbeaten, and the 
deep woods and wild valleys as yet unsketched and unsung. 

Through the Principalities—well known to him when Greece was in 
disorder or Servia seething in disquiet-—Fulke Erceldoune travelled in as 
brief a time, from the early dawn when he had left Paris en route for 
Turin, as mail trains, express specials, rapid relays of horses, and swift 
river passages could take him across Tyrol and Venetia, Alps and Car- | 
pathians, Danube and Drave, calling at Belgrade with despatches, and 
pushing straight on for Moldavia. Every mile of that wild and unworn 
way was as familiar to the Queen’s messenger as the journey between 
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London and Paris is familiar to other men. Where steam had not yet 
netrated, and there was no choice but between posting and the saddle, 
ldoune usually rode; if the roads were level, and the route unsightly, 
he would take the luxurious rest of a “ messenger’s carriage,” an t 
through the nights and days ; but, by preference, hard riding carried him 
over most of his ground, with pace and stay that none in the service 
could equal, and which had made the Arabs, when their horses swept to- 
gether through the eastern sunlight, toss their lances aloft, and shout, 
“ Fazzia! Fazzia!” with applause to the Giaour. He rode so now, 
when, having passed direct from Belgrade across the lower angle of 
Transylvania, and crossed the Carpathian range, he found himself fairly 
set towards Moldavia, with only a hundred miles or so more left between 
him and Jassy, which was his destination. 

The Principality was in ferment; Church and Civil Power were in con- 
flict and rivalry ; England, France, Austria, and Russia were all disturbing 
themselves after the affairs of this out-of-the-way nook, conceiving that 
with Greece in insurrection, and Italy in a transition state, and poor 
Poland quivering afresh beneath her bonds, even Moldavia might be the 
match to a European conflagration, and open up the scarce-healed Eastern 
question; and an English envoy was then at Jassy, charged with a special 
mission, to whom the despatches which Erceldoune bore carried special 
instructions, touching on delicate matters, from the F. O., and of utmost 
moment to the affairs of Central and Eastern Europe, and to the part 
which would be played by Great Britain in the event of the freedom of 
the Southern States, and the success of the Liberal party in Athens, Hun- 
gary, or Venetia. This one little bag, with the arms of England on the 
seal, and the all-important instructions within, was all that he carried 
now ; slung round his neck and across his chest by an undressed belt of 
chamois leather. He rode alone through the rich pine-woods ; his moun- 
tain guides he had dismissed at the foot of the Carpathians; in riding no 
one could keep the pace up with him, unless in the deserts, and he had 
gone alone through the most dangerous defiles and thief-infested passes all 
over the world, caring for no other defence than lay in his holster pistols. 
He had been stopped two or three times, once by the “ Bail-up !” of Tas- 
manian bushrangers, once by a Ghoorka gang in Northern India, once 
by a chieftain who levied black mail in the rocky fastnesses of Mace- 
donia, but his shots had always cleared him a passage through, and he 
had ridden on with no more loss than the waste of powder and ball. He 
was too well known, moreover, in both hemispheres, to be molested, and 
the boldest hill robbers would have cared as little to come to close 
quarters with one whose strength had become proverbial, as to get them- 
‘ selves into trouble by tampering with the State courier of a great 
power. 

It had been a splendid day, and it was just upon its close as he 
went through the forests at a stretching gallop, his mare, a pure-bred 
Syrian, scarcely touching the ground as she swept along, swift as a 
greyhound or a lapwing. The air was heavily scented with the fragrance 
of the firs; the last lingering rays of light slanted here and there across 
the moss through the dark fanlike boughs, cone-laden ; the aisles of pines 
stretched in endless and innumerable lines of forest paths, scarce ever 
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trodden save by the wild boar, or the charcoal-burner, barely more 
human than the brute; and in the rear, to = westward, re the 

d Carpathians, with their black, rugged mountains reared upward 
ES the purple sunset, the granite guard of the Magyar fatherland. 

Now and then, at rare intervals, a little hamlet, buried in the recesses 
of the forest, where the few wretched women wore the Turkish yashmak, 
spoke of Moldavia, or he came on a camp of the naked wild-eyed gipsies 
of the country; but as evening closed in, and Erceldoune rode into a 
narrow rocky defile, which is the nearest passage through dense pine 
solitudes, even these signs of human life, in its most brute phase, ceased 
wholly. There was only the rapid ring of his Syrian’s hoofs, given back 
by a thousand hollow echoes, as he swept down the ravine, with the high 
precipitous walls of rock rising on either side, while the river thundered 
and foamed beside him, and the trees closing above-head made it well- 
nigh dark as night, though beyond, the summits of the Hungarian range 
were still lit by the last rays of the sun gleaming golden on their 
eternal snows. Sitting down in his saddle, with his eyes glancing, rapid 
and unerring as a soldier’s, on either side where the shelving rocks 
reared upward in the gloom, Erceldoune swept along the defile at a pace 
such as the blood horses of the desert alone can reach—the surging of 
the dashing torrent at his side—the winds rising loud and stormy among 
the black pine-boughs above—the intense stillness and solitude around, 
on are only felt in the depths of a forest or the hush of a mountain- 
side. 

These were what he loved in his life: these nights and days of loneliness, 
of liberty, of rapid, vivid action, of a grand freedom alone with all that 
was wildest and freest in nature, under no Jaw but the setting and rising 
of the sun, riding onward, without check or pause, a fresh horse ready 
saddled when the jaded one drooped and slackened; these were what 
suited the haughty freedom, the passionate need of liberty, the zest to do 
and dare, the eagle-love of solitude ingrained in his Border-blood, and 
as latent in him, the last of the Erceldounes, as in the chieftains of his 
name when they had charged at Flodden, or harried the marches in 
their King’s defiance. 

The pressure of his knees sufficient for her guidance without curb or 
spur, the Syrian scoured the winding ravine, fleet and sure of foot, as 
though the rocky and irregular ground had been a level stretch of sward, 
her ears pointed, her pace like the wind, all the blood and mettle there 
were in her roused ; she knew her master in her rider. Dashing onward 
through the gloom thus, fleet as a greyhound, suddenly his hand checked 
her; his eyes had seen what hers had not. Thrown back on her haunches 
in the midst of her breathless gallop, she reared and stood erect; another 
than Erceldoune she would have hurled senseless to the earth ; he sat 
motionless, as though horse and man were cast together in bronze. Across 
the narrow and precipitous path lay the felled trunk of a pine blocking the 
way, a barrier of fearful danger had the mare struck her breast against it 
in the gloaming in the full sweep of her topmost speed. She reared erect, 
and stood so for a second, her rider in his saddle firm as on a rock—a 
sculptor would have given ten years of his life to have caught and fixed 
that magnificent attitude !—then she came with acrash down on her fore 
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feet, held in by the iron hand upon her bridle, while up from the black 
barricade of the levelled pine pointed the gleam of half a dozen rifles, the 
long, lean barrels glistening in the twilight, as through the silence there 
pealed in French the brigand charge—* Stand and deliver !” 

They lay in ambush waiting him; the barren rocks towering straight 
on either side, the dense fir-boughs shutting out the light, while before 
him and behind him, swarming up from the brushwood that had covered 
them, glistened the lean, hollow tubes of the rifles, and the hoarse shout 
of arrest was pealed back by the echoes. 

“ Your papers! or we fire !’’ 

And the steel barrels covered him front and rear, while the challenge 
rang out ia a rich thorough-bred voice. 

Swift as lightning his eyes swept over the levelled rifles and numbered 
them—eight against one; rapid as the wind he drew his pistol from 
his holster and fired among them ; a shrill shriek pierced the air; a man 
reeled headlong down into'the gorge of the river foaming below; and 
without breath, without pause, Erceldoune put the Syrian at the leap, 
trusting the rest to her desert blood, facing the levelled death-dealers 
full in the front. The gallant beast deserved his faith; she rose point- 
blank at the barricade, her ears laid, her legs gathered for the spring, 
and leapt with one mighty bound the great pine-barrier and the glitter- 
ing line of steel. She landed safe;—a second, and he would have 
swept onward, distancing all shot and defying all pursuit; but with 
a yell that rang from rock to rock, the glistening barrels she had 
overleapt and cleared, covered her; the sharp crack of the rifles echoed 
through the pass, three balls pierced her breast and flanks, bedding 
themselves where the life lay, and with a scream of piteous agony the 
Syrian threw her head upward, swayed to and fro an instant, and fell be- 
neath him—dead. He sprang from the saddle ere her weight could 
crush him, and, with his back against the ledge of granite, turned at bay ; 
hope he had not, succour there could be none in those dense mountain 
solitudes, those wastes of vast unpeopled pine-woods ; Fulke Erceldoune in 
that hour had but one thought—to sell his life dearly, and to save his 
papers. 

The echo of the shots rang in quick succession on the stillness, pealed 
back by the hollow reverberations of the rocks; his fire was deadly, and 
another fell stone dead. His assailants seemed to seek to disarm, but not 
to slay, as they covered him with their rifles, crouching beneath the 
boughs and brushwood of their barricade to avoid his aim, for it was hot, 
close, mortal work there, in that narrow choked defile ; and Erceldoune, 
with his back against the granite, and his Syrian at his feet between him 
and his foes, had the strength and the fury of a legion, now that his 
wrath was up in all'its might, and the blood-thirst wakened in him. A 
shot broke his right arm above the wrist; it fell useless at his side. 
He laughed aloud : 

“ Cowards! why don’t you hit through the lungs ?” 

And, as he changed his pistol into his left ve he raised it, and the 
man who had shot him fell with a crash—a bullet through his brain. He 
could not load again; his arm was broken, his hand powerless, and the 
hoarse yell of men, infuriated to be defied, and at their comrades’ loss, 
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surging up with its hollow menace round him, told him his minutes were 

as one cry alone grated on the night air from five voices ; 
in Romaic, in French, in Venetian, in Hungarian;—varied tongues, but 
one summons alone. 

“ Your papers or your life! Death, or surrender !” 

There was a moment’s hush and pause; they waited for their menace 
to do their work without the bloodshed that they shirked from caution 
and from wisdom, not from humanity; and at that instant the moon, 
shed through one break in the black pine roofing above-head, poured its 
light through the pass. Round him in a half-circle, broken from their 
barricade and ambush now that his fire was spent, pressed his assassins, 
their faces masked by the crape drawn over them, their rifles covering 
him with pitiless purpose. With his back against the granite wall, with 
his right arm hanging broken and powerless, with the dead mare lying at 
his feet, the sole impotent barrier between him and the cross-fire levelled 
at him, stood Erceldoune, reared to his full height, motionless as though 
he were a statue of bronze, a look upon his face before which the boldest, 
— they held his life in their hands and at their mercy, quailed and 


* Death, or surrender !” 

The summons hissed through the silence with a deadly meaning, a 
hoarse snarl such as the slot-hounds give when the stag holds them long 
at bay. Erceldoune stood erect, his eyes looking calmly down on the 
semicircle of the long shining lines of steel, each of whose hollow tubes 
carried his death-warrant: in that supreme hour when he tasted all the 
bitterness of death he was unmoved and serene ; he knew how he should 
save his trust and his papers, though he knew that his life must pay the 
forfeit. He looked on the levelled rifles, and a smile passed over his 
face ;—they had brought eight against one!—it was a distinction, at 
least, to take so much killing. 

“ The devil will never give in!” swore with savage Hungarian oaths 
the farthest of the band. “Seize him, and bind him !—we don’t want 
his blood.” 


“ Take the papers, and gag him. Carl is right; we want them, not 
him,’’ muttered another, in whose Southern German the keen ear of him 
whose life they balanced caught the foreign accent of a Galician. 

One who seemed the leader of the gang laughed—a rolling, mellow, 
harmonious laugh, which thrilled through the blood of Erceldoune as 
menace and challenge had never done; he had heard it a few nights 
before in the gaslit salon of the Parisian café. 

“Basta, basta! ‘Too many words, my masters!’ Kill the Border 
Eagle and strip him afterwards! His beak won’t peck when he’s shot 

own !” 

“ Pace, pace!” muttered a milder Sicilian. “The English go- 
vernment will make the fiend’s own row if heyis murdered. Give him 
his choice ; we only want the despatches.” 

“ The papers then, or we fire !” 

The moon shone clearer and whiter down into the ravine, while they 
pressed nearer and nearer till the half-circle of steel glittered close 
against him, the points within a yard of his breast;—and he who in the 
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Café Minuit had lamented so softly the prosaic fate of the violet bonbons, 
pressed closest of all. On the haughty repose of Erceldoune’s face and 
attitude no change came; there was a proud disdain in the dark wrath 
of his eyes and the smile that still lingered on his lips—that was all ;— 
disdain for the coward caution of his assassins, the womanish cruelty 
which compassed him with such timorous might of numbers, fearing one 
man unarmed and wounded! 

“ Death, or surrender!”’ 

The cry echoed again, loud and hoarse now as the hound’s bay, baffled 
and getting furious for blood. 

His form was reared against the rock, his left arm pressed against his 
breast, holding to him the royal despatches; his eyes looked down upon 
them steadily : 

“ Fire !” 

And while his voice, calm and unfaltering, gave the word of command 
for his own death-volley, with a swift, sudden gesture, uulooked-for and 
unarrested by them, he lifted his left arm, and hurled far away through 
the gloom, till they sank with a loud splash into the bed of the swollen 
rushing river, the white bag of the English despatches ;—lost for ever in 
the deep gorge, and whirled on into darkness with the passage of the 
foaming waters, where no hand could reach and no foe could rob them. 

And as the fierce, ravenous yell of baffled force and infuriated passion 
shook the echoes of the hills, the report of the rifles rang through the 
night with sullen, murderous peal, and Fulke Erceldoune fell. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE HERALDS OF DEATH, 


ALL was still in the heart of the forest. 

The snowy summits of the Carpathians gleamed white in the moonlight; 
the cry of the jackal or the low growl of the wild boar, the screech of the 
owl or the rush of the bat’s wing, alone broke the silence ; above the dark, 
silent earth the skies were cloudless, and studded with countless stars, whose 
radiance glistened here and there, through the dense black shadow, on 
moss, and boulders, and dark cavernous gorges, and foaming torrents 
plunging downward through the night. And in the narrow channel of 
the defile, with the gnarled pines above and the waters roaring in their 
ea bed below, there lay the stiffened corpse of the Syrian mare, and 
across her body, bathed in her blood and in his own, with his head fallen 
back, and his face turned upward as the starlight fell upon it, was 
stretched the Queen’s messenger, where they had left him for dead. 

The night had swept on and the hours stolen apace, till the stars had 
grown large in the heavens, and the morning planet risen in the east 
before the dawn ; and he had lain there, lifeless and motionless as the 
Syrian beneath him, through all the watches of the summer night 
which parted the sunset of one day from the daybreak of the next. His 
right arm, broken and nerveless, was flung across the neck of the mare, 
as though, Arab-like, his last thought as he fell had been of the brute- 
friend whom he had lost, and who had died for him; the blood had poured 
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from a deep chest wound, till the black velvet of his riding-coat was soaked 
through and through, and the mosses and the grasses were dyed with 
the stream that bore his life away ; his face was stern and white, like the 
faces of the dead upon a battle-field, and only a deep-drawn laboured 
breath, that quivered at long intervals through all his frame, showed that 
existence had not” wholly ceased with the murderous volley which had 
brought him to the earth, as his own shot had brought the kingly, fear- 
less strength of the Border Eagle reeling downward to his fate. Either 
the aim of his assassins had been uncertain from the fury of passion with 
which they had levelled and fired when they saw their errand baffled, and 
the despatches flung beyond all reach into the gorge of the mountaiu 
torrent, or they had been blinded by the flickering shadows of the 
moon, and the lust of their vengeance on him who had offered up his life 
to defend his trust, for two shots alone had touched him of the five 
which had been fired at him. One ball had pierced his breast, and 
brought him down senseless, and, to all semblance, lifeless; it had been 
aimed by the leader of the band who had trifled with his ice, and mourned 
over the conserve of violets in Paris a few nights before. The other 
bullet, which had struck him in the chest, and would have shot him 
straight through the lungs, had been turned aside by the solid silver of his 
meerschaum, in whose bow! the bal! was bedded, though the force of its 
concussion would have stretched him insensible without a wound. He had 
fallen as one dead, and they had left him for such in the narrow defile, 
hastening themselves to leave the pine-forest far behind them, and put the 
range of the Carpathians between them and Moldavia, taking their own 
dead with them, and plunging into the recesses of the pine-woods, where all 
ee could be baffled, all detection defied. Whether they were mountain 

anditti, or masked nobles, or insurgent conspirators, those vast solitudes 
would never reveal, since the dead would tell no tales and bear no witness; 
his assassination, if ever known, would be traced to gipsies or charcoal- 
burners, while the odds were.a million to one that the fate of the English 
State courier would never be heard of, but remain in the shroud of an 
impenetrable mystery, whilst he lay in the lonely and untrodden ravine, 
till the bears and the vultures left his bones to whiten unburied when they 
had sated their hunger on the sinewy limbs and stately frame of the man 
who had fallen to save the surrender of his honour and his trust. 

Darkness closes thus over the fate of many; he is “ Missing,” and we 
know no more. 

As one dead, Erceldoune had lain through the long night-hours 
where his assassins had left him ; about him only the shrieking of the 
owls, the sough of the winds among the pines, and the distant growl 
of the beasts of prey, to whom his assassins had trusted for the com- 
pletion and the burial of their work. Weaker men would have suc- 
cumbed to less danger than he had often brooked and passed through 
scathless; and even now the athletic life within him refused to perish. 
The flowing of the blood had stopped, a laboured sigh now and then 
gave sign of vitality, though not of consciousness; then, after many 
hours, a shudder ran through all his frame, and his eyes unclosed, look- 
ing upward, without light or sense, to the starlit vault above ; the iron 
strength, the prime of manhood, the dauntless Border blood within him, 
had beaten his foes still. 
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He remembered nothing. 

The deep skies and “ the stars in their courses” whirled giddily above 
him; the pine-boughs flickered, black phantom shapes, before his sight ; 
the sounds of the winds and of the roar of the falling torrents smote dully 
on his ear: he had no sense but of the suffocation of the congealed blood 
upon his chest, and the sharp agony of every breath; he wondered dimly, 
dreamily, who he was, and where he lay. An intense thirst parched his 
throat and oppressed his lungs—a thirst he suffered from without know- 
ing what the torture could be—and the plunge and splash of the torrent in 
the gorge below filled his brain with vague thronging images of ¢ool still 
lakes, of rushing brooks, of deep brown tarns among his native moorlands, 
and through them all he stood ever up to the lips in the cold delicious 
waters, yet ever powerless to stoop and taste one drop! The sweep of a 
night-bird’s wing touched his forehead as it flew low under the drooped 
pine-branches ; at the touch consciousness slowly and confusedly awoke ; 
the night ceased to whirl round him in a chaos of shadow, the stars 
grew clear and familiar, and looked down on him from the dizzy mists 
circling above. By sheer instinct he sought to raise his right hand; 
it was powerless and broken, and as he stretched his arm out he felt the 
chill, stiffened body of his dead Syrian, and the grasses wet with her 
blood and his own; then thought and recollection awoke from the mists 
of death, and he remembered all. 

He knew that he was lying there wounded unto death, beyond all 
appeal for aid, all hope of succour, powerless to drive from him the frailest 
insect that with the morning light should begin the fell work of corrup- 
tion and destruction, alone in his last hour in the solitudes of the vast 
Carpathian pine-forests, with no companion save the beast of prey, no 
watcher but the carrion kite. 

Dread of death he had never known; there was no such coward weak- 
ness in him now, in his worst extremity, when he knew that he was dying, 
in the grandest years of his strength and his manhood, slaughtered by the 
baseness of a treacherous assassination, alone in the narrow, pent defile 
where his murder had been planned, and where no human step would 
ever come, except it were that of some mountain plunderer, who would 
strip off the linen and the velvet that the birds of prey had left untouched, 
while he lay there through summer drought and winter storm unburied, 
ssibonidetale unavenged. Dread was not on him even now in his dying 
hour, but a mortal sense of loneliness that his life had never known stole 
over him as he wakened in the hush of the forest night, paralysed, power- 
less, strengthless, felled in his full force, slain, like the golden eagle, by a 
single shot. The vast heavens, studded with their eternal stars, looked 
chill and pitiless; the dark, bare rocks towered upward in the moonlight, 
shutting him out from all the peopled slumbering world ; no sound smote 
the stillness save the distant, sullen roar of the brutes seeking their prey, 
and the winds sweeping through the endless aisles of pines ;—he died in 
solitude. 

The night wore on; a profound and awful silence reigned around, onl 
broken by the growl of the wolves or the scream of the jackal from their 
distant haunts; the ravening cry borne on the wind of those who, with 
each second which passed away, might scent blood from afar off, and 
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track it in their hunger, and come down to rend, and tear, and devour, 
finishing the work of slaughter. He heard that sullen bay where he lay 
all through the night, across the dead a motionless ; he could not 
have ‘stirred a limb, though the fangs of the wild boar had been at his 
throat, or the wolves in a phe been upon him. Hope or thought of 
succour he had none; he was in the deep heart of the mountains, where 
none could come ; te he knew too well the lore of the desert and the 
camp not to know that all chance of life was over, that his last hour was 
here, and that if the wolf and the bear did not track him where he lay he 
would “die of the loss of blood alone; or that if his frame bore up 

against the exhaustion of his wounds through the day which would soon 
dawn, he would perish but the more slowly, and the more agonisingly, 
of famine and of thirst. 

The night wore on; the stars grew large as the morning drew near, 
and his eyes gazed upward at them from where he lay in the narrow pass 
of the defile; a thousand nights on Southern seas, in tropic lands, in 
Eastern aisles of palm, through phosphor-glittering waters while his 
ship cleft her way, through the white gleam of snow steppes while the 
sleigh bells chimed, through the torchlit glades of forests while the 
German boar was hunted to his lair, drifted to memory as the stars shone 
down on him through the break in the massed pine-boughs;—for he had 


5 
ever loved the mere sense and strength of life ; all 





the wild joys of living, the leaping from rock to rock, 
The strong rending of boughs from the fir-tree, the cool river shock 
Of a plunge in a pool’ s living water,—the hunt of the bear, 
And the sultriness showing the lion is couched in his lair ! 


And he knew that this glory of life was dead in him for ever, and that 
when those stars rose on another night, and shed their brightness upon 
earth and ocean, forest and sea, his eyes would be blind to their light 
and behold them no more, where he lay stricken out from the world of 


the living. 


The day came. 

The faint light dawned in the east, the darkness of the shadows was 
broken by the first rays of warmth, the night birds fled to their roost, 
and above the clouds rose the sun, bathing the sleeping world in its 
golden gladness, and shining full on the snow peaks of the Carpathians. 
The forest-life awoke; the song of countless birds rose on the silence, the 
hum of myriad insects murmured beneath the grasses, the waters of innu- 
merable torrents glistened in the sunbeams ;—and, alone in the waking 
and rejoicing world, he lay, dying in solitude in the dark defile. 

About him, where never sunlight came, were dank grasses, black 
rocks, and the gloomy foliage of the pines, but above-head, far aloft 
through the walls of granite, was the blue and cloudless sky of a summer 
dawn. His eyes looked upward to it heavily, and with the film gather- 
ing fast over them; in his physical anguish, in his sore extremity, there 
were still beauty and solace in the day. 

And, as he gazed, the heavens were darkened, the sunlit morning 
became more loathsome than all the solitude and darkness of the night ; 
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wakened in the dawn and poised in air, drawn thither by the scent of 
blood, he saw the flocks of carrion-birds, the allies whom the assassins 
trusted to destroy all trace of their work, the keepers of the vigil of the 
dead! Cleaving the air and wheeling in the light, they gathered there, 
vultures and kites, ravens and rock-eagles, coming with the sunrise to 
their carrion feast, sweeping downward into the detile with shrill and 
hideous clamour till they alit beside him, in their ravenous greed, on the 
body of the Syrian mare, striking their beaks into her eyes and whetting 
their taste in her blood, rending and lacerating, and disputing their prey. 

Thus he had seen them, many a time, making their feast on the lion 
or camel of the East; and a sickness of loathing came upon him, and a 
horror unutterable ;—bound in the bonds of death, and powerless to lift 
his arm against them, he must lie, half living and half dead, whilst the 
hungry hordes tore at his heart and drained his blood ! 

A cry broke from him, loud and terrible—a shout for help, where help 
there could be none, wrung from the soul of bronze and strength of steel 
that bent and broke at last. Its echo, pealing from the rocks, scared 
and scattered the ravening birds one instant from their lust; they wheeled 
and circled in the sunlit air, then settled once more upon their spoil. 

A single vulture, driven from the rest, was poised above him—waiting. 
Looking upward, he saw the bird, with its dark wings outstretched, 
sailing in rings round in the sunlight glare, impatient and athirst, its 
glittering eyes fixed on him—the watcher and the harbinger of death. 

By the sheer force of animal instinct, strength for the moment was 
restored; he sprang up to drive from off him the murderous beak that 
would seek his life-blood, the carrion-greed that would wrench out his 
eyes whilst yet they saw the day! He strove to rise—at the action the 
wound opened, the hemorrhage broke out afresh—he fell back senseless. 

The vulture was free to have her prey. 


GHAPTER VI. 


THE FACE OF THE GUARDIAN ANGBL. 


EvEN in the silent heart of the Carpathian woods two had heard that 
shout of mortal extremity. 

Alas! they were but a woman and a Silesian wolf-hound, resting to- 
gether under the shade of the pines higher up, where the head of the 
torrent tumbled and splashed from rock to rock, its sheet of foam glitter- 
ing in the warmth of the risen day. They heard it ;—and the woman 
rose with a wild, stag-like grace of terror, blent with a haughty chal- 
lenge of such weakness, and the dog, with his bristling mane erect, and 
his head lifted in the air, woke the echoes with a deep-mouthed bay. 
Both listened—all was still;—then she laid her hand on the athe | s 
shaggy coat, and gave him a single Silesian word of command. He 
waited, sniffing the scent borne to him on the wind, then, with his 
muzzle to the earth, sprang off ;—she followed him, the lights and 
shadows from the pine-boughs above flung, flickering and golden, on 
her uncovered hair; a woman fair as the morning, with the free imperial 
grace of the forest deer, and the beauty of the classic and glorious South; 
the beauty of Aspasia of Athens, of Lucrezia of Rome; that beauty, 
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jooking on which men grow drunk with a delicious madness, and, blind 
to all else in earth or heaven, only cry with the poet, 


So one day more am I deified! 
Who knows but the world may end to-night ? 


A few short seconds, and the hound plunged down into the defile, 
baying loud in fear and fury as he scented blood, as though he tracked 
the trail of the assassins. The birds flew up with whirling tumult from 
their meal, and wheeled aloft, scared and scattered; the vulture that had 
her talons tangled in the hair of the fallen man, and was stretching her 
plumed throat to deal her first aim at his sightless eyes, taking wing 
the most slowly, leaving her prey the most reluctantly, as though she 
knew that it was lost for ever. The saviour of Fulke Erceldoune, white 
to the lips, but rising above the frailty of her sex’s usual craven and 
helpless weakness, fell on her knees beside him where he lay across the 
bods of his slaughtered mare, as lifeless to all semblance as the Syrian ; 
she pushed back the scented wealth of hair from off her temples with one 
convulsive gesture, and over all her face came a woman’s quivering and 
loathing terror, as it was lifted for one moment in unconscious appealing 
prayer for the pity and the love of God. 

For she knew that she was in the presence of crime, and she believed 
herself in the presence of death; this man had been slain foully in the 
heart of the forest solitudes, and she was alone, in the mountain ravine 
that had seen the guilt done and the blow dealt, with him whom his 
assassins had left to perish and lie unburied for the hawks and crows to 
tear. The night had seen the sin, and shrouded it; she and the sunny 
light of day had tracked and found it. And the sickness of its guilt 
was on her in all its ghastliness, in all its secret craven vileness. 

One thought alone seemed left her, while the yellow sunlight reeled 
around, and the brightness of the morning grew reddened with the 
taint of blood, and the vultures circled in the air furious and lusting for 
their feast ; one thought, which made her weakness, strength—her terror, 
fearlessness ; was she too late, or could this human life, even in its 
last hour, be saved, be called back even though it had ebbed away ? 

Flung down on the dank moss beside him, she felt for the beat- 
ing of his heart; a quick shudder ran through all her frame—her hand 
was wet with the blood that had soaked through linen and velvet, and 
flowed in its deep stream from his breast. Yet she did not shrink, but 
pressed it there, seeking for the throbbing of the life; the pulse beat 
slowly, faintly, still beneath her touch—he lived even now. But how 
succour the waning life ere it had wholly fled? She had no strength to 
raise, no power to aid him, and with every second that drifted on unused, 
the scarce-felt throb beneath her hand might cease, and all help come 
too late! The vultures had flown down, and were poised on the boughs, 
or settled on the rocky ledges, waiting for the prey which soon or late 
must come to them ; the hound was tearing up the moss with his muzzle 
to the earth, whining and baying with a passionate fury, as though he 
had found the assassins’ trail, and clamoured for command to hunt them 
down. She called him to her; the dog was her friend, her guard, her 
slave—he came, reluctantly, looking backward at the mosses he had torn 
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up in his thirst for the scent they gave; she drew him to her, and 
signed him to look at the dying man where he was stretched across his 
horse; then pointed to the westward with some words in Silesian. The 
hound shook his grand head, and looked upward with earnest, eloquent 
eyes—then, at his full speed, obeyed her and went down the ravine ; she 
had sent from her her sole defender, while, for aught she knew, the 
murderers of the man she sought to save might at every instant return 
ie the scene of their outrage, and deal with her as they had dealt with 
m. 

But cowardice was scarce more in her blood than in his to whose suc- 
cour she had come with the light of the morning, and whose face lay 
upward white and rigid as the face of the dead, in mute appeal, in voice- 
less witness, stern as one who has fallen in fierce contest, but calm as 
though he lay in the deep tranquillity of sleep. She gazed at him thus, 
and the hot tears gathered in her eyes, and fell upon his brow; he was 
a stranger, and not of her land; she knew not how his death had been 
dealt, nor in what cause he had fallen, whence he came, nor what his life 
had been; but his face touched to the heart all of womanhood that there 
was in her, where he lay blind and unconseious in the glory of the sun, 
struck down and left to die in thé solitude of that lonely ravine. The 
falling of her tears upon his brow, or the soft touch of her hand as it 
swept back the hair from his temples, and fanned his forehead with a 
fragrant bough of pine to freshen the sultry heat of the noon-day, woke 
him to some returning life; a deep heavy sigh heaved his chest, he 


. Stirred wearily, and his lips moved without sound. She knew what he 


must need—all of comfort or of aid that she could give—and folding one 
of the broad dock-leaves cup shape, she filled it in the deep bed of the 
torrent, and, raising his head, held the cold delicious water to his lips. 

Unconsciously, instinctively, he drank and drank, slaking the burning, 
intolerable thirst; she filled it three times at the channel of the river, 
and he drained in new peace and life from that green forest-cup, from that 
fresh and icy water, held to him by his ministering angel. Then his head 
sank back, lying against her, resting on her arm; his eyes had not un- 
closed, he was almost senseless still, save that he was vaguely conscious of 
a sense of coolness, languor, rest, and peace ;—and the vultures on the 
rocks above looked down with ravenous impatience, waiting till the 
watcher should weary of her vigil, and their prey be their own again. 

She would not have left him now though she had died withhim. She 
knew the lawless brutality of the pine-woods, and the mountain hordes of 
gipsies and of plunderers, well enough to know that in all likelihood those 
who had left him for dead might return to strip him of all that was of 
value on his person, and would slay her, without remorse or mercy, lest 
she should bear testimony to them and to their work; but to desert him 
and leave him to the lust of the carrion-birds and the torrid heat of the 
noon never passed in thought even before her—she had cast in her lot 
with his. 

The sun fell through the tracery of the firs upon the strange group in 
that dark defile—the rushing water, the mosses red with blood, the black 
flock of the waiting birds, the motionless form of Erceldoune, stretched 
across the lifeless body of his slaughtered grey, his head resting, as in 
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the serenity of sleep, upon the bosom of the woman who had saved him, 
while above bent the divine beauty of her face, with a golden light on 
the loosened hair, and the softness of a yearning compassion in the deep 
lustre of the eyes that watched him in his unconsciousness. 

Time wore on, the sun rose to the noon height, the heat grew more 
intense, and they were still alone; he lay as in a trance still, but with 
that vague sense of coolness and of peace, all that he knew or sought to 
know; once at last his eyes unclosed, weary and blind, and saw, as in 
some vision, the face as of an angel above him. He had not strength 
to rouse, power to wonder, consciousness to know or ask where he lay, 

whether he slept, or dreamed, or beheld but the phantom of his own 
brain; but his eyes gazed upward at the loveliness that looked down on 
him, with the light and warmth of morning on it, and it floated through 
the mists of death and the chaos of unconsciousness, and sank into his 
sight and heart, never again to be forgotten. He lay there, while the 
sun was at its zenith and the day rolled onward, motionless and all but 
senseless still, conscious, through all, of the fragrance of cool leaves that 
fanned his brow and stirred the heated air with soothing movement, of 
the gentle murmur of river-waters sounding through the stillness, and— 
ever when his eyes unclosed and looked upward on the radiance of the 
day—of the face that he saw in the luminance of the light, even as the 
face of a guardian angel. And he knew no more in the dulness of lulled 
pain, in the languor of profound exhaustion, that had in it its own strange 
beatitude. 

The loud bay of a hound broke the silence when noon had passed, the 
rapid rush of the dog’s feet scoured over the rocks above and down the 
winding path ; faithful to her he served and loved, he had known that he 
had been bidden to seek succour, and had left those he sought no peace 
till they had followed him—two Moldavian peasants, herdsmen or stable- 
helpers, who had understood the meaning of the hound’s impatient bark 
and whine. 

She, who had been the redeemer of Fulke Erceldoune from death, and 
to save him had given herself to the peril of his own fate, leant her head 
upon the hound’s, trembling through all her frame in the reaction of a 
great thanksgiving, treading close upon a ghastly terror. She had had 
courage and force while his rescue needed them ; that rescue wrought, the 
weakness of her womanhood prevailed—yet prevailed but for an instant; 
the next she rose, with the soft, proud grace which made her every action 
beautiful as the wild antelope’s, imperial as a sovereign’s in her court. 

The Moldavians listened whilst she spoke with a profound reverence, 
and without pause or question hastened to obey what she commanded ; 
deeds of violence were not rare enough there at the foot of the Carpa- 
thians, in the heart of the Principalities, to excite either the horror or the 
wonder of the passive serfs; they went without a word to their work, 
wrenched down the long boughs of the pines, stripped them, lashed the 
bare poles together, and covered them with lesser branches of the firs, 
overstrewn in turn by the yielding velvet moss of the forest, till they had 
formed a rude stretcher, rough in form but fragrant and easy, and laid 
him on it, lifting him with kindly gentleness. At the first movement 
which raised him, and the sharp agony it caused, careful and not untender 
though it was, he fainted again; they might have taken him where they 
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would, he knew nothing. The Moldavians prepared to raise the litter 
on their shoulders, then looked to her : 

“ Home, your Excellency ?” 

She started, and stood silent; then over the light and beauty of her 
face swept a shadow, as of some bitter memory. 

“ No—no!”’ she answered them, in their own Moldavian tongue. “ Go 
to the convent of Monastica ; it is nearer, and they will tend him better 
there. If any can save him, the Sisters will.” 

“ And we are to tell them—— ?” 

“Tell them where you found this stranger, lying as one dead, and 
powerless to say who are his assassins ; do not give my name, or speak 
of me; that he is wounded, and alone, and in need, will be enough to 
gain him care and pity at Monastica. When you have left him in safety 
at the convent, come back here; you shall bury the horse, it shall not be 
food ior vultures. Now go—each moment is precious. I shall know with 
what fidelity you serve him, and shall reward you as you do this well.” 

Yet, though she had bidden them go, she stood still, looking down 
on the litter where Erceldoune lay, as on a bier: she had saved this 
man’s life at peril of her own, yet they would probably never meet again ; 
she had redeemed him from amidst the dead, yet he would have no 
memory of her, no knowledge that she had been with him in the hour of 
his extremity, and rescued him from his grave. Her eyes dwelt on him in 
a silent and strange farewell, and a beautiful tenderness came over all 
her face as she bowed her head, while her lips moved with the words of a 
Greek prayer and benediction for the life of which she knew nothing, yet 
which in some sense had been made her own by every law of gratitude 
for a great deliverance. 

Then she signed to his bearers to raise the litter and go onwards. The 
wound slowly with their burden up the narrow pass, and she aa | 
down on the fallen trunk levelled by his assassins for their barricade, 
her rich dress sweeping the blood-stained mosses, her brow resting on 
her hands that were twisted in the lustrous masses of her hair; her eyes, 
with their mournful brilliance, their luminance fathomless as that of 
tropic skies by night, gazing into the depths of the torrent foaming 
below in its black bed; and at her side the Silesian hound, his mane 
erect, his head uplifted, his feet pawing the turf, as though he scented 
the blood-trail, and panted for command to hunt the evil-doers to their 


lair. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE LADY OF HIS DREAMS. 


A SMALL antique chamber, with grey walls and snow-white draperies; 
an ebony crucifix with a marble Christ hanging above a low altar draped 
with purple velvet, and broidered with gold, and fragrant with lilies in 
their silver cups; a painted Gothic window through which glanced 
stretches of green pine-woods and golden haze beyond; and an intense 
stillness through which pealed, softly and subdued, the chant of the 
Agnus Dei qui tollis peccata mundi; these were what Erceldoune opened 
his eyes upon, and saw, and heard, when he. oke from a long trance that 
had been death itself for aught he knew, and through which he had only 
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been conscious of burning torture, of intolerable pain, of wild, mellow 
strains of music floating through his brain, and ‘of one face of divinest 
beauty bent above him whilst he lay bound in bonds of iron, in swathes 
of fire, powerless, and in his grave. For he had been delirious for many 
days, and was in the convent of Monastica. 

His life had hung on a thread, for the ball was in his breast, and the 
fever of his wounds, combined with the weakness consequent on loss of 
blood, kept him in sharpest peril through all the rest of that sultry Mol- 
davian August. But the bullet had missed. his lungs, and the intense 
strength and power of resistance and endurance in him pulled him 
through ; the Border-breed took too much killing not to rally against 
all which would have slain at a blow a weaklier and less hardily-trained 
frame. The shots had been safely extracted, and the skill in leechcraft 
of the sisters of Monastica was proverbial in the Principalities ; women 
who had loved him best could not have tended him more tenderly and 
unweariedly than those high-born recluses who had sought the solitudes 
of the dense Moldavian pine-forests, where nuns, hundreds in number, 
lived unmolested in a conventual community different to those of any other 
country—unmolested, though utterly alone, in the heart of wild and 
mountainous regions. Erceldoune was saved, and awoke one warm, sunlit 
evening, conscious and calm, gazing dreamily and wonderingly at the dead 
Christ on the altar, and the narrow arched window, with its rich forest 
glimpse through the slit, while the anthem of the Agnus Dei pealed on 
the stillness of the quiet chamber. He thought himself dreaming still. 

To his bedside came a nun, pale, gentle, with soft, dove-like eyes, a 
woman no longer young. Erceldoune lay and looked at her; the past 
was a blank to him, yet all unfamiliar as the chamber was to him, and 
all unreal his own personality, he vaguely desired and missed what he 
had seen throughout his delirium—what he did not behold on awakening. 
And the first words he spoke were : 

“ Where is she ?” 

The Religieuse shook her head, looking on him with a compassionate 
welcoming smile. 

“‘T cannot understand, my son. I can speak a little French, but you 
must not talk yet, you are too weak.” _ 

All European languages, most Eastern, had been as familiar to him as 
his own. He repeated his question impatiently in the sister’s tongue : 

“Where is she ?” 

“* Who, my son ?” 

“Who ?” echoed Erceldoune, dreamily. ‘“ A woman—or an angel— 
who has been with me always.” 

“‘ None have been with you, my son, save myself and those of my order.” 

He made a faint intolerant sign of dissent; and his eyes wandered 
over the place where he lay, in vague and weary séarch, missing in con- 
sciousness and in reality the face which had been ever before him in 
delirium. 

“Where am I, then ?” 

“In our convent at Monastica. You were found all but lifeless in the 
forest by two peasants, who brought you hither. You have been in sore 


peril, my son, but, by the blessing of the most holy Mother of God, we 
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have wrought your cure. But keep silence and rest now, you are very 
weak,” 


“ Weak ?—J?” 

He repeated the word in dreamy, wondering incredulity; he who had 
stood face to face with the lion in the still, sultry African night, and 
measured his strength with the desert king’s, and prevailed; he who 
from his childish years upward, through a long, and daring, and adven- 
turous life, had never known his force to fail, his power to desert him, 
could not realise that he could be laid low and powerless as any reed 
broken by the wind! Instinctively he lifted his right arm to raise him- 
self—that right arm which had never failed him yet in battle, in storm, in 
the death-grapple, or in the blow dealt, Napier-like, in love of justice, in 
hatred of dishonour—it fell nerveless and broken. Then he realised 


that his strength was gone; and for the sole time in his life, Erceldoune 


could have turned his face to the wall and wept like a woman. 

“IT remember,” he said, faintly. ‘I remember now. The cowards 
shot me down, and she saved me. They must know at the Foreign 
Office. Tell them I destroyed ‘the papers;’ but Lytton Bulwer must 
be waiting . 

The words died away unintelligible to the nun, for they were English, 
and his head fell back, and his eyes closed with a weary sigh; he felt how 
utter and how prostrate his weakness was, and it was bitter to him, bitter 
beyond all afflictions which could have befallen him. He lay motionless 
and exhausted, his thoughts wandering over all that past of peril which 
had long been a blank to him, and which now slowly and by degrees re- 
turned to memory, and striving to realise what manner of thing this 
could be, this calamity of stricken strength which his life had never before 
dreaded or conceived. Sweeping like fire through his blood, and filling 
his frame as with fresh life, there came with consciousness the recollection 
of the murderous gang who had stretched him there, and the fierce, 
natural thirst for vengeance on his coward foes who had fired on a solitar 
and disarmed man, for the hour of reckoning when he should rise and 
deal with that craven womanish brute, whose gentle, mellow laugh had 
bidden them “kill the Border Eagle,” and whose shot had brought him 
to the earth. 

A fair and open antagonist Erceldoune would honour, and forgive 
frankly and generously from his heart, but to the coward treachery that 
struck him in the dark, death itself would not be more pitiless or more 
inexorable than his wrath. 

The shadows lengthened through the painted window, the music ceased 
from the convent chapel, the nun left him, and knelt before the altar lost 
in prayer ; it was intensely still, no sound upon the air save from the dis- 
tance the bells of one of the Moldavian monasteries chiming the vespers 
——a pause and hush as strange in his strong, rapid, varied, richly-coloured 
life of action and adventure as that which we feel when we enter the shaded 
silent aisles of some cathedral, and the doors close behind us, shutting out 
all the accustomed crowds, the busy whirl, and the swift press, mm the 





hot sunlight of the city we have left without. He had never known in 
all the years of his existence that profound exhaustion, that death-like 
prostration, in which all vitality seems suspended, and in which a lulled, 




















dreamy, listless meditation is all of which we are left capable ; he knew 
them now as he lay gazing at the altar, with its dead Christ and its white 
summer lilies, and the bowed form of the kneeling nun, while all sense of 

in, of weakness, of thirst for the just vengeance he would rise and reach 
Arifted from him, merged and lost in one 2 A memory luminous, 
poetic, angel-like, like the imaginations which fill the mind of painters 
with shapes divine and visions of beauty, but such as had never entered 
the life or the thoughts of Erceldoune till now, when, in the sunset still- 
ness of the lonely oratory in Monastica he saw ever before him, with the 
gold light flang on the lustrous hair, and the depths of an unspeakable 
mre in the fathomless eyes, the face of the woman who had saved 

m. 

Where was she ? 

He questioned ceaselessly for many days each of the Order who came 
to his bedside and tended him with skilled care, and brought him cool 
fruits and sherbet, and prayed for him at the altar, where the lilies were 
placed fresh with every dawn, and the dead God looked down with serene 
and mournful smile. He insisted that a woman had come to him in the 
defile when he lay there dying, and had given him water, and had saved 
him. They thought his persistence the remembrance of some delirious 
hallucination, some dream which haunted him, and which he could not 
sever from reality. He saw the Moldavian serfs, who came each day 
during his danger to the convent for news of him, and, whilst he rewarded 
them, interrogated them as to how and where they had discovered him. 
They answered that a dog had led them to where he lay, and that they 
had seen that he was all but lifeless, and had made a litter of pine-boughs 
and brought him to the gates of Monastica for succour. When he pressed 
them, and insisted that a woman had been the first to rescue him, the 
Moldavians shook their heads; they had found him, and had brought him 
hither, which the nuns corroborated. They had barely more intelligence 
than that of a kindly good-humoured animal, and adhered doggedly to 
their statement ; it was useless to question them; Erceldoune had them 
given half the gold pieces in his travelling-belt, and let them go. It 
was not his nature to pursue uselessly, nor to give expression to a futile 
annoyance or an unavailing disappointment; he was silent from that 
moment on the subject. 

The Religieuses thought he had become convinced that his fancy was 
the phantom of his delirium, dissipated by reality ; they were wrong, how- 
ever. Erceldoune remained certain that no unreality, no mere vision 
fever begotten, would have been impressed as this was upon him ; he re- 
membered what it would have been wholly unlike him to have imagined. 
And this fugitive memory of one who had been his saviour in his 
extremity, yet who was lost to him on his awakening to consciousness, 
filled his thoughts unceasingly during the strange lull of his life in the 
solitudes of Monastica. 

For many weeks he lay there in the antique quiet chamber, with the 
glimpse of hill and torrent seen through its single casement, and the 
cadence of the Angelus or the Pro FPeccatis alone breaking the stillness 
at matins, mass, or vespers ; the inaction, the imprisonment, the mono- 
tony of the convent were as intolerable to him as to a fettered lion, for 
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though solitude was his preference, it needed to be the solitude of freedom, 
of action, and of the grandeur of desert wilds. He recovered slowly but 
surely, the science of the sisters and his own unequalled strength bring- 
ing him through in the teeth of imminent peril; but it was far into the 
autumn, and the pines were the only trees in leaf in the Moldavian woods, 
when he rose with anything of his old power in his limbs, with anythin 
of the old muscular force in his right arm, and breathed without pain, at 
was free to go back to the world of the living without danger. 
Meanwhile, Europe rang for a space with his attempted assassination. 
As soon as he had power he dictated the relation of his arrest in the 
pine-forest, and had it sent severally to the plenipotentiary in waiting 
at Jassy, and to the F. O. at home. A Queen’s Messenger could not 
have been left for murdered, and English State papers of the first and 
most secret importance been waylaid by so singular and trained a con- 


spiracy without the outrage being of import, and rousing alike the wrath - 


of his government and the speculations of all other Powers. That those 
who had stopped him were no ordinary assassins and marauders the ob- 
ject of their plunder showed ; common banditti would have menaced his 
money, not his despatches ; that they were men of far higher grade, too, 
than Moldavian brigands, he had known by the tone of their voices, and 
that the one whose vote had been given to “kill the Border Eagle,” and 
whose shot had lodged in his chest, was the man who had entered into 
conversation with him in the Café Minuit, he felt convinced; while the 
mere expression used argued more personal knowledge of him than any 
mere mountain robber from the Carpathians or the Principalities could 
have possessed. It seemed evident that his enemies had been men of 
considerable resources and power, that they had been well acquainted with 
his movements, and that their object had been political. Southern Europe 
was in the throes of revolt, and much of Central and Eastern Europe 
seething in intrigue; political gamesters would have counted one man’s 
assassination a very little cost for the gain of political information and 
advantage in their unscrupulous Hazard. 

At home, Erceldoune’s special friend, Lord Lessington, was furious at the 
outrage to his favourite; the F. O. was aghast at the interruption of its 
most private and intricate “ instructions ;” the Upper and Lower House 
would have made matter for stormy debates and European questions 
from it had Parliament been sitting ; the press resounded with the story ; 
photographers crowded their windows with photographs of the pass and 
the struggle, taken, it is to be supposed, by a clairvoyant camera; and 
England did what she customarily does in such matters—growled at large 
Powers with threats, for which she apologised afterwards, and terrified 
the Principalities, being small, helpless, distant, and of vague geographical 
whereabouts to the English public at large, into an agonising state of fear, 
and an enormous penalty for “indemnity.” 

Amidst all, the criminals remained untracked. Moldavia said she did 
all she could to discover and render them up to justice. Whether or not 
this were true, they were undiscovered; the little State was heavily 
mulcted for the outrage, and the perpetrators went scot free at large, the 
night and their masks having shrouded them, the pine-forests telling no 
tales, and the sole clue to their subsequent identification lying in Ercel- 
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doune’s recognition by voice of their ringleader, as the vivacious and 
graceful bewailer for the sacrifice of crystallised violets, he had met at 
the Paris café. 

The menace of England failed to track his assassins and bring them to 
their reckoning ; but Erceldoune swore that sooner or later his own 
vengeance should find them, and strike home to that tiger brute whose 
soft, mellow, mocking laugh he would know again though a score of 
years should have rolled away before he stood face to face with the cruel 
craven. 

“You bear no malice to your savage murderers, my son?”’ said the 
Abbess of Monastica to him, wistfully, one day, an aged woman, white- 
haired and venerable, gentle as a child, and unworldly as an infant, for 
she had taken the veil in her fourteenth year, and had never left the 
convent now that she had reached her seventieth, save on an occasional 
visit, as permitted by Moldavian rules, to the innocent festivities of Jassy. 

** Malice, madam? No!’ answered Erceldoune, with a disdainful 
laugh in his deep rich voice. ‘I am not a woman !”’ 

The Abbess looked at him wistfully still; the answer was affirmative, 
yet she was not wholly secure that this was the meek and lowly mercy 
which she sought to win from him. 

“Then you forgive them, my son, and would remember, if you met 
them, the Lamb of God’s injunction, ‘If thy enemy smite thee on one 
cheek, give him the other,’ and would refrain from all vengeance—would 

ou not ?” 

Erceldoune’s hand came down on the massive oak table standing by 
him with a force that shook it to its centre. 

“ By my honour, madam, I would remember it so, that the life should 
not be left in one of them! Forgive? Ay! when I have turned dastard 
like them !” 

The Mother Superior gazed at him with gentle, perplexed trouble in 
her eyes; the childlike innocent woman could not understand the grand, 
strong, generous, unfettered nature of the man, with its deep passions 
and its haughty honour, which made the low serpent meanness of malice 
as impossible and incomprehensible to him as it made the chastisement of 
cowardice and the vengeance of treachery instinctive and imperative, as 
resistless as an impulse as it was sacred as a duty. 

“ But forgiveness is God-like, my son!” she said, softly. 

“ Maybe, madam ; but I am mortal.” 

“ But it is a human duty !” 

“To an open, gallant foe, madam—yes! I will render it to-morrow, 
and honour him from my soul the better he fights me and the harder he 
strikes ; but the serpent that stings me in the dark I set my heel on, for 
the vermin he is, and serve God and man when I strangle him!” 

The dark blood was roused in Erceldoune when he spoke of the dastard 
slaughterers, who had brought eight men against one, and had shot him 
down when his right arm was broken and his fire expended; every vein 
and muscle in him seemed burning and straining to get at them face to 
face in a fair struggle, and teach them in a deadly reckoning the ven- 
geance of the Border Eagle. 

The venerable Abbess sighed; she had ministered to him through his 
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unconsciousness and through his suffering, she had seen him bear his 
torture with a silent endurance that seemed to her superhuman in its 
heroism, and she had wept over the stately stature, levelled like the cedar 
felled by the axe, and the superb strength brought down to worse than a 
child’s weakness, till she had felt for him something of a mother’s tender- 
ness, and found it hard to urge him to love and to pardon his injurers. 
Moreover, gentle Mother Veronica was no casuist. 

“Tt must be bitter, my son, I know,” she murmured, “ and the evil 
spirit is strong in us, and fearful to subdue; but one who suffered a 
deadlier wrong than thine forgave the traitor and the murderer, though 
Judas sold him to the Cross.”’ ; 

Erceldoune gave a movement of impatience, and the muscles of his 
arm straightened as though by sheer instinct of longing to “ deliver from 
the shoulder.” 

“Pardon me, holy mother, I am no theologian! But I know this, 
that if there had been a touch of loyalty and fealty among the eleven left, 
that scoundrel of Iscariot would not have lived till the morrow to hang 
himself. If I had been in Galilee, he would have had a lunge of steel 
through his lungs, and died a traitor’s death !” 

So startling a view of apostolic duty had never penetrated the sacred 
walls of the convent of Monastica; the whole range of her instruction 
from the Church had never given her a rule by which to deal with such 
a novel article of creed, and she sat silent, gazing at him with a wistful 
bewilderment, wondering what the sainted Remigius had replied when 
King Clovis gave him a similar answer. 

Erceldoune, who felt a sincere gratitude to the gentle and aged woman 
who had shown him a mother’s tenderness and care throughout a 
lengthened peril, bent to her with gentle reverence, and that stately and 
chivalrous courtesy which was habitual to him with women, and which 
savoured much of the vielle cour. 

“ Pardon me, madam, I spoke something roughly, and men should not 
talk of these matters to women. There is one broad ground on which we 
can meet and understand one another, that of your goodness to a stranger, 
and his sincere recognition of it. Let that suffice !” 

And holy Mother Veronica smiled wistfully on him, and after seventy 
years of unsullied devotion to the Supreme Church, found herself guilty of 
the horrible heresy of loving one whose soul was lost, and whose wild 
living will, and grand, erring, wayward creeds, were the most fatal forms 
of tumult and revolt against which the Infallible Faith warned her ! 

An eagle from his native Cheviot-side fettered in a cage, would not 
have been less fitted for it than Erceldoune for his imprisonment at 
Monastica ; as soon as he was strong enough to be raised in his couch, 
aud was able to use his arm, he beguiled the time with what had often 
whiled away hours and days of enforced inaction, in quarantine, on board 
ship, becalmed in the tropics, or cooped up in Marseilles during the mistral. 
He painted extremely well. He was too thorough a man of action, too 
truly the English Effendi of the Eastern and Southern nations, ever to 
take art or indolence by choice; but there had come many times in his 
life when to paint the rare scenery, or the picturesque groupings around 
him, had been his only available pursuit; and he did this with singular 
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dash and delicacy, vividness and truth. Erceldoune would never have 
been a creative artist ; he had not the imaginative or poetic faculty which 
idealises, it was wholly alien to his nature and his habits; but what he 
saw he rendered with a force, a fidelity, and a brilliance of hue which 
painters by the score had envied him. He passed the dreary weeks now 
at Monastica painting what he had seen; and the picture grew into 
such life and loveliness that the nuns marvelled when they looked on it, 
as the Religieuses of Bruges marvelled when they saw the “ Marriage of 
St. Katherine” left in legacy to them by the soldier-artist Hans Hem- 
ling, whose wounds they had dressed ; and cried out that it should be the 
Virginal altar-piece in a world-famed cathedral. Yet the picture was but 
a woman’s face—a face with deep lustrous eyes, and hair with a golden 
reflex on it, and lips which wore a smile that had something more pro- 
found than sadness, and more divine than tenderness; a face looking 
downward from an aureole of light, half sunlit and half shadowed. 

“ Now I know that I have seen it, or I could not have painted it,’’ 
said Erceldoune to himself, as he cast down his brushes; and that was 
why he had done so. 

“Keep the picture, madam, as altar-piece, or what it please you, in 
token of my gratitude at the least for the kindness I cannot hope to return,” 
he said to the Mother Superior; “ and, if you ever see a woman whose 
likeness you recognise in it, she will be the one to whom I first owed the 
rescue of my life. Tell her Fulke Erceldoune waits to pay his debt.” 

And Mother Veronica heard him with as much pain in his last words 
as she had had pleasure in his first, for she saw that the phantom of his 
delirium was still strong on him, and feared that his mind must wander, 
to be so haunted by this mere hallucination of the lady of his dreams. 

A few days later on, Erceldoune, able at last to endure the return 
journey through the mountains and across Hungary, attended 2 Te 
Deum to gratify the Abbess, in celebration and thanksgiving for his own 
restoration from death to life; left his three months’ pay to the alms- 
giving of the Order ; bowed his lofty head for the tearful benediction of 
the Mother Superior ; and quitted the innocent community of religious 
women, in whose convent he had found asylum in the heart of the lonely 
Moldavian pine-woods ; the Angelus chiming him a soft and solemn 
farewell as in the late leafless autumn, while the black Danube was swell- 
ing with the first rains of winter, and the forests were strewn with the 
yellow leaves that covered the grave of his dead Syrian, he went out 
from the solitudes of Monastica back to the living world. 
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THE GROTTO OF HAN. 


“ Onxy for ten days, though.” 

“‘ Very well; where shall we go ?”’ 

«“ Ah, that is a matter for consideration.” 

* Switzerland ?” 

“Tt seems scarcely worth while to rush in frantic haste to Switzerland 
for one week—besides, I don’t care for clambering up mountains, I 
admire them as adding to the charms of the valleys below, but I like to 
keep at a respectful distance from them—snowy peaks and glaciers are 
very well in their way, but it’s not mine—I agree with Sir Charles 


Coldstream in preferring the ice at Gunter’s—‘less trouble, and more — 


in it.’ ”’ 

“Shall we make a tour in the English Lake districts, then, or in North 
Wales ?” 

‘No, I object to travelling in England ; the hotels are dismal and 
expensive, and smoking is not allowed on the railways.” 

“ France—Belgium ?” 

“1 think the latter ; let us spend a few days in the romantic region of 
the Ardennes, where Rosalind taught Orlando how to woo, and Silvius 
sighed for Phoebe ; where Jacques indulged in his pensive philosophy, 
and——”’ 

“Yes, yes. Is the scenery fine there ?” 

“Very ; wild sylvan scenes, the Meuse winding between hanging 
woods and castled crags that remind one of the Rhine. We can spend a 
few days, too, at Spa, a most charming little watering-place on the out- 
skirts of the forest, with walks and rides through the woodlands, exten- 
sive tables d’héte, music perpetually, rouge-et-noir, and sparkling steel 
waters, as Bradshaw calls them.”’ 

“‘T should like to visit the Ardennes and the Spa very much.” 

A few days after we were en route. The railway conveyed us to 
Dover, and the night packet took us across the calm and starlit channel 
to Ostend. ‘There, in the fresh sea-breeze of the morning, we bathed 
from the yellow sands, undressing in a comfortable machine, and ar- 
ranging ourselves in a becoming and convenient costume, which enabled 
us to disport ourselves in the water in the delightful vicinity of the 
gracefully-attired fair sex, and rendered the act of bathing an hilarious 
and rather romantic proceeding instead of a prosaic process as at English 
sea-side places, where the charms of the swain can barely compensate 
for the numerous annoyances inflicted on the bather. 

From Ostend we journeyed along the road of iron, past picturesque 
old Bruges and busy Ghent to Brussels—happy city! devoted entirely 
to eating the most delicious ices, and listening to enchanting music 
beneath the balmy evening skies in a fairy grove where trees, silvered in 
the soft radiance of the lights of modern art, rustle gentle accompani- 
ments, and play bo-peep with the stars as their feathery tops sweep the 
spangled heaven. From Brussels the Luxembourg railway carried us to 
Namur. Gradually, the flat scenery of the Low Countries, rich in 
and fruit-trees, gave way to wooded hills and undulating valleys. Finally, 
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we crossed the Meuse, glittering in the mid-day sun, and came in sight 
of Namur, and the frowning fortifications upon its neighbouring summits, 
then descended from the train with the notion of ascending the river by 
the steamer to Dinant. 

The boat was advertised to start at two o’clock, but the steamers that 

ly between Namur and Dinant on the Meuse are boats of irregular 
Piabita, partly produced by the difficulties against which they have to 
contend in the extreme shallowness of the stream, and partly because 
they depend for their support less upon tourists than upon the country 
people, who in Belgium never appear to be in a hurry, and the conse- 
quence was that three o’clock arrived without any signs of the steamer 
arriving also. 

Two Belgian gentlemen, a number of rustics in blue blouses, and 
some bales of goods, with the corpses of two murdered pigs, were 
waiting, and the former presently stated their conviction that the boat at 
Vapour had no intention of arriving at all, and took themselves off to 
the railway station, whereupon we followed their example, with our 
carpet-bags, and as the train ran along the side of the river the whole 
way, we did not regret our change of conveyance, particularly as we ac- 
complished the journey in half an hour instead of five hours, which, we 
were subsequently informed, was the time occupied by the steamers, 
owing to the lowness of the river and the strength of the current. 

Dinant is a picturesque little town, charmingly situated along the banks 
of the Meuse, beneath overhanging precipices and heights, with terrace- 
gardens constructed on their slopes, and crowned by an inaccessible- 
looking fort. It is on the outskirts of the famous forest of Ardennes, a 
name associated in our minds with visions of soft romance, with the 
quaint pleasures of the merry greenwood, and the fantastic musings in- 
spired ‘under the shade of melancholy boughs ;” associated also with 
ideas of adventure, war, andthe chase, and deeds of violence, invested 
by poetry with a halo of sentiment that veils their real brutality, so that 
we rather admire than execrate the name of William de la Marck, the 
Wild Boar of the Ardennes. 

Many interesting excursions can be made from Dinant, but the one 
which is especially recommended is to view the Grotto of Han, which is 
reached by a drive of about fifteen miles through the forest. 

My friend and I have both the misfortune, if it be a misfortune, to be 
poor, but we have the compensating good fortune of being excellent 
pedestrians, and we formerly made a walking tour together in North 
Wales with knapsacks on our backs, when, in military parlance to suit 
the knapsacks, we did not fall out once, though in civil phrase, or rather 
uncivil expression, we fell out rather frequently; never, however, coming 
to other blows than those of the mountains. But upon this occasion, 
our host of the Hétel des Postes at Dinant represented so volubly the 
advantages of his voiture 4 deux chevaux, which would convey us to 
the celebrated cave through the enchanting scenery of the Ardennes 
for the very moderate price of twenty-five francs, including “les domes- 
tiques,” as he said, oh everything else, that we could not resist going 


thither in that luxurious fashion, instead of setting forth to walk, as we 
should have done in the days of youth and hope when there was no 
heavy load of a heart to carry. We discovered, though, when we saw 
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our bill the next day, that under the term “domestique” he did not 
count the cocher, whose liquor was charged to the amount of four francs, 
and although we threatened the landlord with the terrors of writing to 
the Times to expose this extortion, he insisted upon his right to the 
money, and we paid it with the determination of trying the Hotel de la 
Téte d’Or upon the occasion of our next visit to Dinant. 

It was on one of those bright mornings with which the month of 
August very often abounds, that two young men, whose ingenuous coun- 
tenances, fine figures, and stately bearing, proclaimed them Englishmen 
—iu fact ourselves—tinished their breakfast of the most delicious fresh 
trout, and the most fragrant café au lait, and proceeded to rumble down 
the long narrow street of the town of Dinant in an open carriage drawn 
by two horses, whose peaked collars, rope traces, and generally dingy 
harness, proclaimed them foreigners. The equipage, as our host himself 
confessed, was not brilliant, but we were not going to exhibit ourselves 
in Hyde Park. 

Emerging from the white houses and groups of chubby infantile Bel- 
gians, we passed under the arched rock which guards, like a huge watch- 
tower, the southern approach to the town, and, turning to the left, we 
wound upwards through a thickly-wooded defile which opened to a tract 
of fair cultivated country, through which we could trace the course of 
our road by the avenue of trees which had been planted along it for the 
whole distance, affording delightful shade to the wayfarer. Again we 
entered a region of dense forest-land, in the midst of which, stand- 
ing up from the dark green masses of foliage, we saw the royal chateau, 
one of the hunting-lodges of King Leopold, with its square white 
walls and pepper-pot turrets. Then we passed through a flourishing 
village, overlooked by a manor-house sort of chateau, not so neat, 
perhaps, as the villages in most parts of England, but with decent cot- 
tages, and full of contented and healthy-looking rustics. And, turning 
off the main road, we forded a musical, pebbly river, the water of which 
nearly covered the wheels of our carriage, and entered upon a mere 
track through a wild country, with occasional patches of cultivation, forded 
a second stream, and finally, after a journey of about four hours’ dura- 
tion, found ourselves in front of the Hdtel de la Grotte, in the village 
of Han. 

A smiling damsel ushered us into the inn, gave us bread, butter, 
Dutch cheese, and beer of Louvain, to allay our hunger and thirst for 
the present, told us that cold meat should be ready for us on our return 
from our sight-seeing, and introduced us to a hardy-looking youth, who, she 
informed us, was one of the guides to the interior of the celebrated grotto. 
We accordingly entrusted ourselves to him, and he forthwith requested us 
to follow a small and very red-headed girl, who would show us the way 
to the mouth of the cavern, while he went round some other way for 
some purpose or other. The consequence of this arrangement was, that, 
although she guided us safely to the entrance of the grotto, she neglected 
to show us a grand and interesting object in its neighbourhood—the 
place where the river Lesse, which flows through the cave, makes its 
entrance. According to the literally translated account in the ‘* Guide- 
Album of the Traveller to the Grotto of Han,’”’ which we unfortunatel 
did not purchase till after we had inspected the place, the river, “ wind- 
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ing in this delicious valley forms suddenly an angle, quits brasquely its 
bed, and precipitates itself from cascade to cascade, with a frightful 
roaring, into the sides of an obscure cavern, where it engulfs itself at an 
unknown depth.” 

It has isemahiy been my lamentable destiny in the various parts of the 
world to which I “ ws to neglect to see something which ought 
to be especially seen. When I first visited Antwerp, I departed without 
viewing the great picture of the “‘ Descent from the Cross.” When I 
was at Venice, I actually omitted to stand upon the Bridge of Sighs and 
repeat Byren’s lines. After crossing the pass of the Splugen, I desceaded 
Lake Como by the steamer one morning, in such heavy rain that I was 
compelled to seek the shelter of the cabin for the greater part of the way, 
and I went on to Milan, with the intention of returning to Como, but was 
prevented by circumstances, so that I passed over one of the loveliest lakes 
in Italy without enjoying and with scarcely seeing its beauties. When 
on my way from Stirling to Glasgow, I crossed Loch Lomond, although 
it was in the middle of a summer's day, the mist was so thick that I 
literally did not see any more of the shore than one small headland, to 
which the steam-boat happened to pass very near. When I was in India. 
although I was within a day’s journey of Lucknow, I had no opportunity 
of paying it a visit ; and although | was near enough to the Himalayas to 
see their snowy peaks glowing in the red light of the sunset, I was unable 
to leave the plains aud make a closer inspection of their glories. 1 was 
for two days in Dublin without seeing the Pheenix, and I finally lived for 
six months in Portsmouth without going over the old Victory. 

Having, therefore, committed my usual oversight, I, with my friend, 
followed the bright-haired girl into the dark entrance of the cave, situated 
half way up the side of a hill, thickly wooded and interspersed with 
jagged rocks. I knew by the light of my imagination, assisted by indis- 
tinct recollections of books read in boyhood, the perils to which I should 
be exposed; how that I should have to crawl along stifling passages in 
the rock on my hands and knees, and to be let down from one fearful 
abyss to another by a slender rope tied round my waist; but I did not 
hesitate, and the countenance of my companion also expressed that calm 
courage so characteristic of our countrymen. To tell the truth, we fancied 
that the whole affair was not unlikely to prove to be what is popularly 
termed a humbug, and we were rather indignant at being informed that 
the proprietor demanded a fee of five francs from each person visiting the 
grotto; indeed, I almost doubted whether it would be ten times as much 
worth seeing as a grotto of shells which I was once permitted to inspect 
at Margate for the payment of sixpence. Both anticipations were in- 
correct, for our subterranean route was perfectly safe, and sufficiently con- 
venient, but the Grotto of Han must certainly be one of the most won- 
derful, beautiful, and extensive caves in the world. 

We found in a small chamber in the rock a party consisting of a middle- 
aged gentleman and three very middle-a oa ladies, with two or three 


childsen, and also of a fat, onan hameuned-tooking old Flemish couple, 
preparing to view the cavern. Three or four rustics, among whom was a 
second red-headed girl, apparently the elder sister of our little guide, 
were assisting the ladies to adapt their costumes to their subterranean 
wanderings, by tucking up their skirts, &c. The scene was amusing, but 
I felt that I could no longer hope to experience any new sensation of awe, 
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however vast and gloomy the place might be, in the company of this un- 
romantic party of old women and children. Had the ladies been younger, 
indeed However, in a few minutes the preparations were completed ; 
the guides, consisting of an elderly man, of the able-bodied youth who 
had been engaged by us, and of the two red-haired girls, furnished thera- 
selves with oil lamps. The two men offered their arms to two of the old 
ladies, and the whole party got in motion, stumbling and sliding down a 
slimy passage in the rock. The fat, ruddy faces of the old Flemish couple 
beamed with good humour, aud they evidently thought the whole affair a 
great joke, though the old gentleman was already in a state of perspira- 
tion and quite out of breath. He had turned his coat inside out, which 
gave him a very remarkable appearance, while his good lady had removed 
her bonnet and displayed an eccentric brass head-dress, like a helmet with 
the crown cut off. 

The passage presently opened into a cave equal in dimensions to a 
good-sized room, and which, the guide informed us, was called the Hall 
of the Beetles. He then lighted a bundle of straw at a lamp, and by the 
fitful flame revealed to us some beautiful formations of stalactites and 
stalagmites, that is to say, of petrifactions dependent like icicles from the 
roof, and of others rising from the ground like fanciful and incomplete 
pillars. To the left the rock had fallen into a shape that could be con- 
ceived a richly-ornamented tent. 

Descending another passage for a short distance, we entered the F'al! 
of the Foxes, said to have been the great council-chamber of these animais 
in this part of the world till the year 1828, when they were ejected as 
objectionable tenants. Here, again, were some beautiful petrifactions in 
the shapes of draperies and pillars, and one remarkable one like a bee- 
hive. 

For three hours, with the exception of a short time in whieh we rested 
for refreshment, we wandered over a subterranean extent of about a 
square mile, through a succession of passages leading into chambers of 
various sizes, but all of great beauty. At points where there were 
objects of especial interest the guides lighted bundles of straw, and the 
younger man ran about the rough rocks like a young goat in his zeal to 
show their wonders effectively. Some of the passages were wide and 
regularly arched, as though tunnelled by the hand of man; some were 
so low and narrow, that we could only pass along them stooping and in 
single file, while in plaees the passage had been enlarged, having been 
originally so small that it was only possible to crawl through it, and 
occasionally steps had been cut to facilitate the progress of the visitor. 

From the Hall of the Foxes we came to the Hall of the Frog, which 
has apparently been the theatre of some subterranean revolution, from the 
enormous blocks of limestone which it contains piled upon one another. 
Thence to the Hall Vigneron, remarkable for an enormous stalagmite re- 
sembling a set of organ-pipes. Next comes the gallery of the precipice, 
which is about twenty-five yards in length, and contains, among other 
beautiful crystallisations, an exact marble basin. At the end is a balcon 
of fairy lightness, surmounted by two rich pillars, which guard a deep, 
black abyss that appears to descend into the bowels of the earth. 

Passing along the largest passage in the grotto, called La Grande Rue, 
and traversing two or three halls possessing no very remarkable objects, 
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we arrived at the Hall of the Trophy, which has a cone-shaped roof of 
about thirty-eight yards in height, with walls seemingly decorated with 
the flowing draperies of flags, and which has the appearance of a chapel 
adorned with a rustic altar. Thence we reached the Hall of the Cascade, 
wherein is a chain of alabaster petrifactions twenty-seven feet in height, 
that appear to be an enchanted waterfall ; then the Hall of the Abyss, at 
the end of which is a black gulf filled with water ; then the Gallery of 
the Adventurers, which is about seventy-five yards in length, and which 
opens to les mystérieuses, a suite of halls, the first of which, called the 
Portico, might be a fit entrance to a fairy palace; the second is named 
the Mosque ; the third the Marvellous; ead the fourth, the most charm- 
ing of all, the Hall of the Alhambra. The walls of this are formed in the 
most delicate and fanciful tracery in pure and shining white, and the roof 
is supported by two exquisite pillars of Moorish architecture. Retracing 
our steps for some little distance, we came to the second largest chamber 
in the grotto, the Place d’Armes, a circular hall of about sixty yards in 
diameter and twenty-two in height, through which the murky river 
plunges in a succession of small cascades, echoing awfully in the dim 
cavern, and appearing of fearful depth where the light shone upon black 
pools, which reflected the vaulted roof. Crossing by a bridge of planks, 
we found seats and a table furnished with bottles of sherry, and here we 
paused for a short time to recruit our energies, which must, on the part 
of most of our party, have been very much exhausted, though it is asto- 
nishing what old women can do when they are excited about anything. 

Near the Place d’Armes is another approach to the river, called the 
Styx Capitole, where a balcony overhangs the sullenly roaring waters at 
a height of some twenty yards. 

The most beautiful effect of the water is obtained at a place where it 
is called the Cocytus. It lies in a deep and calm pool at the end of a 
cave, the roof of which, embellished with fantastic fan tracery, is reflected 
by the light of the lamps in the stream, and looks like some palace of 
enchantment, the home of water nymphs, rising with spires, and fretted 
domes, and delicate arches beneath the wave. 

Descending stairs and passing through the Hall of the Sentinel, which 
presents nothing very remarkable, we entered the Hall of the Throne, a 
cavern of gloomy grandeur, that might be the throne-room of King 
Pluto, for at the end, beneath a gorgeously ornamented canopy, is a great 
throne, covered with embellishments well worthy of the state of the Ruler 
of the Shades ; and from this we reached the Portico of the Draperies, 
where the rock has fallen into flowing shapes, thin and transparent as 
the works of the loom, and pendent from the walls, through which the 
light shines with rosy glow, as the guide burns behind them his bundles 
of straw. This forms a fitting entrance to the Boudoir of Proserpine, a 
charming chamber, with walls glistening with crystal, and containing a 
great lump of crystal that might be the diamond-inlaid dressing-table 
of Pluto’s queen, and there is also a basin of pure cold water for her 
ablutions, which transforms the objects placed in it to sparkling stone. 
Leaving this sublime little cave, the Great Hall of the Dome is entered, 
the vastest chamber of this subterranean palace. It is about 150 yards 
in length, 140 yards in breadth, and 300 feet in height, and, though it 
does not possess the beauty of the smaller caves, the contemplation of the 
magnificence of its dimensions, dimly seen by the aid of the lamps and 
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straw torches, the vast dome-shaped vault above, the extent of the cavern 
lost in black shadows and mysterious voids, render it a fitting great hall 
to this palace of King Pluto. The intruder, accustomed to his annual 
Christmas pantomime, might expect to find himself surrounded by big- 
headed demons in flame-coloured garments executing a wild ‘dance, and 
flourishing their tinfoil pitchforks, while the orchestra performed de- 
moniacal music. 

Seizing me, their wretched captive, two of the demons, whose hideous 
features had an unchanging expression of fiendish wickedness, bore me, 
in obedience to the as of their dread monarch, swiftly from the 
scene. Hurrying me along a grim passage of black and glittering 
granite, they emerged upon a more open space. On_all sides huge rocks 
were piled in horrible - ee as though the demons had been playing at 
bowls with them, and hurriedly thrown them together on being sum- 
moned to business. Through the midst flowed a dark and silent river. 
We embarked upon this awful stream, dimly seen in the lurid glare that 
shone from the fiends’ pitchforks. 

As the flames partially illumined the sombre vault above, ~~ disturbed 
horrible winged things, vampires and harpies, which fluttered about us, 
chilling the very marrow in my bones. Was I, then, a condemned 
soul? Was this old Charon’s ferry? Was my case hopeless? I re- 
assured myself by reflecting that although I was in the power of a fell 
fiend, I had not as yet any reason to believe that I had come under the 
especial notice of the king of the lower world himself. This fiend had 
conceived a passion for the lovely Lauretta, and was jealous of me, her 
accepted swain—that was the fact. But oh! could nothing save me? 
The channel of the river grew narrower and darker as the demons 
quenched their burning pitchforks in the inky flood. Suddenly, a ray of 
clear silvery light streamed through the gloom. The cavern opened, and 
on a bank of emeralds, whereon was shed a lustre softer than moonshine, 
I saw the benevolent fairy Daystar. She waved her white diamond- 
bedecked wand, and the Sidiats fled howling, while the dungeons of 
despair sunk to a grand crash of drums and trombones, The music 
changed to a sweet atrial strain, and I found myself transported to the 
blissful realms of the Fansea islands, where the flowers were bright gems, 
concealing in their gorgeous petals fascinating fairies in short muslin. 
But I am afraid that I am mixing up my recollections of the Grotto of 
Han with those of some pantomime. The effect, however, of the light 
shining upon the river and rugged rock at the mouth of the cave is very 
beautiful, and the transition from the gloom of the dark vault and murky 
stream flowing through it to the sunshine, flowers, and green grass of a 
pretty garden, is marvellously charming. 

As soon as the landing is effected from the boat, by which alone access 
can be obtained to the cave on this side, the guide fires a small cannon 
placed at the entrance, and, according to the words of the “ celebrated”’ 
Doctor Alleweireldt, in the Belgian Guide-book to the Grotto, “imme- 
diately after the first sound, a second follows, then a third, a fourth, and 
so on from twelve to eighteen seconds. At each fresh echo the sound 
seems more remote, till the last appears to be some leagues distant, too 
far removed for the re-percussion to be circumscribed within the limits of 
the parts of the Grotto which have been opened to visitors, Probably a 
vast extent remains to be traversed.” 
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MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD’S ESSAYS.* 


As the work of a learned and accomplished man, Mr. Arnold’s 
writings deserve attention; but the aheiion which will be given to 
these essays will be given to them, at least in part, because of the peculiar 
position in which their author stands, and stands not altogether eeu 
of his accomplishments and learning. Mr. Aruold is in the advance-guard 
of the literary army. From his place in the front he can discern the 
country which as ot has not been reached. In other words, he is be- 
lieved to be before his contemporaries ; and it is assumed that his criti- 
cisms—not the most popular in the present day—will be approved in the 
future. 

He stands apart, or strives to stand apart, from all literary cliques. 
He will be responsible for his own opinions only: for these he may 
change whenever he chooses. It is not, he says himself, in his nature 
to dispute on behalf of any opinion, even his own, very obstinately. He 
tries to approach the truth on one side after another. He wishes to be 
tolerant; yet he is rather fastidious. He shows no local pride, and very 
little national pride. He has a contempt for provincial vulgarity, and 
would on no account be accused of the “ uicht-brittische Beschriinktheit.” 
He will be nothing if not cosmopolitan. He believes 


That through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened by the process of the suns. 


For him, indeed, “ the individual withers, and the world grows more and 
more.” 

In collecting the various papers which appear in the volume he has 
just issued, Mr. Arnold, we doubt not, had quite another motive than 
that of mere book-making. To show what from the fields of literature 
we had best glean is, we think, his aim. “ Essays in Criticism” he has 
called his book; and within its pages he has defined criticism as “the 
disinterested endeavour to learn and propagate the best that is known 
and thought in the world.” Such an endeavour he has made, and the 
result is before us. : 

The contents of the volume are, as may be expected, of a very miscel- 
laneous character. The writer has little to say about the English 
literature of the present time ; and that little is not in its praise. He 
says, very truly, that of the literature of France and Germany, as of the 
intellect of Rnesi in general, ‘the main effort, for now many years, has 
been a critical effort.” And he adds, to our disparagement, that ‘ almost 
the last thing for which one would come to English literature is just that 
very ‘thing which now Europe most desires—criticism.”” And so he 
argues that the power of English literature is impaired, and its value 
lessened. He would say that this is not a creative period in literature ; 
that these are times in which work long done is to be tested ; and that 
not until the foundations of that work are proved to be sure—and there- 
fore kept to, or proved to be false, and therefore abandoned—can men 
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begin to build again. And the world, he would say, is aware of this; 
and because it is aware of it, a restless inquiry, an eager criticism, is the 
characteristic of contemporary literature. As far as religious literature 
is concerned, this view, we suppose, is correct ; as regards other literature 
it may not be quite so true. Is it not possible that, in his wanderings 
far a field, Mr. Arnold may undervalue what his own country has pro- 
duced? Is it not possible that, in his wide survey of the work to which 
men of letters in France and Germany are devoting themselves, he may 
forget that, while they have been testing, undermining, pulling down— 
according to their several tastes or tendencies—men of letters in Eng- 
land have never stayed themselves in their building, and have reared 
some things that, after all, are not quite useless? At least, they have 
written the “French Revolution,” “ Vanity Fair,’ “In Memoriam,” 
“ Men and Women.” 

These are works which could scarcely have been produced in a country 
fettered by strictly classic rules. The influence of an retire upon the 
writers of these works might have been baneful; not beneficial. The 
literary influence of Academies Mr. Arnold approves. He believes—if 
we rightly understand him—that our literature would have been a better 
literature if our authors had been subjected to an Academy’s rules. But 
the round stone will not fit the square hole; nor the square stone the 
round hole. New wine refuses to be poured into old bottles. The 
bondage of custom would weigh most heavily upon some of the chief 
branches of English literature. The influence of an Academy would 
make criticism easy and creation difficult. Mr. Arnold sees the case only 
from the critie’s point of view. He discusses the subject at some length 
in the second paper in this book; but we shall not further speak of it 
here. 

“ The Function of Criticism at the Present Time” is the title of the 
first paper in the volume. Its purpose appears to be to maintain the 
dignity of criticism, or, rather, first of all to prove it—and this, we think, 
it fairly does. He asks in it, somewhat mournfully: ‘‘ How much of 
current English literature comes into ‘the very best that is known or 
thought in the world ?” ” 


Not very much, I fear; certainly less, at this moment, than of the current 
literature of France and Germany. Well, then, am I to alter my definition of 
criticism, in order to meet the requirements of a number of practising English 
critics, who, after all, are free in their choice of a business? That would be 
making criticism lend itself just to one of those alien practical considerations 
which, I have said, is so fatal to it. One may say, indeed, to those who have to 
deal with the mass—so much better disregarded—of current English literature, 
that they may at all events endeavour, in dealing with this, to try it so far as 
they can by the best that is known and thought in the world; one may say that, 
to get anywhere near this standard, every critic should try and possess one great 
literature, at least, besides his own ; and the more unlike his own, the better. 


Criticism must be sincere, simple, flexible, ardent, ever widening its know- 
ledge. ‘Then it may have, in no contemptible measure, a joyful sense of crea- 
tive activity ; a sense which a man of insight and conscience will prefer to what 
he might derive from a poor, starved, fragmentary, inadequate creation. And 
at some epochs no other creation is possible. Still, in full measure, the sense 
of creative activity belongs only to genuine creation ; in literature we must 
never forget that. The epochs of Aischylus and Shakspeare make us fee) their 
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pre-eminence, In epochs like those is, no doubt, the true life of a literature : 
there is the —— land, towards which criticism can only beckon. That 
Power land it will not be ours to enter, and we shall die in the wilderness : 

ut to have desired to enter it, to have saluted it from afar, is already, perhaps, 
the best distinction among contemporaries ; it will certainly be the best title to 
esteem with posterity. 


The extract we have made shows Mr. Arnold at his best; and how 
very good that best is, every one will perceive. He argues well for the 
dignity and utility of criticism ; himself a critic most careful, most able, 
most honest—but at times a little unpractical. Let us see now what he 
has to give us of “the best that is known and thought in the world.” 
The remaining pages of the book—that is, three-fourths of it—are de- 
voted to criticism alone; and by his own rule Mr. Arnold must be 
judged. Maurice de Guérin, Eugénie de Guérin, Heinrich Heine, 
Theocritus and S, Francis (Pagan and Medieval Religious Sentiment), 
Joubert, Spinoza, and Marcus Aurelius—all these are treated of in the 
* Essays in Criticism.” 

The literary works of the two Guérins have of late attracted much 
attention. Brother and sister are both admired, but Eugénie’s ability 
is generally more esteemed than Maurice’s. Mr. Arnold does not take 
the common view. He prefers Maurice to the sister, but we are bound 
to say that the specimens he produces of Maurice’s writing do not give 
us that high opinion of his genius which he himself has formed. Maurice 
de Guérin, like André Chénier, died before his literary faculty was 
known. He was a writer of poetry—in the favourite but inadequate 
metre of French poetry, the Alexandrine. He was also a -writer of 
prose, and in prose writing Mr. Arnold thinks he excelled. But then 
he employed himself on subjects which Mr. Arnold seems to consider the 
most poetical: in his prose writing he sought to interpret nature, to get 
its secret, and be at harmony with it. He was, of course, a writer of 
merit. But what we have seen of his writings impresses us more with 
an idea of his elegance than of his strength. He lived much in retire- 
ment; at his sister's home, Le Cayla; in the religious retreat of La 
Chénaie; at his friend’s house, at the mouth of the Arguenon ; some- 
times in Paris. But in Paris he was unhappy: town life was not the 
life for him. Life, which to some men means activity and warfare, meant 
for him repose and peace. He would see the battle from afar off, and 
only hear, when softened by distance, the voices that, heard close, were 
hoarse and loud in the conflict. ‘ The best of what is known and 
thought in the world”! Shall we have to go to Maurice de Guérin for 
that? 

But, after treating of the Guérins, Mr. Arnold has something to say 
of a man whose influence has been very great, if not very good. Hein- 
rich Heine was born in 1798, and died in 1856—not an old man. He 
died in Paris, as most of us remember ; died tended by one who came 
from Germany to be near him and with him, and of whose life and love 
Romance has much to say. Upon Heinrich Heine, Goethe’s mantle fell; 
and there fell upon him not only the mantle of poetry, but something 
else which he prized—or affected to prize—even more than that. 

“T know not if I deserve that a laurel-wreath should one day be laid 
on my coffin. Poetry, dearly as I have loved it, has always been to me 
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but a divine plaything. I have never attached any great value to poetical 
fame, and I trouble myself very little whether people praise my verses or 
blame them. But lay on my coffin a sword, for I was a brave soldier in 
the war of liberation of humanity.” 

So he spoke, who was master of many styles, who could be lively or 
severe, witty or serious—in prose and poetry—who could make people 
laugh and cry at the same sentence. Well, posterity will not grant him 
his request. We of this generation may put the sword upon his coffin, 
but it will not remain there very long. ‘To us, as Mr. Arnold clearly 
shows, he may appear even more noteworthy for his fight against con- 
ventionality—against what Mr. Arnold would call “ respectability,” only 


that respectability is far too good a word to use—than for the beauty of. 


the “‘ Reisebilder,” and the wide range of the later poems. But posterity 
will lay upon his coffin the laure]-wreath, which—though he asked it not 
—in his heart of hearts he desired. This is Mr. Arnold’s opinion ; and, 
in giving his grounds for holding it, he has made, we think, a worthy 
Essay in criticism. 

Excellent, too, is the article upon Joubert—a man not, indeed, so 
famous as Heine, but still a man who—half forgotten in this generation 
—had a great influence over some of the best minds in his own. He, in 
his day, was a true critic, sound and complete in his judgments. Mr. 
Arnold has likened him to Coleridge, though from some of Coleridge’s 
faults Joubert was free. Joubert was prevented by constant ill health 
from doing much active work; Coleridge was prevented by indisposition 
of the mind rather than of the body. Here, indeed, is a difference ; but 
let Mr. Arnold show the similarity : 


Both of them great and celebrated talkers, Joubert attracting pilgrims to his 
upper chamber in the Rue Saint Honoré, as Coleridge attracted pilgrims to Mr. 
Gilman’s, at Highgate; both of them desultory and incomplete writers,—here 
they had an outward likeness with one another. Both of them passionately de- 
voted to reading in a class of books, and to thinking on a class of subjects, out 
of the beaten line of the reading and thought of their day; both of them ardent 
students and critics of old literature, poetry, and the metaphysics of religion ; 
both of them curious explorers of words, and of the latent significance hidden 
under the popular use of them; both of them, in a certain sense, Conservative 
in religion and politics, by antipathy to the narrow and shallow foolishness of 
vulgar modern Liberaliem ;—here they had their inward and real likeness. But 
that in which the essence of their likeness consisted is this—that they both had 
from nature an ardent impulse for seeking the genuine truth on all matters ay 
thought about, and a gift for finding it, and recognising it when it was found. 
To have the impulse for seeking it is much rarer than most people think; to 
have the gift for finding it, is, 1 need not say, very rare indeed. By this they 
have a spiritual relationship of the closest kind with one another, and they be- 
come, each of them, a source of stimulus and progress for all of us. 


As a writer, Joubert s’inguiétait de perfection bien plus o de gloire. 
His efforts, through years of frequent pain and occasional prostration, 
have—because of this his characteristic, the longing for perfection—a 
value greatly enhanced. There are few men in our day who may not 
take a lesson from the patience of his labour. We see in him—with ad- 
miration—the genuine artist, content 


to rest in Art, 
And waive a little of his claim. 
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But the justice of any claim to regard, to which he ever thought 
himself entitled, we shall assuredly be willing to admit. <A few of his 
sayings must be given here : 

“Do not bring into the domain of reasoning that which belongs to 
our innermost feeling. State truths of sentiment, and do not try to prove 
them. There is a danger in such proofs, for, in arguing, it is necessary 
to treat that which is in question as something problematic; now, that 
which we accustom ourselves to treat as problematic ends by appearing 
to us as really doubtful.” : 

“May I say it? It is not hard to know Gop, provided one will not 
force oneself to define Him.” : 

To the modern cry for liberty, he was wont to answer : 

“Moral liberty is the one vitally important liberty, the one liberty 
which is indispensable ; the other liberty is good and salutary only so far 
as it favours this. Subordination is in itself a better thing than inde- 
pendence. The one means harmony, the other a single tone; the one is 
the whole, the other is but the part.”* 

Of Joubert and his words of wisdom we have now said all that our 
space will allow us to say, and our notice of the book in which his name 
is introduced must hasten to its end. 

Spinoza and Marcus Aurelius are the remaining characters treated of 
by Mr. Arnold. The appearance of translations of the writings of both 
was the reason for their finding a place in the “‘ Essays in Criticism.” 
Spinoza’s works—always interesting to men of theological learning— 
have, perhaps, in the present day a more general interest and value. 
And the few facts which are given us concerning his life and labour are, 
for common readers, clearly and pleasantly stated. Marcus Aurelius, 
too, is brought before us in strong colours; not a skeleton exhumed, but 
a living, moving man. And the reason that he stands before us thus, so 
plainly and to so great advantage, is that Mr. Arnold seems to have 
entered into the spirit of the best Pagan teaching, and to have made 
admirable selections from the emperor’s works. Let our author himself 
say a few words about Marcus Aurelius—almost the last words in the 
“* Essays in Criticism :”’ 


It is remarkable how little of a merely local and temporary character, how 
little of those scoria which a reader has to clear away before he gets to the pre- 
cious ore, how little that even admits of doubt or question, the morality of 
Marcus Aurelius exhibits. In general, the action he prescribes is action which 
every sound nature must recognise as right, and the motives he assigns are 
motives which eyery clear reason must recognise as valid. And so he remains 
the especial friend and comforter of all scrupulous and difficult, yet pure and 
upward-striving souls, in those ages most especially that walk by sight, not by 
faith, that have no open vision; he cannot give such souls, perhaps, all they 
yearn for, but he gives them much ; and what he gives them they can receive. 

Yet no, it is not on this account that such souls love him most ; it is rather 
because of the emotion which ee to his voice so touching an accent; it is be- 
cause he, too, yearns as they do for something unattained by him. What an 
affinity for Christianity had this persecutor of the Christians! The effusion of 
Christianity, its relieving tears, its happy self-sacrifice, were the very element, 





* This may suit Mr. Arnold and the thoughtful Liberals, but how would it 
suit Lord Amberley? How would it be listened to in the Free Trade Hall? 
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one feels, for which his soul longed: they were near him, he touched them, he 
passed them by. 

We have come to the end of what we had to say of Mr. Arnold’s 
book. Something, indeed, of “the best that is known and thought in 
the world” he has given us; and he has given it in that disinterested 
spirit the possession of which is one of the most needful qualifications of 
a critic. Many of his judgments will be approved, and some will be 
contested. But whether we agree with them, or whether we differ from 
them, we shall surely say that “ Essays in Criticism” are on no account 
to be classed with the mass—“ so much better disregarded”—of current 
English literature. 

T. Frepertck WepMORE. 








A HINT TO IRISH LANDLORDS IN THE SHOOTING SEASON. 


THERE is a strange-looking, hard old man, with a face like granite, at 
present living in the county of Armagh, within eight miles of Newry, 
who, forty or fifty years ago, ran the hourly risk of assassination, and 
still imagines he is hardly safe from Ribbon violence. Bullets have 
whistled past his head along quiet country roads; they have torn up the 
bed-clothes on his empty bed, while he was himself cowering under the 
window ; his mill has been burned to the ground; his cattle have been 
maimed or killed ; and he has received more pictures, in the rudest style 
of Ribbon art, of coffins, skulls, and cross-bones, than any Irish landlord 
or agent of my acquaintance. Yet, for forty years past he has been 
untouched ; and no one has ever threatened—since, 1 believe, 1820— 
to molest him, or will ever do so, I predict, till the day of his death. 
Here is a secret for Irish landlords—an infallible specific ‘against assas- 
sination—which I commend to their judgment. 

Let me tell this man’s story. He is a farmer and miller, residing in 
a district of county Armagh, which was once a scene of the most shock- 
ing murders and robberies ; and he has amassed, by great industry and 
thrift, a considerable sum of money. Fully six feet in height, with almost 
no perceptible stoop, he retains in his seventy-sixth year much of the 
elasticity and vigour of his youth ; but his scarred face, and his uneasy, 
wandering eye, evidently belong to a nature that has been fearfully tried 
and scathed. This man was, till two years ago, a member of my con- 
gregation, and I know that he never came to church without a large 
pistol in his pocket; he never stayed till night at either fair or market; 
he never allowed any one to travel behind him on the road without 
challenge or question of some sort; and—if he had to journey in the 
dark—he was never without company. One night, as he was going 
home from Newry with his carts and servants, he had dropped somewhat 
behind, and was hastening on to the front, when he heard a voice from 
behind say, ‘It’s a fine night, Mr. H.” Before the words had almost 
passed the speaker’s lips, he felt the cold muzzle of the old man’s pistol 
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on his brow, and might have been shot on the spot but that he mentioned 
his name, which was that of a well-known and trusty neighbour. The 
fact is, that Mr. H., though quite secure from assassination, has never 
yet got rid of his fears and suspicions. 

I was once spending the evening under his hospitable roof, and the 
conversation very naturally turned—for old men are restrospective—upon 
the incidents of his early life. 

“ How is it,” said I, “that you became so obnoxious to your neigh- 
bours ?”” 

“Well,” said he, “it was in the - 1816—the very year, I think, 
of the Wild-gorse Lodge murders—that I came over to live in my present 
place. I found myself almost the only Protestant in the midst of a 
dense Catholic population. I had none but Catholics in my mill. My 
head-miller displeased me, and I dismissed him from my employment, 
and took another man in his place—of course, a Catholic like himself. 
In aday or two] found a notice posted on my mill-door, demanding that 
I should at once reinstate the old overseer, and threatening to burn mv 
mill if I did not instantly obey. The notice was signed by the ‘ Carders,’ 
who gave a great deal of trouble about that time in the country; but I 
defied their threats, and refused to take back my old miller. The Carders 
were as good as their word. They burned down my will. I then applied 
to the grand jury.for damages, and got what rebuilt my mill and indem- 
nified me against all losses; and what made the thing very galling to 
the Carders, who were mostly my nearest neighbours, the whole amount 
was levied by the high sheriff off this and another townland. The poor 
creatures were obliged to pay the large sums assessed upon them, but 
they were resolved to take their revenge upon myself. I received due 
notice to make my will, and got instructions to have my coffin ready, for 
the Carders were resolved to clear me out of the country. 

‘‘T followed my business as usual; minded my mill and my farm; 
and tried to keep my mind as easy as possible. But I was very uneasy. 
I seldom slept during thejentire night, and often heard, as I imagined, 
the steps of the Carders near the doors.. One night, however, in 1816— 
a week after the Wild-gorse Lodge murder—while my wife was brought 
to bed of twins, and her mother was sitting up in the room, we heard a 
knock at the back door. I never opened my door after dark at that 
time, but the servant-maid had been sent to a neighbour’s house on an 
urgent errand, and my mother-in-law, imagining that it was the knock 
of the girl, hastily ran to the door and opened it. Instantly a band of 
Carders, with blackened faces, rushed into the house; I leaped into my 
wife’s bed, and lay beyond her, covered with the bed-clothes, with the 
little twins beside me. The Carders immediately entered the bedroom, 
and demanded my person. I gave myself up for lost. One of them took 
down from the wall an old cavalry sword, and threatened to finish me on 
the spot. My wife cried to them to have mercy upon me, and showed 
them her twins not two hours born. They then cried for‘drink, and my 
wife treated them liberally, so that they left, after threatening to take 
my life at another time. | 

“Soon afterwards, three of this gang were arrested, tried at the 
Armagh assizes, and convicted. One of them—‘ Jack the Carder’-—who 
was the leader of the party, was sentenced to be hanged on the ‘Com- 
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mon,’ within view of my house, and the other two were transported 
beyond the seas. I remember the day of the execution well. My wife 
tried to save his life, for she said to the judge, at the assizes: ‘ My lord, 
this was the only kind and feeling one of the party, for it was he that 
commanded the rest to leave the house, and not molest my husband.’ It 
was this very testimony of my wife that clenched the case against Jack, 
for it proved him to be the leader of the gang. 

“T thought I would now have peace. But the threatening notices 
came thicker than ever. The Carders were resolved to have revenge. I 
was obliged to send my wife and children away to her father’s in county 
Monaghan, and for six or eight weeks I never slept in a bed or with my 
clothes off. I had to barricade all the doors and windows by night ; yet 
shots were poured in and struck the clothes and posts of the bed, for 
they supposed I was asleep in my usual sleeping-place. During all these 
dreadful weeks I sat and dozed by the kitchen-fire, with loaded pistols 
near at hand, and a musket and bayonet resting against the ‘dresser,’ 
while the window opposite my seat was built up, so as to secure me 
against unexpected bullets.” 

“ Surely,” said J, “ that was a dreadful life to lead. How could you 
have borne it at all ?” 

“T was resolved,” he continued, “not to yield; for my neighbours 
wanted me to leave the country altogether, and return home to my old 
place. But the Carders, I believe, wanted my life. It happened that, 
ou one nay > below” [at the end of his land], “there was a great 
gathering of the boys from all parts. I was at the fair. I got a hint to 
go home as fast as I could; but it was too late. A mob of Catholics 
ran at me with stones. I leaped into the river for safety, hoping to hide 
myself under the bridge ; and there I was for nearly two hours pelted 
with stones, assailed with the most horrible imprecations, and nearly dead 
from standing up to my knees in the water. But I was relieved by my 
neighbour, Joha H., who, hearing the noise, ran down to his house, and 
bringing out his yeoman gun and cartridge-box, began to blaze away at 
the crowd with as much coolness as if he had been on parade, or was 


shooting at a target. The crowd instantly scattered, and I got away - 


home by the shortest route. My neighbour’s ball-practice was very 
effective. He killed a poor weaver sitting innocently at his loom, and 
wounded several others, one of them mortally. John H. got a year in 
gaol, but he has never forgiven me for the bloody part he took that day 
for my safety.” 

ss How, then,” said I, “‘did you escape after that fight ?” 

** My landlord, Counsellor D., was down on a visit to this neighbour- 
hood, and was, of course, made acquainted with my history. He hit upon 
a capital plan to save my life. He called all the tenantry together— 
they were nearly all Catholics—and told them he would give them leases 
of their holdings, and he made me the life of every lease. They were 
delighted at their landlord’s kindness, and thanked his honour in the 
warmest terms. From that hour to this—between forty and fifty years 
—I have never been assaulted or threatened. It is the interest of every 
neighbour I have to keep me alive. I am surrounded by the sons and 
the grandsons of the men who threatened my life; and though they 
hate, me still there is no man’s death in this country that will be more 
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lamented than mine, for the farmers have their land here for two or three 


shillings an acre.” 
Mr. H. still believes that the Catholics hate him, and never—as I have 
said—goes abroad to this day without pistols. His wife, who was the 


sister of a well-known London clergyman now deceased, lost the sight of 
both her eyes shortly after the execution of “ Jack the Carder;” and the 
Catholic neighbours, of course, interpreted it as God’s judgment upon 
| her house for its sins. 
I commend Counsellor D.’s specific against assassination to all Irish 
landlords, agents, or bailiffs, whose lives may be in danger. So long as 
. Ribbonmen have an idea that the only remedy for agrarian wrongs is a 
| blunderbuss with slugs, there will be murders; but if they get the idea 
| into their heads that to shoot the landlord or agent, who may be the life 
of their leases, would be madness, there will be an instant breaking up 
of Ribbon lodges, and a new era of industrial prosperity and peace for 
Ireland. will the landlords try this experiment ? Its advantages are 
twofold. It will make the Irishman a better farmer, and it will increase 
the longevity of landowners and their agents. 
There may be differences of opinion about the leasing system in Ire- 
land, but there can be little doubt that, in the north at least, the lease 
is a great desideratum of the tenantry, and it would be the best protection 
of life 2 against Ribbon bullets. a 








A PORTRAIT—ROME. 
BY THE LATE SIR THOMAS WYSE. 


He turn’d around 
From that ungracious door: he turned quite round, 
And smiled, and oped his swarth hand to the sun, 
And all those jocund things, which laughed amidst, 
The riotous trees, the giddy fount, and smoke, 
Lazy with pleasure, all the stir, and gush 
Of the heart’s music babbling from yon gate, 
And children in the midnight of their sports, 
And old men listening on their wasted staffs, 
And with them laughed he loudly, with a clear 
And measured anger—for calamity 
Will sometimes stir and ope a closing wound, 
And then it breaks in laughter. There and then, 
And thus he laughed, and for a space he took 
Breath from his years and injuries. His teeth 
Clattered, as if athirst for sudden thoughts 
That would not speak, but noiseless in the heart: 
Stuck, and he shut and oped his broad harsh lips, 
Opened and shut again—and shook his locks, 
And closed his eyes in misery, and from hand 
To hand pass’d quick his shrivelled hat. Away 
Then went he in dead silence, and there were 
Who smote him as he went! ‘Who spares the Jew? 
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THE LAST SESSION. 


THE commencement of the present and last session of the existing 
parliament we have, till now, suffered to pass unnoticed. It will be long 
remembered, if upon no other ground than the satisfactory position of the 
country up to the time of its meeting. Notwithstanding the depressed 
state of our cotton manufacture, and the injury to commerce in the 
war among the largest of our eustomers in the United States of America, 
the results of peace at home, wise commercial méasures, and non-inter- 
vention in the affairs of other European nations, have told well. They 
have shown how much a rational policy regarding our own country is 
superior to that, which, abandoning the welfare of the people, eom- 
mences scenes of extravagance and bloodshed, to ys the fugacious 
pretences of foreign princes, or support alliances in which not the smallest 
advantage, and not always justice, has been to be charged upon our own 
side. Chivalry of old, when a couple of ignorant wooden-headed com- 
batants, cased in iron, chose to knock heads together for amusement sake 
—fit subjects for a chapter in Burke’s lamentations over fallen despotisms, 
when the arts of reading and writing were confined to a cunning priest- 
hood—chivalry of old to deliver imprisoned damsels, fight windmills, or 
butcher men under pretence of upholding the doctrine that more espe- 
cially anathematises murder and massacre—all that was suited to a bar- 
barous era. The nobles of William the Norman were below the know- 
ledge their age had not brain to comprehend. We live in wiser days ; we 
interpret our faith differently, and we believe from the Queen upon the 
throne, to her meanest subject, most of us are of a similar opinion as to 
the men of the old times, except it be the Lord Manners who evoked in 
rhyme the death of arts, learning, and commerce, if we could only get 
back our “ old” nobility, a very few of whom who entered the lists in 
the head-knocking contests above alluded to could either write or read. 
Perhaps it was our hereditary pugnacity from such exemplars that so 


often embroiled us in war in past time for no better or more hopeful . 


achievement than to show our want of the power of reasoning. But 
we are wandering from the subject. 

So striking has been the success of the measures of the government 
in most branches of the public service, that its opponents have been 
unable, on the least important questions, to wage anything like a suc- 
cessful warfare against the ministry, with all the force they eould muster. 
Thus whatever defects the cabinet may possess, it was clearly seen to have 
had the confidence of the country. The tenacious efforts of enemies to 
remove it were vain. If not as active in the House as that enemy might 
have been, still efforts in disparagement of the mihistry have not been 
spared. ‘The ill success thus encountered has been set down by party as 
a “ generous” determination to refrain from mischief, with a hypocritical 
affectation of pity rather than have to meet certain defeat. Year after 
year we have seen the fallacy of those obsolete principles of rule which were 
so long, and are still, the staple of old Tory legislation. Never did Brothers 
the prophet display his imaginary foresight with more sanguine ps 
never was a spirit-rapper’s divination doomed to a more remarkable 
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falsification. It did not change the face of affairs whether the argu- 
ments used were answered or not. Debility in ratiocination sometimes 
nurtured the hope of an adverse division to the ministry, if only by 
accident. No matter for the principle of the question, the right or 
wrong, if the desired result could be gained. Out of doors, on some 
representative’ vacancy, a Tory now and then supplanted an opponent 
candidate. Pyrotechny was at once set at work in the way of rejoicing, 
and “Kentish fire” was squibbed off in triumph, but with no better 
result than the busy chambermaid met with upon an unusually high tide, 
when she stood on the beach and endeavoured to mop back the At- 
lantic. 

But if this be the last sitting of the present House of Commons, while 
noticing its proceedings as it approaches its natural dissolution, we must 
not forget the chances and changes of a new election. We are not of 
those who dream of finding Roman patriotism in a mercantile nation, 
where money and its acquirement in any and all sorts of ways make the 
ruling passion. We must not forget that Roman patriotism is not to be 
expected in England. Our patriots must be wreathed with golden, not 
myrtle crowns—what is fame or glory to hard cash, or lofty feeling to 
’Change-alley excitement? A nation flourishing upon commercial gains 
will never give self-interest the second place, while that passion is the 
moving principle of the majority. Such a nation will not overabound in 
those who can forget ‘‘ themselves” for the public weal. We know how 
much temptation affects our best resolutions. Without any strain upon 
the imagination, we can anticipate the musters about to be made, and 
even now making in advance of the dissolution of the Commons, 
by those distinguished patriots the country attorneys. The seduc- 
tive propositions, the direct promises, the wily temptations to the 
hesitating voter, the recommendation to be ready for the poll when the 
time comes, and the simplicity of the seduced in the matter of promise 
and reward under the indomitable pertinacity of the ageut, one of the 
“ Devil’s Own,” as Lord Erskine styled the members of his select pro- 
fession, and so far all goes on aboveboard and well. But how much 
“ pleasanter’”—a favourite word, we believe, with the great Railway 
King some time ago in cases something similar—how much “ plea- 
santer” for the agent, than soliciting, is it to be addressed by some 
“ conscientious” elector, his right-hand palm uppermost, placed behind 
his back to be out of sight, and his fingers bent a little inwards, suiting 
the action with admirable significance to the words, ‘“ How much this 
time, Mr. Fluke ?” 

But enough of this distasteful topic, the besetting sin, the corruption, 
we fear, inevitable in nations that rise to power through commerce, and 
make lucre the main object of their humanity in place of the public good. 
Let us for once imagine this interchange of selfish feeling, this corrup- 
tion to be much lessened, and pass it by as being too likely an anticipa- 
tion of customary events, only hoping that when the agents appeal 
and temptations are tendered, the voter will suffer the balance to incline 
to that side which has been most beneficial to the country. It is thus to 
be seen that we do not suppose selfish feeling to have disappeared 
because miracles have ceased. The advanced situation of the country, 
the increasing revenue, the wise preservation of a pacific state in the 
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empire, about which Lord Russell has been so bearded by the Opposition, 
and the general assent to our advanced social position, may plead for the 
preservation of electoral integrity, with some persons, when the present 
parliamentary body shall cease to exist, though such be not always the 
course of things. Faults must be discovered and denounced for party 
purposes, whether real or fictitious. “ Here’s for a hare or a fern-bush !”’ 
as the young sportsman said, when he must needs have a shot at some- 
thing, he did not know what ! 

Some of the Opposition agree that one or two good things have been 
effected by the present government, but too crudely, compared to the 
way in which they would effect them! Thus it would be a benefit to 
the public were the Crown to place them in office, that they might put 
the top-stone to what they could not found; in other words, perfect a 
temple of political perfection in their own superior style upon the labour 
of others, just reversing the ery of the starling in the cage, “ Let me 
in” standing for “Let me out,” a cry long iterated by some in the 
country, not exactly conjurors, but reiterated too long to be regarded 
now at what Lord Brougham would call “the eleventh hour,” though 
feeling the most Christian-like humility as to the credit of the work being 
given to others, if those hitherto excluded be allowed to use it for their 
own benefit. 

The public business before the Houses of Parliament, after the usual 
rae | proceedings, has not yet been very important.* Mr. Roe- 

uck’s speech, on the 27th February, in relation to Ireland, was a dose not 
at all palatable to the self-imagined superiority of the minor party which 
effects so much mischief against what is just and liberal, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, in that ever-feverish country, which seems de- 
termined never to be satisfied unless saved the extra trouble of acting 
and thinking. It is like an overgrown infant that expects to be- 
supported on spoonmeat to the end, in place of feeding itself. However- 
strong his terms, there was great truth in Mr. Roebuck’s remarks, but 
we have recently touched upon the subject, and felt gratified that in a 
late numbert we had not in any point misstated or misrepresented things 
in that country. In fact, we found them corroborated by members of the 
House whose acquaintance with facts there is indisputable. Some 
charged the evil upon one thing, and some upon another, and the ano- 
maly of a predominant Church with a minimum of members, dividing 
the whole religicus resources of the country, was not passed over, as 
indeed it could not well be. Yet evil as it is, this in no way accounts 
for the existing position of the people. The same breadth of land must 
be cultivated in the one case as in the other. That the state of the 
country in regard to personal insecurity, where land is concerned, and 
the want of confidence, have kept, and will keep, strangers away, 
there can be no doubt, yet even Irish capitalists hang back, while able to 
make large purchases of land. Whatever is the cause, the evil is too 
apparent ; and until religious peace and political union are uppermost in 
the country, if ever they will be, little good can be expected. The 
Irishman himself, even when he emigrates, often becomes a source of 
trouble to his vicinity, as he has again and again shown in the United 





* When this was written. + January last. 
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States. It was upon the supposition, the other day, that the negroes, 
if freed, would confront them in the labour market, that the Irish in 
New York most cruelly ill-used the blacks there, and were only put 
down by military force. The same thing, we believe, happened in the 
Jerseys. No men work harder, in unwholesome places 3 in the United 
States, only to squander their earnings in drink, not layimg it by, and 
becoming, as the Scotch and English emigrants become, owners of land 
by degrees, from the log-hut and field to considerable estates. We have 
been told that before the civil war broke out in the States, the Irish 
would toil hard all the week in New York, and squander their wages in 
drink with negroes for companions, reckless of the’ fature. Yet they 
rarely lost their affection for their friends in Europe, and the frugal 
among them, a minor part, had many in their numbers who remitted 
sums of money to their relatives at home to enable them to emigrate. 
In fact, the character of the labouring Irish is in all points as full of con- 
tradictions there, as it is at home, or in their dirty courts and riotous 
haunts in the British metropolis. 

Lord Russell, it will be remembered, did not please the Opposition in 
his correspondence upon the Danish question—not an easy task, we take 
it. His lordship did not choose the “‘ primrose path’’ to the grim graces 
of the Prussian court, though they say he deceived the Danes.by holding 
out hopes never intended to be fulfilled. Perhaps his rhetoric had been 
formed too much on the model of that which includes a specific meaning, 
and he too honestly betrayed his own wishes. He had been accustomed 
to speak what he thought in good homely English, during his old 
intercourse with John Bull upon matters relating to Reform. The refine- 
ments of diplomacy are difficult to adopt with those who are accustomed 
to the use of the “ negative sign,”’ because it demands from honest men 
a new valuation of their native language. The vernacular is too plain and 
honest for the wiles of political mtercourse. That avhich might honour 
the man might injure diplomatic craft. The untutored individual speaks 
what he thinks, and has no idea of the adoption of so precious a gift as 
language to circumvent —“ language only given,” as Talleyrand would 
have said, “especially to conceal thought.” ‘* How deeply it is to be 
regretted,” say his lordship’s political foes, “that he did not know 
better.” How gladly—how disinterestedly—would our “ accomplished” 
Malmesbury have afforded him some instructions! The use of a mallet 
and chisel may answer in shaping blocks, but to acquire the art of 
splitting hairs with dexterity is quite another matter. An experienced 
foreign minister must not suppose he is ever to be accommodated in his 
Journeyings by bridges as wide as that of Westminster. On the con- 
trary, he must reflect that his duties will oblige him, in mere bienséance, 
to cross by such delicate means of transportation as the Mahomedans 
tell us they use to reach their paradise—a bridge narrow as the edge of 
a razor, to be passed without toppling. There must be no hurry, no 
flutter, no sanguine generous emotion, but resolute repose over all. 
Words used in Tiplomatic intercourse, with the most dangerous design, 


must be spoken in the softest and most pleasing tone; and if written, it 
must be upon velvet, and presented wrapped in down, even if they bear 
the ne plus ultra of insult in summing up, or should outdo Mendez 
Pinto in defiance of truth. There is nothing more glorious in this 
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bland profession than the management of a politic insincerity. Nothing 
should be called by a right name. Compliment should be exchanged 
the more generously as the end becomes more involved, or the hate more 
deadly. There is nothing like being hung with a silken cord, on apply- 
ing which the hangman compliments you on the prospect of “ dying 
sweetly.”’ It is not very consistent, perhaps, that a correspondence 
meaning ‘blood and thunder,” should be written on gossamer, but “it is 
genteel, and chivalrous, even in “human butchery.” ‘“ Gentlemen of the 
French guards, give us your fire !’’ said the English at Fontenoy. “ No, 
we cannot fire first—fire you first !” with a courtly bow, was the polite 
reply. This kind of intercourse elucidates character, puts the fine edge 
upon the diplomatic profession, and makes up what would be called the 
“gentleman” by the vulgar. One of such as Quevedo tells us in his 
“Visions to the Place never named by Court Chaplains,” the devil finds 
himself compelled to set on horseback on the way to their final destina- 
tion, they being otherwise so unruly from not being treated with the 
politesse they received on earth as belonging to Lord Manners’s “ old 
nobility.” Lord Russell’s enemies did him no harm, even if his lordship 
were a little gauche. The error was on the honest side, upon which we 
cannot compliment those who have again and again declared that the 
destruction of the country must inevitably follow the measures con- 
templated by their opponents. Their long reiterated prophecies of “ ruin’’ 
as the result of ameliorating our sanguinary laws, of reform, of religious 
freedom, and free trade, recal to mind the girl who made a complaint 
against a man for ruining her, and before steps were taken to apprehend 
him, came and made a new charge that he had ruined her again. Eng- 
land’s ruin was similarly declared and repeated—an offence, the immo- 
rality of the thing not excepted, like that of the young lady, who was 
content on her second complaint to admit she took more ruining than the 
magistrate imagined. Just so the country was ruined, and must still be 
ruining, if the Jeremiads of the party be of any value. How came the 
cry to be abandoned? Why do the complainants now slink out of their 


persevering asseverations ? What is become of the bankrupt landlords, . 


aud of the corn at a price that would not remunerate tillage? Year 
after year those iterations were common. We grew sick of them. It cau- 
not surely be on these grounds that the ministers of the country are to 
be opposed on the hustings at the coming dissolution of parliament ? 
The assaults upon Lord Russell, who had combated the party for so long 
a time, were, no doubt, made for lack of more weighty matter to place 
in front of the battle. If the country can withdraw its glance for a 
moment from its more venal pursuits—that part of it, at least, which is 
honest—and looks at home, it must see that the public confidence can onl 

be bestowed where experience has shown it may not be Moappatenid. 
The Opposition cannot place its claim to that confidence in what it has 
itself never achieved, not even in its wailings about national disgrace from 
the abandonment of its old principles, the disregard of its vaticinations, 
or its cries about the desolation of our lands by letting the people have 
the necessaries of life at too cheap a rate. ‘The Church was to be ruined 
by the emancipation of the Irish Catholics; in place of so many of the 
clergy abandoning it for Roman Catholicism, out of the ambition felt to 
increase their influence over the consciences of their fellow-men—it was 
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wonderful, indeed, that the country could take so much “ ruining” upon 
this score. We confess, of the Opposition and its baffled prognostica- 
tions, that, to quote a great poet in reference to them, 


The devil did not know what he did when he made some men politic, 


more especially when they put on the character before they had served 
an apprenticeship to the art of telling “lies for their country’s good.” 
Lord Russell and his short-comings having ceased to be subjects of 
animadversion, the patriotism of the rebellious states of North America 
awoke the sympathies of the opponents of the government. Slavery 
kindled those sympathies, it is more than probable, because they were its 
old advocates. They could not fail to remember how Lord Eldon and 
those “prophets of old” had supported the system, but the Southern 
slave-owners, it is pretended, were struggling for liberty, demanding that 
freedom, so it was alleged, which they refused to their fellow-men, in 
all respects their equals, except in the colour of their skins. The sup- 
porters of the slaveowners here, aided by that part of the moneyed 
interest which lent and lends the rebellious states money, speculates in 
cotton bonds, ruled by every species of gambling. Sordid interest 
thus became influential to too great an extent. Montesquieu says, of 
all slaveholders everywhere, that slavery in its own nature is bad, that the 
slave can do nothing from a motive of virtue, and that the master, from 
his unlimited authority, “ insensibly accustoms himself to the want of all 
the moral virtues, and from thence grows fierce, hasty, severe, choleric, 
voluptuous, and cruel.”” England nobly wiped out the stain, in the teeth 
of the party which is still the idolator of the memory of those to whom 
that country owes the loss of America, and a thousand millions sterling 
wasted to uphold divine rights for continental despots. The neutrality 
which has been observed by her Majesty’s ggovernment in the American 
contest, so difficult to maintain under our laws, was the wisest policy it 
could pursue. The blockade runner, the Exchange gambler, the Eng- 
lish advocate for slavery, the foe to all principle that interfered with pos- 
sible profit, legal or illegal, ranged themselves with the slave principle 
covertly, but really with no small dexterity and cunning in behalf of 
private gain. Some aided in the rebellion sub rosa. They contrived to 
cover their actions with a thick veil, and in place of supporting their own 
government upon a great principle of neutrality, abetted and assisted in 
the plunder of defenceless merchantmen. This sack of private property 
they aided for lucre’s sake alone, in a contest commenced and carried on 
against the spirit of the time, in behalf of the most debasing of national 
usages, and against the neutrality their government laboured sincerely to 
preserve. We must repeat our satisfaction at the course held by ministers 
in regard to the United States. Some of the newspapers there in the 
interest of renegade Irish, and, for the most part, conducted by them, 
have made it a point to snarl at the mother country. The better order 
of the press and the American government have had a different feeling, 
and are well aware that England has a perfect right to do what they do 
themselves, namely, look to that which, in no way outraging the rights 
of others, is deemed best for her own advantage. The result of the con- 
test, thus far in the balance, has been on the side of the North. Certain 
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peace overtures, originating among enemies to that calamitous war still 
raging, have proved of no effect. 

If we direct our attention to the Continent, we find France still ad- 
vancing in trade and population. We find the Roman Catholie world, or 
that portion of it which has moved forward with the time, to have been 
recently astounded by an encyclical letter of the Pope, which anathema- 
tised all progress. Nothing more suicidal could have been perpetrated. 
The Head of the Church of Rome declared open warfare with the ad- 
vance of mind. This step had the merit of honesty at least, for the march 
of mind has no bitterer foe, to the grief of many sincere members of the 
Roman Church. There can be no mistake about the meaning of the 
document as a challenge to combat the expansion of knowledge. The Pope 
reminds us of the anti-Mosaical animal that is said to cut its own throat 
when it swims for its life. This letter cannot fail to alienate in no small 
degree at least one-half of the Roman Catholic body, the better and 
more enlightened part, which moved with the time and had constituted 
a sort of midway moderator between present advance and the cherished 
darkness of the middle ages. The gauntlet has been flung down by 
Rome itself, and seals at once the destiny of the temporal power of the 
City of the Seven Hills, the “ mother of dead nations.’ In the last day 
of her temporal power, she remains stone-blind to what is going on 
around her. She will not see that man is no longer the slave of supersti- 
tions. That he no longer credits his fellow-worm for the attributes of the 
supernatural, because an assumptive fellow-being wears a triple crown, 
and affects to follow the example of the Founder of Christianity, while 
giving as a proof the violation of every principle Christianity bequeathed 
to mankind, of every institute it left for directing man to his future sal- 
vation. What is Christianity in its simple, or, as it may be styled, its 
originally pure “ philosophic” form? what but the human intellect the 
more advanced, if it be considered apart from the encroachments and 
perversions of sects and hierarchies. The Pope may now not inappro- 
priately commence the mass, beginning ‘‘ Circumdederunt me dolores 
mortis et pericula inferni invenerunt me!” Here let us abandon him to 
his agony. 

Among the notabilia in relation to our Catholic fellow-subjects may be 
remarked the decease of Cardinal Wiseman, a learned and staunch advo- 
cate of his Church, a kindly man, of pleasant manners, and mild in his 
intercourse with those of a different faith. Who will succeed him is not 
known. We trust not one of the numerous renegades from our own 
Church, who, having signed its Calvinistic articles, has become restive. 
The temporal power of our excellent sovereign and the privy council is 
now decried in our own Church, by certain officials inflated with an ec- 
clesiastical self-consequence, which would fain dictate to that civil power 
it can hardly tolerate with decency of language. “ Others may be content 
that the law of the Church should be in all respects subordinated to the 
law of the land; I am not so content.”* The writer of this has not yet 
declared himself out of the pale of our Church, ‘ Cardinal” Denison 
would not sound amiss, for all that. Another finds fault with the law of 
marriage, wanting, no doubt, to make a “ sacrament’’ of that which is no 





* In a letter of Archdeacon Denison, dated August 20, 1864, to the Bishop of 
Gloucester. 
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more than acivil contract. The “ cardinal’ will have no interference with 
the law of the Church, no, not even by its own supreme head and council. 
If the head and the council are contumacious in this way, we apprehend 
that the complainant must bear it with patience, perhaps get the Bishop 
of Oxford to be lachrymose with him in an edifying exercise of Christian 
fortitude! There would be something ludicrous im all this, did it not 
relate to a subject of such weighty coucernment as a lust after the renewal 
of the temporal ecclesiastical power in plenitude. No matter whether 
Protestant or Catholic—power is the point desired. This letter of the 
sin and the emancipation of the Italian kingdom, have marked a new 

important era in the religious and political state of Europe. Perhaps 
it is not relished everywhere ; even out of the pale of Rome there may 
be kindly sympathies towards its latitude of power rather than its details 
of worship. 

The distress so extensively felt and so heroically borne by the manu- 
facturing population of the cotton districts has been gradually reduced, 
and will, we trust, in a little time, exhibit only the memory of its miseries 
in the districts which suffered most from that calamity. The conduct of 
the public of all classes and professions to relieve the sufferers can never 
be forgotten. The unions recently oppressed with the destitution of the 
sufierers are getting more and more towards full employment. We have 
a hope, not unmingled with fear, that in the event of peace and a renewal 
of trade with the United States, things will return to their old track, and 
the countries encouraged to cultivate cotton by the present demand for 
the article will be abandoned for a recurrence to the old market, if only 
from that previous habit which in this country rules paramount over 
reason. It is dangerous to draw all the raw material from‘a source that 
upon a sudden contingency may become inimical, and, cutting off the 
supply, repeat the late scene of suffering. It is true that cheapness must 
rule in the market, and that the cotton-growing states of America, from 
their present enormous outlay in the war, may, when peace arrives, not 
be able to send us cotton at as cheap a rate as they formerly did, when 
the taxes there were comparatively nominal, and thus the expected evil, 
aa governing, will be stayed by the natural course of things. It will 

most for the advantage of England to have various sources for the 
supply of the raw material, upon grounds it would be superfluous to detail 
here, from their obvious character. 

The sums of money required to sustain the individuals in the north 
thus thrown out of work are very large, independently of the private sub- 
scriptions which did the donors such high credit. The levies in the shape 
of rates must have been extremely burdensome, and have laid a great 
strain upon those on whom the onus of payment as well as the manage- 
ment fell. The Poor Law Board, with the Right Hon. C. P. Villiers at 
its head, must, we take it, have had anything except a sineeure. The 
coadjutors of that gentleman in the other departments of the government 
had a comparatively idle time of it. If we know what hard labour is, and 
we imagine we have stout notions upon that point in a more secluded walk 
of life, we can only wonder how Mr. Villiers worked his way through the 
brunt of the day, when things loomed sufficiently heavy to make the 
boldest in toil look serious. The Poor Law Board had not the suffering 
district alone to contend with, to control, supply, and watch, but there 
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were the numerous complaints, errors, abuses, demands of instruction, 
surveillance of mal-practices among coarse-minded local officials to ex- 
amine. There were also researches into facts that tended to improvement 
in practice to be sedulously regarded elsewhere than where they occurred. 
The burden for the last three years having been lightened, there must still 
be more to sustain in the way of labour than in any of the other depart- 
ments of the government, and the gratitude of the country must be duly 
meted to the head of the board for his labours, and the supervision of the 
treatment of nearly one million of souls. We have not heard a single 
complaint in the application of the means at the disposal of the Poor 
Law Board, or of its supervision, during the far-protracted demands upon 
its assistance, of the good, bad, and indifferent local agents in activity. 
The Earl of Derby has given evidence of the competency of the agents 
sent down by the board to the north. 

Under this head we cannot pass over the attempt of Mr. A. Smith to 
annoy the government by moving for the abolition of the assistant-secre- 
taryship to the Poor Law Board, at a moment when the basiness of that 
board, if a little relaxed, was still enormously burdensome. It was the old 
story of the discovery of a mare’s nest. The increased expense of the 
board since 1853 was the main plea. Who that has any recollection 
of the sudden pressure upon that board, and the enormous weight of the 
claims upon it from the unemployed manufacturing hands im the north, 
but must have seen and felt an increase must have oceurred, and that the 
labour must have been great? Who must not have known, as well, that 
labour to an enormous extent still exists? Nothing could better explain 
the party spirit under which the motion originated. It was impolitic, 
where the trath of the labour was so obvious, that men of all parties ap- 
peared, by the division, to view the motion in its true aspect. The 
attempt to damage the administration, by an attack upon one of its most 
active and hard-working heads, in a matter the reverse of which was so 
obvious, and the motion itself was so damaging to the pis i of the 
mover, that the House justly marked it by a division of one hundred and 
seventy-six for, with only seventeen in favour of what the mover perhaps 
imagined would have achieved for him a great party triamph. The honest 
Tories repudiated it. If it be possible, the honourable mover must have 
been led, after such a division, to a great distrust of his own perspicacity. 
If he were not, the rest of the world were. Mr. Villiers answered Mr. Smith 
in a mode perfectly satisfactory. It appeared to the House, as it no doubt 
really did to those who considered the subject among the community at 
large, without regard to party. Even in the sense of being mistaken for 
zeal in the behalf of his friends, Mr. Smith made a blunder; a. fault is 
sometimes as bad as a crime to our own party. There was a bill browght 
in the same day by the President of the Poor Law Board, for the purpose 
of distributing relief to the poor in the unions in place of the parishes, a 
step that seemed to be demanded by the constitution of the unions at 
their formation. It will not much affect the metropolis, the different 
sections of which are for the most part governed by separate acts of 
parhament. 

The revenue has exhibited a surplus, and under the wing of peace, 
foreign and demestic, has not only improved during the calamitous period 
of the cotton manufacturer’s distress, but promises, under the judicious 
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plan of increasing consumption by diminishing the weight of duty, not 
only to ease the consumer, but to increase the revenue at the same time, 
that upon articles of which the consumption is most extended. This 
overturn of the Pitt system of fiscal management, which was vexatious, 
because it consisted of small amounts ee ome almost every article of 
utility or consumption, exhibits an advance in the modern principle, the 
proposal of which would have been contemned as ignorant, because un- 
recedented, during the unscientific rule of our anti-free trade financiers. 
We can well remember how careful we once were on going to a public 
dinner to examine our hat, lest a stamp should be wanting, and an informer 
should pluck us in the way of fine, and put half of it into his pocket. 
There was no end to that kind of care under many heads of revenue in 
the time of George III. With the existing duties upon a few articles we 
are enabled to consume more of those which make a more profitable fiscal 
return than our fathers could make, while we pay no duty at all upon 
things in those times heavily burdened. In the early part of the last cen- 
tury, when wheat was 26s. per quarter, sugar was 59s. per cwt. unrefined, 
and double refined, 94d. per lb.; Bohea tea from 12s. to 14s., imperial 
14s., Hyson 35s., green 12s. to 15s. per lb.; port wine was from 32/. 
to 42/. per tun, because it was not then adulterated with twenty-five per 
cent. of brandy. The latter was then but 6s. 6d. per gallon, and rum 
the same price. We have thus gained in the prices of many commodities 
by our superior system of fiscal action, paying so much less than formerly. 
At that time the revenue was only about eight millions, and the popula- 
tion seven millions. The population is now seventeen millions, and the 
revenue, including Ireland, above seventy millions. The people are 
gainers, notwithstanding the payments still making for the amazing ex- 
penditure of the favourite and disastrous wars of George III., and the 
enormous debts thus incurred. Sad burdens still with which to wade 
through the Slough of Despond should reaction happen. The articles 
which are the produce of commerce and manufactures are not increased 
in price, while those connected with land, and land itself, have all risen 
in the market—land which free trade was to ruin! 

The judicious course pursuing by Mr. Gladstone will still further 
exhibit the soundness of the principles upon which the financial business 
of the nation is conducted after a long party struggle. The details are 
laid upon every table in the daily journals, and we need not follow them 
out. The finances of the country are in good hands, because they are 
not in the hands of a minister who is only made a financier by place, 
trusting upon the point of right or wrong to the experience of an under- 
secretary. Mr. Gladstone is not one of those without whose pre- 
sence the business of his office would proceed just as well from his non- 
acquaintance with its details, as has often occurred with official gen- 
tlemen. Mr. Burke used to say, cut off the heads of all the osten- 
sible ministers, and the business of the country would go on just as well 
as before. If it were not so, how could a “ Horse-Marine” become, as 
aforetime, a Lord of the Admiralty, or a Chancellor of the Exchequer be 
fashioned out of an Old Bailey lawyer! How could either fulfil his 
duties unless it were under the colour of a sort of ministerial metonymy, by 
which one office was “ presumed” to be admirably filled by an individual 
who had been all his days devoted to a duty of an opposite character? Mr. 
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Gladstone must have studied commercial affairs from his intercourse and 
connexions among those who lived by them. His financial knowledge was 
not acquired by writing pasquinades upon present friends before a kindly 
intercourse with them could be foreseen to be the means to an end. Nor 
are we aware that the right honourable gentleman ever expended his 
distinguished talents in elevating to the dynasty of “ heroes” those who 
held their Christian virtues through their apt comprehension and skill in 
the mysteries of Tattersall’s, or the dubious morals of the race-stand. 
The pursuits of the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, previously to his 
holding office, were somewhat more elevated in the sight of the better 
art of the nation, and the labours of the right honourable gentleman 
ve but done justice to the expectations entertained as the result of his 
financial views, and to Lord Palmerston’s judgment in associating him 
with the existing ministry. 

In regard to the administration of the last-mentioned nobleman, par- 
ticularly at the moment when a new parliament is shortly to be expected, 
it must be gratifying, after his long acquaintance with public business, 
to find the position he holds in the nation strengthen with his measures 
and brighten in its prospects under his own declining years. His lord- 
ship must perceive the vast advantage the country derives from his 
making its true interests paramount, and banishing the influence of 
secondary considerations. ‘Thank Heaven, Hanover no longer hangs 
hike a millstone round the neck of England. The concerns of foreign 
dynasties, no longer propped up with English blood and English treasure, 
must henceforth take care of themselves, unless they involve her welfare. 
The dream of a balance of power, to be purchased by debt, and the re- 
duction of our resources for extraneous interests, has passed away—that 
insubstantial vision of infatuated cabinets. At what a cost were at- 
tempts made to realise it de facto, just as wisely as it would be to try and 
embody a rainbow. France is treading in our steps, and if the dunder- 
headed Germans, or the bamboozled Prussians, were to do the same, in 
place of being mocked by their rulers, unaware of the reality so clear to 
other people, that they only exist for those who wield the rod over them, 
it would be more conducive to their political interests. It is this true 
policy for the interest of his country that Lord Palmerston has at length 
made, we trust, a fixed principle in English rule. This is the achieve- 
ment of a much more important work than might be supposed, if consi- 
dered in relation to the coming time. The premier will date his cele- 
brity from the change thus effected, and though it was one advised as 
most advantageous by far-seeing persons, they were, as they are almost 
always for a long season, in the minority. This will or might legitimately 
be one great advantage for the consideration of the country at the 
coming elections, if men, having the power of thinking and reasoning 
correctly, would do so, though by no means a natural result, even while 
men are said to be thinking beings. The extent to which venality exer- 
cises its power in this country of freedom is too little considered. It is 
interwoven in every texture ; its extinction is impossible. The increase 
of the national wealth, advantageous as it is, increases the love for, and 
subserviency to, its domination. If we are a rich nation, wealth will 
govern us, fet patriotism do what it may. Still wealth is power ; we shall 


be more able than ever to support our independence in reference to 
April—vou. CXXXIII, NO. DXXXII. 2. 
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foreign nations. Under Lord Palmerston’s administration, on several 
occasions, the voice of discontent has hushed itself, when an opposite 
course of former rule would not have had the same result, and this orily 
because common sense was suffered to have its sway, in place of. being 
checked, as of yore, and made the last law of the government. The 
present cabinet may point with just pride to that result shortly, when it 
appeals to the country. Except in Jreland, all has been tranquil. The 
Belfast riots in that country, as has been well observed, were a disgrace 
to the magistracy. If that magistracy suffered a civil war under its 
nose, and made no effort to prevent or stay its course from party motives, 
it deserves punishment beyond the disgrace which the act itself shows it 
cannot feel. If two armed factions meeting and firing upon each other, 
a military force being near and unable to act through the lapse of duty 
on the part of the civil power, it is only another of the many proofs, since 
the London riots of 1780, of the inefficiency of that class of magistrates, 
who, it is possible, may suffer party feeling or personal fear to prevail 
over the duty of the place they are so ill adapted to fill. Belfast should, 
if so, no longer be at the mercy of magistrates who, as in many corpo- 
rations, may, it is possible, be chosen to eat and swill under party colours, 
and expect to do no more. A stipendiary officer should be appointed, 
who would do his duty without fear or affection, wherever party spirit 
carries the refuse of towns and cities into the perpetration of mutual 
murders. A strong, firm hand is wanted to crush mercilessly the doings 
of those who on both sides violate the principles of religion, each under 
the monstrous pretence of upholding its own interpretation of that 
which constitutes the Christian’s duty. A tolerable proof that neither 
party at Belfast comprehended even the elements of that duty; at least 
we may be excused if this be our interpretation of the whole affair, from 
the colour it recently wore. , 

We have observed that France is copying us in extending the prin- 
ciples of free trade ; even stolid heavy-brained Austria is moving in the 
matter. The speech of the emperor, upon the opening of the legislature, 
contained passages of no mean interest. It was sensible, lucid, and 
augured well for the government. It breathed a spirit of peace and 
advance, if it is to be regarded as something more than the mere ver- 
biage too often the characteristic of such documents. Would to God 
that the day were come to beat the swords into ploughshares and the 
spears into pruning-hooks! It is clear that Napoleon III. understands, 
and intends to benefit France as much as he is enabled to do in that way. 
The misery in the government of that noble country lies in the factions of 
Bourbonites, with inveterate hereditary predispositions for ignorant mis- 
chief in the art of governing, with slavish traditions of the Grand 
Monarque, and an incapacity for anything useful in the speculative 
republicans, who put excellent theories upon paper, and think they can 
govern by them thirty millions of people, every one going his own way ; 
and lastly come the adherents of the House of Orleans. It is impossible 
to rule an empire so divided with a full free constitution, having three or 
four factions, each sanguine of success under its own colours. Even with 
the great name of Bonaparte at their head, the impulsive character of the 
French people is to be considered. It is this consideration, which no 
doubt has its weight with the emperor, who has more ability and good 
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sense than is possessed by all the other continental sovereigns united, 
not excepting Prussia, a country in which just now the amusing game is 
going forward that will show the metal of the Prussian people. 

The question is, whether the crown, in plenitude of despotism, shall or 
shall not be limited by the parliament and constitution to which it is 
sworn? With honest men this would be no question. In Prussia it 
is the question whether the king, as Charles I. did in England, shall 
rule the country without the consent of his parliament, or not, and violate 
his oath to the constitution. The throne has three hundred thousand 
bayonet-reasons upon its side, and must be right, if God be always on the 
side of the strongest physical power, as some assert. Will the people act 
there as nobly as they did in England in defence of their rights, or not ? 
Will they pack off their king as we did James II.? We do not imagine 
it of the German, the plodding, quiet visionary, unmatched in specula- 
tive theories, each himself a prince in the realm of imagination, in which 
the kingship and old European feudality hang up in the shade, rearing 
himself magnificent chateaux en Espagne, not in his own land. Germany 
is of necessity la patrie de la pensée, because thought is free even there 
as well as in the dungeon of the captive. The German, not in all the states 
equally, is ground by the iron hand, and will, from habit, seek in 
mental freedom that which is denied to corporeal action. Hence, on the 
one hand, for example, the value of the results of the meditative labours 
of the German literati ; and on the other, their stationary position in re- 
lation to civil liberty. We cannot look upon Prussia just now less 
curiously in regard to the crafty and selfish policy of her sovereign than 
as to the course her people will pursue. Germany is only an aristocratic 
confederation, and is thus more easily ruled by the satraps who divide it 
up amongst them, under the surveillance of two masters in Austria and 
Prussia, whose friendship is purely diplomatic, and whose jealousy is un- 
quenchable. The Germans are not a unity after all. ‘ Les Allemands,” 
says a distinguished writer, “sont Saxons, Prussiens, Bavarois, Aus- 
trichens ; mais la caractére Germanique, sur lequel devrait se fonder la 
force de tous, est morcelé comme Ja terre méme qui a tant de différentes 
maitres.” The progress of civil liberty must be slow, indeed, among a, 
people thus described, and faithfully described, divided, it would seem, 
as if to be rendered less able to assert the rights of freedom and humanity. 
We hope, too, that, in his boastings, the Prussian Alexander, having the 
assistance of Austria in his immortal achievements against the Danes, 
will not get beside himself after playing the character of the sovereign of 
Brobdingnag against the Lilliputians, and ultimately kindle a war in 
Europe in behalf of divine right, as the sovereigns of Europe did for 
Louis XVI., in case his subjects give him a lesson he may not be well 
pleased to learn. The ultimate annexation of the duchies may tend 
to conciliate the Prussians to the annihilation of the law which defines 
the power of the popular branch of the constitution. Will they not 
crouch? Nous verrons! 

In America all efforts to restore peace have been ineffectual. The 
slaveholders still speak of resistance to the free states, as men accustomed 
to show an absolute will always speak, however actually cireumstanced. 
They will not return to the old union. Slavery is there utterly abolished, 
and the “property” hallowed in their eyes, and for which they rose 
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in rebellion, cannot be preserved. The independence they possessed in 
their former representative system, and the gain of their encroachments 
on northern freedom hy the introduction of slaves into free states, and by 
the fugitive slave law in addition, were not enough, though by moving 
into a Northern state with their slaves, they, in fact, converted it imto a 
slave state, and even disposed of the “property” there. But that was 
not sufficient. The war is renewing with a terrible waste of life, and 
with all its previous bitterness. Fresh torrents of blood will flow now the 
campaign has opened. The North has thus far the best of it. The 
great slave empire is become a myth, and the laws of Kansas, the 
favourite code of the South, are as far as ever from becoming established. 
The prohibition to emancipate slaves upon any kind of plea, passed by 
the South, it is thought will be relaxed, to make soldiers of them. As 
far back as 1853, the measure of a great slave empire was secretly pro- 
jected, and the present rebellion contemplated, for it is a rebellion to all 
intents and purposes, whatever colour our money-lenders may put upon 
it. The plea of every state being a separate country is ridiculous after 
the Union, and a full and fair representative system of all the states 
together had been effected to govern, except in certain local affairs. The 
North must be mad to yield up its rights, having two-thirds of the repre- 
sentative body from its population. To give up the mouths of its ports 
and rivers, to cancel the debts of the South, and admit the system of 
slavery it had abolished, after yielding so much, and making concessions 
which the aid of the democrats to the South obtained under the idea of 
keeping the Union intact (for the democrats cared nothing about the 
slave question), and then, when the catspaw was used, and rebellion pro- 
claimed, they, the democrats, were repaid by being thrown back upon 
the Federalists for their pains. The South had no more right, nor as 
much right, to rise in rebellion as Wales has at this moment, and if the 
Jatter did so under any plea, even her own security, she would arm Eng- 
land to resist it. Slave-dealers in rebellion to establish free principles 
themselves, being in a state of perfect freedom before, is a farce. Their 
desire is the retrogradation of humanity for lucre sake. If to establish 
slavery from the Atlantic to the Pacifie be as it was the object of the 
South, the world would be obliged to whoever would prevent a blot and 
a crime on the face of advancing civilisation in every enlightened country 
under the sun. Such a people is a common enemy, alike to Heaven and 
the common family of nations. Even Spain is moving to abolish her 
share in the existing iniquity, while the Southern Americans fight to 
render it permanent. ‘The latest intelligence strengthens the cause of 
the North. The money-lenders and speculators in England, with the 
journals devoted to them, begin to look serious at the state of the slave- 
owners, by whose success they hoped to profit, the morale of the matter 
aside. Cyrus Reppive. 
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